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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTORY 



ON' this .semi-centennial of tlie American Civil War — the war of the modern Roses 
ill the Western World — these volumes are dedieated to the Amerieaii people in 
tribute to the courage and the I'alor with which they met one of the greatest crises that a 
nation has ever known — a crisis that changed the course of ci\'ili7,ation. We look back 
at Napoleon through the glamor of time, without fully realiz.ing that here on our own 
continent are battle-grounds more noble in their purport than all the wars of the ancient 
regimes. The decades have shrouded the first American Revolution in romance, hut the 
time has now come when this second American revolution, at the turning point of its 
first half century, is to Iwcome an American epic in which nearly three and a half million 
men gathered on the battle-line to ofTer their li\'es for principles that were dear to them. 

It is as an American "Battle Abbey" that these pages arc opened on this anniversary, 
so that the eyes of the generations may look upon tlie actual scenes — not upon the tar- 
nished muskets, the silenced cannon, nor the bat tie- stained flag, but upon the warriors 
themselves standing on the firing-line in the heroic struggle when the hasts of the North 
and the legions of the South met on the bat lle-ground-s of a nation's ideals, with the destiny 
of a continent hanging in the balance. And what a tribute it is to American character to 
l>e able to gather about these pages in |»eace and brotherhood, without malice and without 
dissension, within a gencralioii from the greatest fralrifidal tragedy in the annals of man- 
kind. The vision is no longer blinded by heart woiuids, hut as Americans we can sec 
only the heroic self-sacrifice of these men who battled for the decision of one of the world's 
greatest ])robIems. 

In this first volume, standing literally before the open door to the "Battle Abbey," in 
which the vision of war is to be re\-eali-d in alt its reality, I take this privilege to refer 
briefly tu a few of the intimate desires that have led to this revelation of The I'hoto- 
attApnic History of the Civil War. ;Vs one stands in the library of the War Department 
at Washington, or before the archives of the American libraries, he feeb tliat the last 
word of evidence must have been recorded. Nearly seven thousand treatises, containing 
varying viewpoints relating to this e|M)cli in our national development, have been written 
— so Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian at the Congressional Library at Washington, tells 
me; while in my home city of Hartford, which is a typical American community, I find 
nearly two thousand works similar to those that are within the reach of all the American 
people in every part of the country. 

W'ith this great inheritance before us, military writers have informed me that tliey 
cannot understand why the American |wople have been so little interested in this remarkable 
war. Great generals have told how they led their magnificent armies in battle; military 
tacticians have iuappe<l and recorded the movements of regiments and corps with tecb- 
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nica! accuracy, and historians have faithfully discussed the causes and the effects of this 
strange crisis in civilization — all of which is a permanent tribute to American scholar- 
ship. I have come to the conclusion that the lack of popular interest is because this is 
not a military nation. The great heart of American citizenship knows little of military 
maneuver, which is a science that requires either life-study or tradition to cultivate an 
interest in it. 

The Americans are a peace-loving people, but when once aroused they are a mighty 
moral and physical fighting force. It is not their love for the art of war that has caused 
them to take up arms. It is the impulse of justice that permeates the Western World. 
The American pcoi>le feel the pulse of life itself; they love the greater emotions that 
cause men to meet danger face to face. Their hearts beat to the martial strain of the 
national anthem "The Star Spangled Banner" and they feel the melody in that old Mar- 
seillaise of the Confederacy, "Dixie," for in them they catch mental visions of the sweep- 
ing lines under floating banners at the battle-front; they hear the roar of the guns and 
the clatter of cavalry; but more than that — they feel again the spirit that leads men to 
throw themselves into the cannon's flame. 

The Photogkaphic History of the Civil War comes on this anniversary to witness 
a people's valor; to testify in photograph to the true story of how a devoted people whose 
fathers had stood shoulder to shoulder for the ideal of liberty in the American Revolution, 
who bad issued to the world the declaration that all men are created politically free and 
equal, who had formulated the Constitution that dethroned nieditcval monarchy and 
founded a new republic to bring new hope to the races of the earth — parted at the dividing 
line of a great economic problem and stood arrayed against each other in the greatest 
fratricidal tragedy that the wiirld has ever witnes.sed, only to be reunited and to stand, 
fifty years later, hand in hand for the betterment of mankind, pledging themselves to 
universal peace and brotlicrhood. 

This is the American epic that is told in these time-stained photographs — an epic 
which in romance and chivalry is more inspiring than that of the olden knighthood; 
brother against brother, father against son, men speaking the same language, living under 
the same flag, offering their lives for that which they believed to be right. No Grecian 
phalanx or Roman legion ever knew truer manhood than in those days on the American 
continent when the Anglo-Sason met Anglo-Saxon in the decision of a constitutional 
principle that beset their beloved nation. It was more than Napoleonic, tor its warriors 
battled for principle rather than conquest, for right rather than power. 

This is the spirit of these volumes, and it seems to me that it must be the spirit of 
every true American. It is the sacred heritage of Anglo-Saxon freedom won at Runny- 
mcde. I recall General Gordon, an American who turned the defeat of war into the vic- 
tory of citizenship in peace, once saying; "What else could be expected of a people in 
whose veins commingled the blood of the proud cavaliers of England, the blood of those 
devout and re.solute men who protested against the grinding exactions of the Stuarts; 
the blood of the stalwart Dissenters and of the heroic Highlanders of Scotland, and of 
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the sturdy Presbyterians of Ireland; the blood of tbose defenders of freedom wbo came 
from the mountwn battlements of Switzeriand, whose signal lights summoned her people 
lo gather to their breasts the armfuls of spears to make way for liberty. " It was a great 
battle-line of Puritan, of Huguenot, of Protestant, of Catholic, of Teuton, and Celt — every 
nation and every religion throwing its sacrifice on the altar of oi^'ilization. 

The causes of the American Civil War will always be subject to academic controveray, 
each side arguing conscientiously from its own viewpoint. It is unnecessary to linger in 
these pages over the centuries of eeonomic growth that came to a crisis in the American 
nation. In the light of modern historical understanding it was the inevitable result of a 
sociological system that had come down through the ages before there was a republic on 
the Western continent, and which finally came to a focus through the conflicting interests 
that developed in the upbuilding of American civilization. When Jefferson and Madison 
construed our constitution in one way, and Wu.shington and Hamilton in another, surely 
it is not strange that their descendants should have differed. There is glory enough for 
all— for North, for South, for East, for West, on these battle-grounds of a people's tra- 
ditions — a grander empire than Cnrsar's legions won for Rome. 

To feel the impulse of both the North and the South is the desire of these volumes. 
When, some years ago, I left the portals of Trinity College, in the old abolition town of 
Hartfo.'d, Conn., to enter the halls of Washington and Lee University in historic I^exing- 
ton in the hills of Virginia, I felt for the first time as a Northerner, indigenous to the soil, 
what it means to be a S<jutlierner. I, who had bowed my head from childhood to the 
greatness of Grant, looked ujion my friends bowing their heads before the mausoleum of 
Lee. I stood with them as they laid the Ai>ril flowers on the graves of their dead, and I felt 
the heart-beat of the Confederacy. When I returned to my New England home it was 
to lay the laurel and the May flowers on the graves of my dead, and I felt the heart-beat of 
the Republic — more than that, I felt the impulse of humanity and the greatness of all men. 

When I now turn these pages I realize what a magnificent thing it is to have lived; 
It' hew wonderful is man and his power to blaze the path for progress ! I am proud that my 

heritage runs back through nearly three hundred years to the men whoplanted the seed 
of liberty in the New World into which is flowing the blood of the great races of the 
earth; a nation whose sinews arc built from the strong men of the ages, and in whose hearts 
beat the impulses that have inspired the centuries — a composite of the courage, the per- 
severance, and the fortitude of the worid's oldest races, commingled into one great throb- 
bing body. It is a young race, but its exploits have equalled those of the heroic age in 
the Grecian legends and surpass Leonidas and his three hundred at Thermopyle. 

In full recognition of the masterly works of military authorities that now exist as in- 
valuable historical evidence, these volumes present the American Civil War from an en- 
tirely original viewpoint. The collection of photographs is in itself a sufficient contribution 
to miUtary and historical record, and the text is designed to present the mental pictures of 
the inspiring pageantry in the war between the Bed and the White Roses in America, 
its human impulses, and the ideab that it represents in the heart of humanity. 
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The military movemeDts of the armies have been exhaustively studied properiy to 
stage the great scenes that are herein enacted, but the routine that may burden the memory 
or detract from the broader, martial picture that lies before the reader has been purposely 
avoided. It is the desire to leave impressions rather than Htatjstics; mental visions and 
human inspiration rather than military knowledge, especially as the latter is now so abun- 
dant in American literature. In every detail the contradictory evidence of the many 
authorities has been weighed carefully to present the narrative fairly and impartially. It 
i.4 so conflicting regarding numbers in battle and killed and wounded that the Government 
records have Ixtcn followed, as closely as possible. 

The hand of the historian may falter, or his judgment may fail, but the final record of 
the American Civil War is told in these time-dimmed negatives. The reader may con- 
scientiously disagree nith the text, but we must all be of one and the same mind when we 
I look upon the photographic evidence. It i.s in these photographs that all Americans can 

I meet on the common ground of their beloved traditions. Here we are all united at the 

shrine where our fathers fought — Northerners or Southerners — and here the generations 
may look upon the undying record of the valor of those who fought to maintain the Union 
and those who fought for independence from it — each according to his own inter]>retation 
of the Constitution that bound them into a great republic of states. 

These photographs are appeals to peace; they arc the most convincing evidence of the 
tragedy of war. They bring it before the generations so impressively that one begins to 
understand the meaning of the great movement for universal brotherhood that is now 
IMutstng through the civiliM-d worid. Mr. William Short, the secretary of the New York 
Peace Society, in s[>caking of them, truly sjiys that they are the greatest arguments f(»r 
]>eace that the world has ever Ncen. Their nii.<i.siou is more than to record history; it is to 
make history — to mould the thought of the generations as everlasting witnesses of tlie 
price of war. 

As the founder of this memorial library, and its cditor-in-i:hief, it is my pteu.surc to 
give historical record to Mr. EdwanI Hailey F>ton, Mr. IlerlxTt Myrick, and Mr. i. 
Frank Drake, of the Patriot Publishing ('onijiany, of Springfielii, Mi":^-., owners of the 
largest private collection of original Brady-tJardner Civil War negatives in existence, by 
whom thb work was inaugurated, and to Mr. Egbert (lilliss Handy, president of The 
I ', Search-Light Library of New York, through whom it was organized for its present develop- 

l{ I ment by the Review of Reviews Company. These institutions have ail co-operated to 

realize the national and impartial conception of this work. The result, we hope, is a 
more friendly, fair, and intimate picture of America's greatest sornnv anil greatest glory 
than has perhaps been possible under the conditions that preceded this semi-centennial 
anniversary. 

To President William Howard Taft. who has extended his autographed message to the 
North and the South, the editors take pIcjLsure in recording their deep appreciation; also 
to Generals Sickles and Btickner, the oldest surviving generals in the Federal and Con- 
federate armies, respectively, on this anniversary; to General Frederick Dent Grant and 
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General G. W. Custis Lee, the sons of the great warriors who led the armies through the 
American Crisb; to the Honorable Robert Todd Lincoln, former Secretary of War; to 
James W. Cheney, Librarian in the War Department at Washington; to Dr. Edward S. 
Holden, Librarian at the United States Military Academy at West Point, for their con- 
sideration and advice, and to the officers uf the Grand Army of the Republic, the Mihtary 
Order of the Loyal Legion, the United Confederate \'etcrans, tlie Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and the other memorial organizations tliut have shown an appreciation of the 
intent of this work. We arc csi>ecially indebted to Mr. John McElroy, editor of the Na- 
tional Tribune; General Bennett H. Young, the historian of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans; General Grenville M. Dodge; Colonel S. A. Cunningham, founder and editor of the 
Conjedende Veteran, General Irvine Walker, General William E. Mickle, and to the many 
others who, in their understanding and appreciation have rendered valuable assbtance 
in the realization of its si>ecial mission to the American people on this semi-centennial. 

This preface should not close without a final word as to the difficulty of the problems 
that confronted the military, hbtorical, and other authorities whose contributions have 
made the text of The Photographic History of the Civii, War, whose names are signed 
to their historical contributions throughout these volumes, and the spirit in which, work- 
ing with the editorial staff of the Review of Reviews, they have met these problems. The 
impossibility of deciding finally the diSerence of opinion in the movements of the Civil 
War has been generously recognized. With all personal and partisan arguments have 
been set aside in the universal and hearty effort of all concerned to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of this work. I aak further privilege to extend my gratitude to my personal assist- 
ants, Mr. Walter R. Bickford, Mr. Arthur Forrest Bums, and Mr. Wallace H. Miller. 

And now, as we stand to-day, fellowmen in the great republic that is carrying the 
torch in the foreranks of the world's civilization, let us clasp hands across the long-gone 
years as reunited Americans. I can close these introductory words with no nobler tribute 
than those of the mighty warriors who led the great armies to battle. It was General 
Robert E. Lee who, after the war, gave this advice to a Virginia mother, "Abandon all 
these animosities and make your sons Americans," and General Ulysses S. Grant, whose 
iqipeal to his countrymen must always be an admonition against war: "Let us have 
peace." 

FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER, 

Editor-ia-Cki^. 
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bone nhirb nin of with hin HHifon ami hi* lAnljitiiiil. iipi«-ttiii|> 
noil dtvlroyintf his chriiiicnls. lu Ihi- pii'lurc tu the \rSl. ('ii|tliua 
Jomes U. Cooper binuiclt ii seen lenaing on ■ mord «t tJ 





PVom Bull Run in GfHyshiirjt llic Fo(l«*rnl cnijitnl wiw ropcaterlly thrcjitrnwl hy ihc luivnnpc^ of the 
Coiifwicriites. and strong camps for the dtfeiise of tt'oshmnlon wore maintains) throiishoiit Uic war. It 
was llic !*mnrt lliiiig f<ir tlic Intlio^ of Ihc cnpttiil lo invadv Ihcst- oiitlyin;; camps, and llicy wt-rr always 
wehmmcd by the ofljccri weary of contiiiuoiii* ttmird-diily. Here the oninirn hius ciiuiiht llie willing subject 
in handsome Kale Chase Sprague. who hccanie a Iwlle of official society in Washington during tlie war. She 
was tht" (hiiiKhler i>f Sahiion 1'. ChiiM-, Lincoln's Secreliiry of tin- Tri'iisiiry, At this lime she wiw Ihc wife 
of Governor William Spragiic, of Rhode Island, and was being enlortained in camp by General J. J. 
Abcrcrombio, an ol1i(X'r of the regular nrmy. well known in the aipital. 




Ictc is an extraordinary photntrrapli of a spirtttnl oharjrer taken half « oenlnry ago. This nol>Ir beast is 
Ihc nimint of Lieut .-Col, C. B. Norton, and wa* photo^aphed at floneral Fitr. John Port'T't [Knilcitiartcrii. 
The rider is Colonel Norton liifii.-«>1f. Such clear di*finitiiHi of ewry feature i>f man and horse miKhl well be 
Ihc tavy of modem photography, which does not achieve such depth without taxi lenseit, focnl-jilanc 
shutters, and instuiitaneoux diy plates, which can be developed nl leisure. Here the old-time wet-plate 
proecss has preserved every detail. To secure resnlt.'t like tlii-'* it wa.s necessar)' to sensitize the plate just 
before exposing it. unca)) the lens by band, and develop the negative within five minuter after the «X]>o»ure. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE CIVIL WAR 

By Heney Wysham Lanier 

EXTRAORDINARY as the fact seems, the American 
Civil War is the only great war of which we have an 
adequate history in photographs: that is to say, this is the 
only conflict of the first magnitude' in the world's history that 
can be really " illustrated," with a pictorial record which is 
indisputably authentic, vividly illuminating, and the final evi- 
dence in any question of detail. 

Here is a much more important historical fact than the 
casual reader realizes. The earliest records we have of the 
human race are purely pictorial. History, even of the most 
shadowy and legendary sort, goes back hardly more than ten 
thousand years. But in recent years there have been recov- 
ered in certain caves of France scratched and carved bone 
weapons and rough wall-paintings which tell us some dra- 
matic events in the lives of men who lived probably a hundred 
thousand years before the earliest of those seven strata of 
ancient Troy, which indefatigable archeologists liave exposed 
to the wondering gaze of the modern world. The picture came 
long before the written record; nearly all our knowledge of 
ancient Babylonia and Assyria is gleaned from the details left 
by some picture-maker. And it is still infinitely more effective 
an appeal. How impossible it is for the average person to 
get any clear idea of the great struggles which altered the 
destinies of nations and which occupy so targe a portion of 
world history 1 How can a man to-day really understand the 
siege of Troy, the battles of Thermopylae or Salamis, Han- 
nibal's crossing of the Alps, the famous fight at Tours when 
Charles " the Hammer " checked the Saracens, the Norman 

'There have been, of course, only two wars of this description since 
1865: the Franco- Prussian War was. for some reason, not followed by 
camera men; and the marvellously expert photographers who flocked to 
the struggles between Russia and Jap&n were not given any chance by 
the Japanese authorities to make anything like an adequate record. 

[80] 
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Tlw indon^Uble wot ptitilcgraiihrr 
in the vrry ooitutiiF nliicli iiiiidc 
bini n (niiittiiir ligiin- iit Ihr Grsl 
battlr ut Dull Hull, fnnii wliiirli 
be n-tuninl pndpitatrly to Nm 
Yurk uflfT bu Initial ntt^nipt t>' 
put into pracUcr hui n-'hrnic tor 
picluriiiK Ibe u-iu-. Itnuly urtic n 
Cork Inibmoii by bittb niul po» 
twudi uf »II tliF nctivp trmptvi)' 
niFiit which luch an uri|{iii iinplin 
At Hull Run 111- nns in thi- lliicli 
uf tliini^. Later in llie lioy. 
Btndy liiiu*rIF ivim rom[u>Ilcd 
tu Rtf, and at ninhUiUI of tbnl 
fatal Sunday, alonr anil unurrncij. 
hf lint hit wii.v in tlir wowN near 
the itrcBUi from which Ibi' Ixilllr 
t«kM it« luiniv Heir lie wiu 
found by >omc of Ibe tnmoiu roiii- 
[wiiy of Nfw \'iirk Fin- [>(imrl- 
mrtil Zouuvr*. who eiivc bim n 
■won} for liU dHrimi-. RiickliliK it 
oa baimlh liia Udfii duster. Ilrady 
nude bii n'ay to Wiubinfctiui and 
thrttiT to New York, In the pic- 
tur* wc »™ him still proudly wwr- 
isg tbr wrapim wliii-li li<> wui pre- 
pnivd to use for llie prutiflion of 
biuiacll and liiii pm'ioiin iic^nlivvs. 
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Below li th« i^llt^ry of A. O. 
Lytle — A C'linfiiJrrnli' phciUiKru- 
pher — as it aluoil tin .\liiiii SIrret. 
Itaton RcitiKi'. in INUi, Khi-n in the 
i-inplciy ut tlic Coiiffflenite Srovt 
ServiiT l^'tlr tmimil bin i:«ini'ni 
iI|K)n the Prileml nnuy uliicli uecu- 
|iiiil Ilaliin liouKr. It «iu iliiionl 
diLiiKeruua work, as disccivei^- of hi* 
jturpnw wuuld liavi- viitltLii ilpun 
the pliotuinuptier the fate of a ipy. 
Lytle WHuIti ilrnl uxn-lly up 
the Obwrvutiou Tower, which bad 
bocn built nn the ruiiu »f thr rupi' 
tol, and often eipoaed lo rifle ahoti 
fruiii the FeilcmU. would witli flag 
'ir lantern siinu'l tulheCoiite<Iemte9 
At Soott'i BbitT, wbmiv tlie new* 
WIU relayed tu N«w Orleans, and 
proviiion made fur imuiijtlinK Ibc 
precluus prints tliruuKli tlie lines. 
I.iki- Hrridy. I>>'th' uliliiliii'd lii» 
phologniphie aupplia (roni An- 
tljuny & t'ninimny of Nrw ^'ork: 
but iinliki- Cook of ChnrlMlon. hi' 
did nut hiivi' ti> diiH'iid ii|h.id imii- 
trahond traffic to seciipc them, but 
|;l>I IIii'Iii |huumiI nn the "onlcn lo 
tmde" issued ijuile fiwly in the 
Wol by Ibe Fiili-ral (lovcmment. 
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conquest of England, the Hundred Years' or Tliirty Years' 
Wars, even our own seven-year struggle for liberty, without 
any first-hand picture-aids to start the imagination? Take 
the comparatively modern Napoleonic wars where, moreover, 
there is an exceptional wealth of paintings, drawings, prints, 
and lithographs by contemporary men; in most cases tlie effect 
is simply one of keen disappointment at the painfully evident 
fact that most of these worthy artists never saw a battle or 
a camp. 

So the statement that there have been gathered together 
thousands of photographs of scenes on land and water during 
those momentous years of I8til to iSG5 means that for our 
generation and all succeeding ones, the Civil War is on a basis 
different from all others, is practically an open book to old 
and young. For when man achieved the photograph he took 
almost as im])ortant a step forward as when he discovered 
how to make fire : he made scenes and events and personalities 
immortal. The greatest hterary genius might write a volume 
without giving you so intimate a comprehension of the strug- 
gle before Petersburg as do these exact records, made by 
adventurous camera-men under incredible difficulties, and hold- 
ing calmly before your eyes the very Reality itself. 

To apply this pictorial principle, let us look at one 
remarkable photograph. Cooper's Battery in front of the 
Avery house, during the siege of Petersburg, of wliich we 
have, by a lucky chance, an account from one of the men in 
the scene. The lifelikeness of the picture is beyond praise: 
one cannot help living through this tense moment with these 
men of long ago, anil one's eyes instinctively follow their fixed 
gaze toward the lines of the foe. This picture was shown to 
Lieutenant James A. Gardner (of Battery B, First Penn- 
sylvania Light Artillery), who inmiediately named half a 
dozen of the figures, adtling details of the most intimate inter- 
est (see pages 22 and 23} : 

1 am, even at this late day, able to pick out and recognize a very 
large number of the members of our battery, as ahonn in this photograph. 
Our buttery ( faiiijliarl j known as Cooper's Battery) belonged to the 
Fifth Corps, then commanded by Gen. G. K, Warren. 

Our corps arrived in front of Petersburg on June 17, 1864, was put 
into position on the evening of that day, and engaged the Confederate 
batteries on tlicir line near the Avery house, Tiie enemy at that time 
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Heir an' two nirllr'nl I'ii-** in wliich wi- wr ttn' (-iicniili'iiis iiinicf 
whii-h the nniiy pliotuiirnphi^r wurki-il iu tlic lirrlrj. Tlic InrKtr 
pictun? I* at Itnrunnl. Ilic Guvcnunmt pliotngmphor uiiilef 
CapLuD O. ?k1. I'lir. Chief Ensinwr ol the Mililnry Uivtsiun ut t]ie 
Miuitiaippi, itiirriHii) wkh i-njinjii-il k> tiikp |>hc)tii|{nipli* (if thi* 
new Fedimil fuKilicntinn!i lieitiu ('Dn!<lnit'ti.Nl iiiiilir (..'npl»ili Ptie'a 
(lim-tlon Bl Atluntfl. Sl•pt(■In^)l■-^^)cl(lber, IBIil. CBptnin l*oc 
fotnul the olil ConfnlerMlc liup of ili^fcnic uf tiio KTvut extent tu 
Im- lirlil hy aiich a fiuve a» Rhenium inlmiled l(i ieiive ns purisan 
o[ the luwn, Cuntmiueiitly, lj<' w^lecloil ii ucw lilit' ijf iiiiii;h 
»hortrr (Icvrlopinenl whieh pHSseil Ihrimwh Ihi' northern piift of 
[Hl- luwn, lUHkiiifi niTi.'SBHr}' llii.' dflruclmri uf uuiu.v biiililiiiKii ia 
Ihnl qiinrlpr. Bnrnnrd is 
here at wiirk iH'it«iItxiii|; 
bii plain in a light-pniof 
lecit.ninkinKhiii t-liiuniilw. 
nnil developing imniedi- 
Btcl.v within the tenl, I[i!< 
chemicaU und umeml 
■uppl!eH wetT mrrieil in 
the tn-gan nhowing to the 
tighl. Thiin, iw the |ijuni<rr 
corps vcirknl iin the fortl- 
firalionit the enljre noriiii 
of |iholo(inipli>< BhuninK 
tlidr ptngtwu <nu nude 
to be ft}niBnl(il lalrr tii 
Wftihington by Captaia 
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Pir, wilb Ilia uflieini repnrl. In the liiickjtwund Wp see ihc 
tiBtlh--lieId wbvre Itvaaa llie en^Hmi'iiieiit <>f July it. IHd-l. kniiwit 
■■ the Iwtlle of Alhuitu, in which timenl MePlii^nKiii lost bis 
life. ThiM BrniJy und utl llie «ar pli'iTiitEmpbcn worked 
right up Iu t)ie In-nebrx. lu^Hinti their eiinilH'noine tenli nnd 
appnmlllii. oflcn running out ••! !iiip|ilieM or cnrryinic liiindnnlii 
of gUu pintea over rough modi or eipowl to pumihle ahellit. 
To the iiinuy ebiuin's of (niluTr won odileil Iliut of beinit nt 
any timi' pickeil off by lonie ihnn»liooter. In tlie •ninllcr 
jiieture npiienn n iluptli-utt' uf llnwly') " Whiit-l»-lt," bi'liii; 
the iliirk-rtHiin hiigg}' of PbuIiigTupher Wi«rn. In the b»i'k- 
grouiid urr the ruin-i «( thf? Sttte Aniiurv' nt CuliiTnliin. Suuth 

Curoliiui. Thi* wiu 
burned nji Sbemiuii'it 
tnxipit puued ' through 
tlie rily <>ii thi-ir fninouo 
miUTh thmiiKh the fnm- 
llniM. Fel>n»ry. IHOA. 

The photogmphLT. brinfl- 
iliK lip the reur. hiij> pre. 
Mrrvwl the result of 
Shrminn'i wnrk. whii-h 
li typiiid of (hat duni.- 
I>> liiin iiU ahing tlir hne 
of niiireli In rvixh-r iiie* 
IcM (o thi- Cciiifiitentle uf- 
mica m Ihe field, lliemili- 
tary resources of the South. 
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was commanded by General Beaure^rd. That night the enemy fell back 
to their third line, which then occupied the ridge which you see to the 
right and front, along where you will notice the chimney (the houses had 
been burnt down). On the night of the 18th we threw up the lunettes 
in front of our guns. This position was occupied by us until possibly 
about the 23d or 21th of June, when we were taken further to the left. 
The position shown in the picture is about six hundred and fifty yards 
in front, and to the right of the Avery house, and at or near this point 
was built a permanent fort or battery, which was used continuously dur- 
ing the entire siege of Petersburg, 

While occupying this position, Mr. Brady took the photographs, 
copies of which you have sent me. The photographs were taken in the 
forenoon of June 21, 1864. I know mytelf, merely from the position 
that I occupied at that time, as gunner. After that, I served as ser- 
geant, first sergeant, and first lieutenant, holding the latter position 
at the close of the war. All the officers shown in this picture are dead. 
The movement in which we were engaged was the advance of the 
Army of the Potomac upon Petersburg, being the beginning of opera- 
tions in front of that city. On June 18th the division of the Confederates 
which was opposite us was that of Gen. Bushrod R. Johnson ; but as the 
Army of Northern Virginia, under Genera! Lee, began arriving on the 
evening of June 18th, it would be impossible for me to say who occupied 
the enemy's lines after that. The enemy's position, which was along on 
the ridge to the front, in the picture, where you see the chimney, after- 
ward became the main line of the Union army. Our lines were advanced 
to that point, and at or about where you see the chimney standing, Fort 
Alorton of the Union line was constructed, and a little farther to the 
right was Fort Stodnian, on the same ridge ; and about where the battery 
now stands, as shown in the picture, was a small fort or works erected, 
known as Battery Seventeen. 

When engaged in action, our men exhibited the same coolness that 
is shown in the picture — that is, while loading our guns. If the enemy 
is engaging us, as soon as cacli gun i< loiidi'd the caTuionccrs drop to thi^ 
ground and protect themselves iis best they can, except the gunners and 
the officers, who are expected to be always on the lookout. The gunners 
are the corporals who sight and direct the firing of the guns. 

In the photograph you will notice a person (in civilian's clothes). 
This is Mr. Brady or his assistant, but I think it is Mr. Brady himself. 

It is now almost forty-seven years since the photographs were 
taken, yet I am able to designate at least fifteen persons of our bat- 
tt-ry, and point them out. I should have said that Mr, Brady took 
picture No. 1 from a point a littk- to the left, and fnmt, of our battery ; 
and the second one was taken a little to the reiir, i\mi left, of the buttery. 
Petersburg lay immediately over the ridge in the front, right over past 
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Here nv Krt nn rjci-IIent iilcK of huw llip Inisirii-u uf nmij' pltulci^- 

rajihy. invpntnl hy ltnul]r nnd fint irtpiii|ilif!iHl liy Iiiiii nt (lull 

Run. hxl In^'diih- iiritnuiiril tnwun) llii- rluw nf llli' war. [ii the 

liiWTT pii'tiiiv we •»■ tJic DUtfil villi wliieh :liuniui-l A. CiHilry tiJ- 

lowed tlw (ortuni's of llir mnipuifiiiim. und n-ranlrd fur uU time 

tilt- tlirririii: rviiil* iinninil Snvaniinli at th<' nutiplrlinn >i( lh<- 

MBCrb to the Sen. Cooky was atUirhrd to tbc Tenth I'crpi. 

L'nitnl StntM Amy, and tcfiuvd p1ii)tii(tmplii> nt Jni'kxiti- 

villc. ^t. Aut^stiop. I)«tiifort. 

mid riiiiTlpiiiim iliiring thr hiitii- 

hanlmmt- lUfehpiiinlbcnrt 

of nwlutiB nn rvpiiHiirf. Tlitr 

bugi- mmcra nnd ptntf-linldrr 

•Pcm (o efr» nf tlip pmciit Hay 

fnr too nimhtniomp tu in-iki- 

poBiblt- Ihr wundi^rfiil dpfijii- 

tiim Uld bcMutifiil t'ffrct* nt 

iilfiit nnd thad'' whjrh rhiinio- 

It'riw tlir witr-tiiiir iii-||iilivi-> 

thai have comp down lo iii 

thmiiitlilhr vli-iH«liidp*o( liiiK 

accDttiry. Hpw are Coolcy'n 

two mnns of Iran^tMirlntioii. 

The wagon fitted to cony the 
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supply i>f ('lirTiiii]iU.Kl'>-» plati'*. nnd tin- pivduiii finiihn) ni-mtivm 
iocliiilr.* II nunpiul mrnl (nr niiirr h-iaiirvly ilnvplcqiiiift. ThrlilUc 
diirk-riHiin hiism' I" ''"' '''''- "'"'' *""-''' upun ocmiiuns when it biu 
nMrHurj- fur tlif nriiiy phiilii(iniiihiTliipr<>cinilin llitlit nurrhinc 
onlw. In the nunller piflui* we wpe ngain lln- litiht-pruaf devrl* 
o|>iiiH lent in nelion Iw-rom Ihr raiiijHirli of Fori Mi-.\T!ii>ler. 
The virw 14 ol tlir rilmor of the fort Ironling the iNivnniudi 
Rtvei. A tfrw days Lwlorc the Gmtedi-ratr Riinii Iiail tniwnrd 

dnrkly from the imrnpci nt 
Sbrmian'i "biiniiiii-n," who 
n>uld Kc the imokF of the 

Fiili-ml itiliilmnl" wniliitK to 
wvlnime tlii'm jiiit beyond. 
With Sliermsn loukinfi pniudly 
'■!!. the foolwite nnd hnngry 
f >Mii:n ninhed forward to the 
attack. Mid the Stan nnd 
Slriint wrre jiwiii flnntlnit ov^r 
lliik viwl liiimrr liftwem them 
and Ihesn, ThvncKt niorninK, 
riimlinnii I>n.v. IHUI. thr ipin- 
buals anil tninqiorts slenmed 
lip the rivn and the Joyful 
new* wot thubed norlhwa/d. 
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the man whom you sec sitting there so leisurt'ly on tlic earthworks 
thrown up. 

A notice in Humphrey's Journal in 1861 describes vividly 
the' records of the flight after Bull Run secured by the inde- 
fatigable Brady. Unfortunately the unique one in which the 
reviewer identified " Bull Run " Russell in reverse action is 
lost to the world. But we have the portrait of Brady himself 
three days later in his famous linen duster, as he returned to 
Washington. His story comes from one who had it from his 
own lips: 

He [Brady] had watched tlic ebb and flow of the battle on that 
Sunday morning in July, 1861, and seen now the success of the green 
Federal troops under General McDowell in the field, and now the stub- 
bom defense of the green troops under that General .Jackson who thereby 
earned the sobriquet of " Stonewall." At last Johnston, who with 
Beauregard and Jackson, was a Confederate commander, strengthened 
by rcenforcenTents, descended upon the rear of the Union troops and 
drove them into a retreat which rapidly turned to a rout. 

The plucky photographer was forced along with the rest ; and 
as night fell he lost his way in the thick woods which were not far from 
the little stream that gave the battle its name. He was clad in the linen 
duster which was a familiar sight to those who saw him taking his pic- 
tures during that campaign, and was by no means prepared for a night 
in the open. He was unarmed as well, and had nothing with which to 
defend himself from any of the victorious Confederates who might hap- 
pen his way, until one of the famous company of " Fire " zomives, of 
the Union forces, gave him succor in the shape of a broadsword. This 
he strapped about his waist, and it was still there when he finally made 
his way to Washington three days later. He was a sight to behold after 
his wanderings, hut he had come through unscathed as it was his fate to 
do so frequently afterwards. 

Instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but here is one 
more evidence of the quality of this pictorial record. The 
same narrator had from Brady a tale of a picture made a year 
and a half later, at the battle of Fredericksburg. He says: 

Bumside, then in command of the Army of the Potomac, was pre- 
paring to cross the Rappahannock, and Longstreet and Jackson, com- 
manding the Confederate forces, were fortifying the hills back of the 
right bank of that river. Brady, desiring as usual to be in the thick of 
things, undertook to make some pictures from the left bank. He placed 
cameras in position and got his men to work, but suddenly foiuid him- 
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self taking « part vcrv different from tliiit of a non-conilmtiint. In tiic 
briglit siinsliiiif bis bulky cameras gleamed like guns, and the Confed- 
erate miirksTnen tlioiiglit that a battery was being placed in position. 
Tbey proinpliy opeueil fire, and Bradv funnd liimself the target for a 
good many buik't-s. It was only bis pbenomenal good luck that allowed 
bin] to escape wit bout injury either to himself and men or to his 
apparatus. 

It is clearly worth while to study for a few moments this 
man Urady, who was so ready to risk his life for the idea hy 
which he was ohsessed. While tlie war soon developed far 
beyond what he or any other one man could possibly have 
compassed, so that he is probably directly responsible for nidy 
a fraction of the whole vast collection of pictures in these vol- 
umes, he may fairly be said to have fathered the movement; 
and his daring and success undoiil»tedly stimulated and in- 
spired the small army of men all over the war-region, whose 
unrelated work has been laboriously gathered together. 

Matthew B. Brady was horn at Cork. Ireland (not hi 
New Haniji-shirc, as is generally stated) about 18'23. Arriv- 
ing in New York as a boy. he got a job in the great estab- 
lishment of A. T. Stewart, first of the merchant princes of 
that day. The youngster's good qualities were so consjiicuous 
that his large-minded employer made it possible for him to 
take a trip abroad at the age of fifteen, under the charge of 
S. F. B. Morse, who was then laboring at his eiwch-makiiig 
development iif the telegraph. 

Naturally enough, this scientist took his young compan- 
ion to the laboratory of the already famous Daguerre. whose 
arduous experiments in making pictures I>v sunlight were 
just approaching fruition; and the wonderful discovery which 
young Brady's receptive eyes then beheld was destined to 
determine his whole life-work. 

For that very year ( I8S9) Daguerre made his " daguerre- 
otype " known to the world; and Brady's keen interest was 
intensified wiien, in 1840, on his own side of the ocean, Pn>- 
fessor Draper produced the first photographic portrait the 
world had yet seen, a likeness of his sister, which required the 
amazingly short exposure of onlif mitciif HCcovds! 

Brady's natural husiness-.sense and his mercantile train- 
ing showed him the chance for a career which this new inven- 
tion opened, and it was but a short time before he bad a gallery 
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"ti llt'Mjirlwnv HFnl wnn well IiiiinclH''! ti[Kin the new trade of 
I'lM'tilNliiiiu (IjiKiicrn-dtypc |Kirtriiil.«i li» nil ctmicrs. He was 
Hiwi'iHiful I'i'oiii llif Ntfirl; in iHrjl \m wnrk t<H»k a prize at the 
Ii'iimIoii Wiu'IiTn l-'tiir; iilxiul the hhiiii' tiriK- lie ripened an 
dllli'r' ill \^'ll<l|lil1^l(lll; in tlir (iflicN he hroii^ht over Alexander 
(tiu'ihiir. Mil i'\|nrl ill Mil- new rcvdhilionary wet-plate proc- 
i'<i«t, uhli'ti uavi- ft iir^iilivc f'liriiiNhiii^ niaiiy prints instead of 
line iiiiilii|im'iitiilile nrif^itiiil; nm! in llic Iwciity yL'urs hetween 
IliH tthii'l mill llic Civil Wiir In- hecainr the I'nshionahlc pliotog- 
niplit'r 111' liii diiy tin in evidenced nut only hy the stiperh cnl- 
Irt'lliiii III' nnhilili' pi-iipic whnsr portraits he jjathered togctlier, 
Imt liy llri'li' lliirk'.s cIiinwi- verse (frotn " Iler Letter"); 

^^■^ll, vi'i it villi mnw 111 out firiviriK 

I'.iu'li liny ill till- I'nik, four-iii-liaiKi — 
ir vi»i »n* |H>iir ilciir nmiiiiiiH coiitriviiig 

I'll liiiik ■t]|tri'iititiinil1y f;niii<l. — 
If yiiii ■!»« iMiim'" iiiitiiri', ns tiikcn 

Hv lliiiily, (uul tiuti'il III Hint,— 
Villi ti luvir HiivjHi't 111' solil liiicon 

vViiil (limr Mt Pdvvrty Flut. 

I'iMMi tl\U sunny iH-riixl of pntsperity the C\vi\ War 
tvnitcr tit imtl. Hi-mly hud made ]iorlniil.s of scores of the 
HH-»t «h*« li-^iHtl into still jrrr'aler pnrtninenee as leaders in 
IIh- tvrrd»U- stmnirlr. and his vimmnis etithiisiwsin saw in this 
lWl\T dntiiM gtn 0|>|>t)rtiinity to uin ever briRhter laurels. His 
MH'VHX mihI his «v>)t)AintAni'r with men in authority overcame 
rwry Uwlsvlc. «nd \w stirtvcdwl in interesting President Lin- 
ft^tx, S»\itv*«ry Stitn^Mt. tltiwrnl (irant. and Allan I'inkerton 
h» JttK-tt *lt rvteiit thut 1«- **t»inrtt tl>c protection of the Secret 
S*Mr\K-*\ mfci iM^ntiitm t^» nMk*- [tht^to^iraphs at the front. 
K\vrv^^«^J^ Kw tv> W t^Mw at his own cxitrn?*. but wHth entire 
w^^tWV-*^^ W «r\(x«p|K>l his nwti> at*d «'t iMit himself as well. 
|P>^V itv^(^uc<K^tv$; H^ t^^utrv) a^iitsl bn-akajir by inakini; two 
tlN|t«ttvv« vtf t'vvryttunje, »i>d iixfttsinj; into all his own ambition 
K\ iwh^»\>s>> iK- w\vrVl by this iinhcuninvf feat. 

TW »»x\l fv* s»k4 prmuls ap)kr«rs in a "home letter " 

w^ftir^wwi M yv Wax* Wm ^♦^s^Tvw«U. Tliis Htrr. ttattx^l Marct 
l«i ltd, aMN» tM 41k ^ lieftiR "aU pboUvmphmt; has 
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been stopped by general orders from headquarters." Owing 
to ignorance of this order on the part of the guard at the 
bridge, Whitney was allowed to reach the Army of the Poto- 
mac, where he made application to General McClellan for a 
special pass. 

We shall get some more glimpses presently of these ad- 
venturous souls in action. But, as already hinted, extraordi- 
nary as were the results of Brady's impetuous vigor, he was 
but one of many in the great work of picturing the war. 
Three-fourths of the scenes with the Army of the Potomac 
were made by Gardner. Thomas G. Roche was an indefatig- 
able worker in the armies' train. Captain A. J. Russell, 
detached as official camera-man for the War Department, 
obtained many invaluable pictures illustrating the military 
railroading and construction work of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, which were hurried straightway to Secretary Stanton 
at Washington. Sam A. Cooley was attached to the Tenth 
Army Corps, and recorded the happenings around Savannah, 
Fort McAllister, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Beaufort, and 
Charleston during the bombardment; George M. Barnard, 
under the supervision of General O. M. Poe (then Captain in 
the Engineer Corps), did yeoman's sen'ice around Atlanta. 

S. R. Siebert was very busy indeed at Charleston in 1865. 
Cook of Charleston, Edwards of New Orleans, and other 
unknown men on the Confederate side, working under even 
greater difficulties (Cook, for instance, had to secure his chemi- 
cals from Anthony in New York— who also supplied Brady 
— and smuggle them through), did their part in the vast labor; 
and many another unknown, including the makers of the little 
caries de visite, contributed to the panorama which to-day un- 
folds itself before the reader. 

One most interesting camera-man of unique kind was 
A. D. lA'tle, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, who made a series 
of views (covering three years and several campaigns — and 
consequently scattered through the present work) for the 
specific use of the Confederate Secret Service. That is to say, 
he was a " camera spy," and a good one, too. He secured his 
chemicals from the same great firm of Anthony & Co., in New 
York, but instead of running the blockade with them, they 
were supplied on " orders to trade." In many cases, for in- 
stance, the necessary iodides and bromides masqueraded as 
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A TRUl>rPn OF THE WET PLATE 



VH seems almost impossi'lilc Ihat Uiis phato|irnj>!i roiiM tmve lw*n token hefon' tl>e iiilvenl of nindcm pho- 
[tographic nppariitun. >■«■ I Mr. (ionlncr's ncpativc. made aliuost fifty years af!o, Diight well riirnisli it striking 
Kliibit ill n tixideni photoKrnphic miUhi, Tlie vit-w lis of Quarlcii' Mill, on llir North Arinn Riv«T. Vdr}(ima. 
In grassy fields above the null the tenLi at Uie lieiulipiartert of Clrnnt and Meade were pitched for n dliy 
or two during the march which (*ulininBte<l in llie siege of Petersburg. Among lh« prisoner* brought iti 
phile the army wnt here in eamp was n wninim Hnd in ('onfwlernte gray, iippiirenlly [RTforming the diilit-.t 
"of a 8Ci>ut. Phe was captured ii«tnde of n ImnysloMl and asserted that she l»elonged lo a battery of nrlillcry. 
This wild ereature, with her tangled bWk locks hanging down her neck, Ijeeame the center of interest to 
the idlers of the camp. At these she would oei-iLsinnally tlintw stones with considerable accurney. particu- 
liirly at the negroes, who gnve her a wndc berth. As the faithful eaniern indicates, ihe river ouTTcnl »l this 
point is stniiig and rapid. While General Tlioma,s I., CrittenJ<-n's divi«ii>]i of tlie Federal Ninth Coqis 
wu cnxning the North .Vnna (June ii, IS64) by fording the niill-dani, many sturdy foot-soldicrK as well as 
honeemen were swept over the fidls, However, the division got across in good fighting .thiiiie and formed 
a line of battle around the ford on the southern iMnk just in time to head oft a bold Confederate dash for 
the same coign of vantune. Crittenden's advance guard was hotly engaged in the woods bcj'ond the mill 
and being roughly handled when the rear of the column reached the southern bank. 
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quinine.' Mr. Lytle's son relates that his father used to signal 
with flag and lantern from the ohservation tower on the top 
of the ruins of the Baton Rouge cajtitol to Scott's Bluff, 
whence the messages were relayed to tlie Confederates near 
New Orleans; but he found this provided such a tempting tar- 
get for the Federal sharpshooters that he discontinued the 
practice. 

There are contemporar)' comments on the first crop 
of war jihotograjihs^ — which confirm several jjoints already 
made. Ilximphrcy's Journal in October, 1861, contained the 
following : 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF WAR SERIES 

Among the portraits in Brady's selection, spoken of in our last 
number, are those of ninny lending generals and colonels — McClelInn, 
McDowell, Hcintzelriian, Bumaide, Wood, Corcoran, Blocmii, and otiicrs. 
Of tlie larger groups, the most effective are those of the amiy passing 
through Fairfax village, the battery of the 1st Rhode Island regiment 
at Camp Spraguc, the 71st Regiment [New York] formed in hollow 
square at the Nuvy Yard, the Engineer Corps of the New York Twelfth 
at Ctt'.np Anderson, Zouaves on the lookout from the belfry of Fairfax 
Court House, etc., etc. 

Mr. Brady intends to take other photographic scenes of the locali- 
ties of our army and of battle-scenes, and his collection will undoubtedly 
prove to be the most interesting ever yet exhibited. But why should 
he monopolize this <lepartment ? We have plenty of other artists as good 
as he is. What a field would there he for Anthony's instantaneous views 
and for stereoscopic pictures. Let other artists exhibit a little of Mr. 
Brady's enterprise and furnish the public with more views. There are 
numerous photographers close by the stirring scenes which are being 
daily enacted, and now is the tune for them to distinguish themselves. 

We have seen how far Brady came from " monopolizing " 
the field. And surely the simi total of achievement is triumph- 
ant enough to share among all who had any hand in it, 

And now let us try to get some idea of the problem which 
confronted these enthusiasts, and see how they tackled it. 

'This statenient is historically confirmed. Professor Walter L. Flem- 
ing, of the University of Loui.siana, states he has seeu many such orders- 
lo-trade, signed by President Lincoln, but not countersigned by Secretary 
Stanton. 
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Imagine what it must have meant even to get to the scene 
of action — with cunil)ersome tent and apiiaratus, and a couple 
of hundred glass plates whose hreakage meant failure; over 
unspeakahle back-country roads or no roads at all; with the 
continual chance of being picked off by some scouting sharp- 
shooter or captured through some shift of the armies. 
. The first siglit of the queer-looking wagon caused amaze- 

1 ment, speculati<tn. derision. " Wliat is it?" became so inevi- 
! table a greeting that to this day if one asks a group of soldiers 
about war-pliotographs, they will cxeluim simultaneously. 
"Oh, yes, the ' what-is-it ' wagon!" It became a familiar 
sight, yet the novelty of its awkward mystery never quite 
M'ore off. 

Having arrived, and having faced the real perils gener- 
ally attendant upon reaching the scenes of keenest interest, 
our camera adventurer was I)ut through the overture of his 
troubles. The most advanced pliotography of that day was 
tlie wet-plate method, by which the plates had to be coated in 
the dark (which meant in this case carrying ever\'where a 
smothery, light-proof tent), t\rposed within five minutes, and 
developed within five minutes more! For the benefit of ama- 
teur members of the craft here are some notes from the veteran 
photographer, Mr. George G. llockwood: 

Fit'^t, all the pbiin ^Ihns pliitcs in various sizes, usually 8x10, 
Imd to lio curcfiillv cIciinL'tl iiiul cnrrii'd in ilust-jtroof boxes. When 
roudy for action, tlu' pliito ivas carufiillv conti'd witli " collodion," wliicK 
rarriod in sohition the " excitnnts "- — bromide and iodide of potassium, 
or amnioiiin, or cadmium. L'ollodinn is miidt' by tin' solution of fiiin- 
fotton iJi abont L-qnid jiitrts of sulphuric ether and 95' proof alcohol. 
Tlie salts abovt' irientiont'd are then added, making the collodion a reli'i- 
clc for obtaining the sensitive surface on tbe glass plate. The coating 
of plates was a delicate operation even in the ordinary well -organized 
studio. After eoatinjr tlic plate with collodion and letting tlie ether 
and alcohol evaporate to just the right degree of " stickiness," it was 
hiwered carefully into a deep " batli balder " wbicb contained a sobition 
of nitrate of silver about 60'"' for quick field-work. This operation 
created the sensitive condition of the plate, and had to be done in total 
darkness except a subdued yellow light. When properly coated (from 
three to five minutes) the plate was put into a "slide" or " holiler " 
and exposed to tbe action of tlie light in tbe camera. When exposed, 
it was returned to the dark-room and developed. 
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AMENITIES tW THK TAMP IN I90t 



Tl>'n photofTDplu taJirn al Bnin'l.vStiitiim.ViwnU, inmrtrrllmlPXiimplr"! Ilic -kill nl thi- wnr pliotoifnitiKm, Wiliiii werpuiPinlwr 
Ihiil DTthocbrmiiB lie plaint werr unilrciitiii?') ot in tlicilitiri ul thrCiril \Vur, tliccvlcir vnlunul IIiU |iiclum(ivnlnr\'r1<iut. The cull oiliori 
•nrt-phtp hiu ciuplil (he thern and (i.-iturr of tlip silk drriKf worn hy tlicr oSirpr** wivrs. whcim vr srv on a tint to a pcTmuintt 
rnmp. Tlio cnUv&fv lo the tfnl it n fine Piampln of Ibc ruitic work with wliicb thi- (^Aginiir Curpi iif ihc vnrioiin armjca nmuaeiJ 
ihcRurIra dufing prrindi wlijoh vniild othrrwiv br dpnit In ttdlout huctintjr. The offitvn' qitnrtrr* nwvitl fint ultimllon. Thii* 
ui almoaphm- of iniinfiitmUIr clinrni whh Ihmwn nbuut tlii^ prrmanenl ounpa tn which thir vivu of Ihr ndlffn imnr in llirir liri^'r 
vialto to the (roni, Hnil Ircim wliii'li tlii'y n-luclanlly rvlurnni urilhaiit ■trin|{ tm.vlhinK nl tlir" m^nomp itirlr nf wnr A review «r a 
pnradr wu luually hrld for Ihrir mtprlninmrnt. In Ihr ««iry wniting Iirfarr PrteTtUura <<urinK Ihr %icite. Uic (unmutul i.-unsiimniii- 
lion rd (rhicfa prarticiiTly Hnwrf Ihr wnr, thi" NVw York i-n((iniyTii, wliili.- nol rniisKi'il jn iln-ngthpnine lUc Fnlrrnl (oflilirnlioiu« nniuwil 
thcmadvc* by ramlnictmK o numhrr a\ nwlir buildiiiKt nf grvtA beauty. Oiic of Ihtm wiu tlic liniuil tiini^r lownrd tlii' Idt of the 
Frdo*] liar of inveMmenL Nrnr it a iiilHlnnlisl nnil rtrliitir liimiiltul biiil'lltij; wxa rn'Cl''il. nnil. t-i Likr tlie plaa' of a dc-Dialiihnl 
chiirciv • tKf Bud btttrr fuilic tilriieturc Kl'nuiit iutu being. 
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Mr. Rockwood also knew all about Brady's wagon, hav- 
ing had a similar contrivance made for himself before the war, 
for taking pictures in the country. He " used an ordinary 
delivery wagon of the period, much like the butcher's cart of 
to-day and had a strong step attached at the rear and below 
the level of the wagon floor, A door was put on at the back, 
carefully hung so as to be light-proof. The door, you under- 
stand, came down over the step which was boxed in at the 
sides, making it a sort of well within the body of the wagon 
rather than a true step. 

" The work of coating or sensitizing the plates and that 
of developing them was done from this well, in which there was 
just room enough to work. As the operator stood there the 
collodion was within reach of his right hand, in a special re- 
ceptacle. On his left also was the holder of one of the baths. 
The chief developing bath was in front, with the tanks of 
various liquids stored In front of it again, and the space be- 
tween it and the floor filled with plates. 

" With such a wagon on a larger scale, large enough for 
men to sleep in front of the dark-room part, the phenomenal 
pictures of Brady were made possible. Brady risked his life 
many a time in order not to separate from this cumbrous piece 
of impedimenta. 

" On exceptional occasions in very cold weather the life 
of a wet plate might be extended to nearly an hour on either 
side of the exposure, the coating or the development side, but 
onlinarily the work had to be done within a very few minutes, 
and every minute of delay resulted in loss of brilhancy and 
depth in the negative." 

Some vivid ghmpses of the war-photographers' troubles 
come also from Mr. J. Pitcher Spencer, who knew the work 
intimately : 



We worked long with one of the foremost of Bniily's men, and 
here let me doff nij hat to the name of M. B. Brady — few to-day are 
worthy to carry his camera case, even as far as abiHty from the photo- 
graphic standpoint goes. I was, in common with the " Cape Codders," 
following the ocean from 1859 to 1864; I was only home a few months 
— 1862-63 — and even then from our boys who came home invalided 
we heard of that grand picture-maker Brady, as they called him. 

When I made some views (with the only apparatus then known, the 
"wet plate"), there came a large realization of some of the immense 
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difficulties surmounted by those who made war- pictures. When you 
realize tliat the most sensitive of all the list of chemicals are requisite 
to make collodion, which must coat every plate, and that the very 
slightest breiith might carry enough " poison " across the plate being 
coated to make it produce a blank spot instea<I of sonic much desired 
effect, you nmy perhaps have a faint idea of the care requisite to 
produce o. picture. Moreover, it took unceasing care to keep every 
bit of the apparatus, as well as each and every chemical, free from any 
possible contamination which might affect the picture. Often a breath 
of wind, no matter how gentle, spoiled the whole affair. 

Often, just as some fine result looked certain, a hot streak of air 
would not only spoil the plate, hut put the instrument out of com- 
mission, by curling some part of it out of shape. In face of these, and 
hundreds of minor discouragements, the men imbued with vim and force- 
fulness by the " Only Brady " kept right along and to-day the world 
can enjoy these wonderful views as a result. 

Still further details come from an old soldier and photo- 
graphic expert, Mr. F. M. Rood: 

The plate " flowed " with collodion was dipped at once in a bath 
of nitrate of silver, in water also lodizeil, remained there in darknen 
three to five minutes; still in darkness, it was taken out, drained, put 
in the dark-holder, exposetl, and developed in the dark-tent at once. 
The time between flowing the collmlion and developing should not ex- 
ceed eight or ten minutes. The <levoloper was sulphate of iron solu- 
tion and acetic acid, after which came a slight washing and fixing (to 
remove the surplus silver) with solution of cyanide of potassium; and 
then a final washing, drying, and varnishing. The surface {wet or 
dry), unlike a dry plate, could not be touched. I was all through the 
war from 1861-6fl, in the Ninety-third New York regiment, whose 
pictures you have given. I recognised quite a number of the old com- 
rades. You have also in your collection a negative of each company 
of that regiment. 

Fortunately the picture men occasionally immortalized 
each other as well as the combatants, so that we have a num- 
ber of intimate glimpses of their life and methods. In one 
the wagon, chemicals and camera are in the very trenches at 
Atlanta, and they tell more than pages of description. But, 
naturally, they cannot show the arduous labor, the narrow 
escapes, the omnipresent obstacles which couid be overcome 
only by the keenest ardor and determination. The epic of the 
war-photographer is still to be written. It would compare 
favorably with the story of many battles. And it does not 
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CAMP LIFE OF THE IM"ADING ARMY 



This picture preserves for us the irspk-ndeiil aspect of the ciunp of McCletlan's Army of the Potomac in 
the spring of ISfti. On his miirch from Yorklown toward Richmond, McCIcUan ndvanced his supply base 
from Cunibcrinnd L»ndiiig to White House on the Pnmiinkcv, llu- h«rn.-ti fiehU on thi- hniik of Ihc river 
were converteii as if hy iiiAKie into an ininiense city «>f tents slretdiing awity as far as the eye could see. 
while mirrored in the river \ay the immense fleet of transports convoyed up by gunboats from Portress 
Monroe. Here we see but astmill M-ctionof this inxpirinfc view. In the foreground, around tlie mud-.<p»ttcred 
forge, the blankets and knapsacks of the farriers have been thrown carelessly on the ground. Farther on the 
patient army mules are tctliered around the wugons. In the background, before the camp of the Fifth 
New York Volunteer! (DurytoN Zouaves), a regiment of iiifiintT^* i» drawn u]i in columns of <'ompani«5 for 
inspection drill. From the 15th to the lJ)th of May the Army of the Potomac was concentrated between 
Cumberland Lmiding iind \Miiti> House. Wiilc in camp an important change was made in the organi- 
isation of the army. The divisions of Porter and Sykea were unitetl into the Fifth Coriw under Porter, 
and lho»c of Frnnkliii and Smith into the Sixth Corps under Franklin. On May 19th the movement to 

Porter and Franklin to Tun.staH's Station. 
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require much imagination, after viewing the results obtained 
in the face of such conditions, to get a fair measure of these 
indomitable workers. 

The story of the way in which these pictures have been 
rescued from obscurity is ahnost as romantic a tale as that of 
their making. The net result of Brady's efforts was a col- 
lection of over seven thousand pictures (two negatives of each 
in most cases) ; and the expenditure involved, estimated at 
$100,000, ruined him. One set, after undergoing the most 
extraordinary vicissitudes, finally passed into the Govern- 
ment's possession, where it is now held with a prohibition 
against its use for commercial purposes. The $25,000 tardily 
voted to Mr. Brady by Congress did not retrieve his financial 
fortunes, and he died in the nineties, in a New York hospital, 
poor and forgotten, save by a few old-time friends. 

Brady's own negatives passed in the seventies into the pos- 
session of Anthony, in default of payment of his bills for 
photographic supplies. They were kicked about from pillar 
to post for ten years, until John C. Taylor found them in 
an attic and bought them; from this they became the back- 
hone of the Ordway-Rand collection ; and in 1895 Brady him- 
self had no idea what had become of them. Many were broken, 
lost, or desti-oyed by fire. After passing to various other 
owners, they were discovered and appreciated by Edward 
Bailey Eaton, of Hartford, Connecticut, who created the 
immediate train of events that led to their importance as the 
nucleus of a collection of many thousand pictures gathered 
from all over the country to furnish the material for this work. 

From all sorts of sources, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Maine to the Gulf, these hidden treasures have been 
drawn. Historical societies. Government and State bureaus, 
hbrarians, private collectors, military and patriotic organiza- 
tions, old soldiers and their families have recollected, upon 
earnest insistence, that they did have such things or once 
knew of them. Singly and in groups they have come from 
walls, out of archives, safes, old garrets, often seeing the 
light of day for the first time in a generation, to join together 
once more in a pictorial army which daily grew more irre- 
sistible as the new arrivals augmented, supplemented, and ex- 
plained. The superb result is here spread forth and illumi- 
nated for posterity. 
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( Apart fnim all tlic ahovt consiilerations, tht'-se itivaluable 

picture are well wortli aftintififi frurii the stafii![Hiint nf jiicto- 
ri«l arl. \Vc talk a ^rc-at tk-al IKMva(lay^i nituiit the a.stoi)- 
tthiuff Mdrmtim of ni(xleni art-|>)ir)toKra]>hy: antl it is quite 
tnuT Ual (rtlitfil rnvesti^falnrs liavt- iriimfasiiral)ly increased 
ti»r ruftift ainl fifxihility of ciiiin.-ni nn'thiKis iiiid results. We 
turn fiutnipuUtc (K.-^utivcK uiid print to prixhice any sort of 
*ff«1', we print in tint or color, omitting or adding what we 
t*iflh; fiuniwrlriKH nii-n of arlistic capacity arc duily showing 
how to trammiit ]>er«onal feeling tliroiigli the intricacies of the 
mcdianical prmvus. Itut il is just as true as when the cave- 
man MTalchcd on a hone his recollections of niainnioth and 
rciwle^r, that tlic artist will [inHluce work that moves the be- 
holder, no itialtcr how eniiic may he his inijdcmcnts. Clearly 
tlicrc were artists among these I'ivil W'ur photographers. 

I'lolmlily tliis WHS caused hy iiiitnral selection. It took 
nrrlor and /est fur this pnrtieulnr tiling ahove all others to 
Iccep a man at it in face of tin- Imrdships and disheartening 
handicaps. In any case, the work speaks for itself. Over and 
over one is thrilled by a sympathetic realization that tlie van- 
ished tijati who pointe<l the camera at some particular scene, 
iiiust have fell precisely the same pleasure in a telling com- 
posilron of lan<lscaiH-. in a lifelike gniuping. in a dramatic 
glimpse of a hattery in action, in a genre study of a wounded 
soldier wHtchi-d over by a coniradi- — -that wc feel to-day and 
that some sceitig eye will respon<I to generations in the future. 
'I'his is the true iniinortaiity of art. And when the emotions 
thus aroused center hIkhiI a struggle which determined the 
destiny of a great nalicMi, the pichirc that arouses them takes 
its proper place as an inii>ortanl factor in that heritage of the 
past M liich gives us to-day increased stature over all past 
ages, just hwausc we add all their experience to our own. 
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WITH THE DEFKN'DKRS Uf WASHINGTON IS ICO* ; 
THE SALI.Y-rOHT AT FOKT BKIIAHnsOS 




•■IIISTOKV DHOHillT A(;AL\ IM^ TilE I'UKSKNT TEN:>l!:" 

The value of "The I'hoto(n^plnc Kccord as lIiftIor>-" is piiipliasiiEnl in tlir ccmlrihution rrrnii Mr. George 
Hnvcn I'uttiiiiTi on \>tttK fi"- Thii phol()|;rn|>li of « dniiimlif sct-iie wa* laken on a July day after thp photog- 
rnpher'a own Iicarl^t'lcHr iitkI i^iiiiny. The fort is nt ihc end of IVinh TrtH* StPeet, AHmila, to the north 
of the eity. Sherman had just taken possession, and the man at Ihc left is a cavalrj-nmn of his forces. 
The mire-ealted wlieels of Uic giins show that tJiey have been dn4;;;ed through milea and miles of muddy 




A STRIKINC; WAR PlKmMJKAI'H OF 63 



■ Tlir inlroilttrlioii on j»ge SO, "llintofimphinf! tite Civil War," renutrks on tbr fiTniu* m|uirrd to 
I nidi vivi<l nctinn by citniern in lite days of '01. Tlic um> of tlir instninK'nt hail not then become pastime; 
it vfA* H |iiom>rr xrh'iM-r. rrc|iiirinf[ iibsoltitf knowlrclgt'. traitiini;. ittxl t^pt-ncDce. Only rxpcrts like tbr nwi 
thnt Bradj- traineil couW <lc> siich work a* tbU. Tbrre wvw iio lichtnin^ shutters, no aiilomnlic or uni\ 
focu«. In positiuns of danger nnd at times wben speed and nwwrncy were trtjuired. there was the 
of the old-fa'<liii>ned wet plate to consider, with all il» drawtwiok*. No wonder people were surrmxed 
pictures such as this exist; they had grown used to tlie old n-oodeut and the often mutilated attempt:)* 
pen and pencil to portraj* such .trenes of action. There are many who De\'cr knew that pbolograpby 
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AIITIM.ERV "REGITLARS" BEFORE CILVNCELLOKSVILLE 



possible in the Civil War. Yel liM>fc at lliis Ciiinii Iiatlor^-, l«ki-ii I\v the sliorc of tlic KjippaliannodCi jiut 
bcfiin- till- Iwtlli- of ClmiiofliorHvillc. Action, niovfniciit. portraiture arc shown. We e«ii hear the officer 
MftiidiDg in front giving his onW.*; hiw fipiirt- Ir:initi(£ sli(;litly forw»M is leiiw with s[«»kcn woMs uf coin- 
miuid. The vannotieers. re.stiiij; or riiiiimitiK h(>Die t)ie cliurKe*!, are inHf^ii fieri it ty]Hrx of the in«ti w)io 
made Uu' Army of I hi- I'otomiic — the army doomed tosufTcr, a few dflys after this picture was taken, its crush- 
ing repulse by Ihe famous flankinfr Hiiir^ of "Stoncwnll" Jiicktuii; yet Ihc army wliich kepi fnilh iitid 
lliinulel^' became invineibh- in the grentest civil war of hisloiy. Within sixty duj's after the ChunceUors- 
le defeat Ihe truo)iH enj^tged won a signal triumph over the self-samo opponents at Grttysbur^ 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 
AS HISTORY 

By George Havkn Putnam 

Adjutimi aiid Brevet Major 176th N'ew I'ork Volunteer Infantry 

*^ I lis fifty years since. The words recall the opening sen- 
X tence of Scott's famous romance, " Waverley," and 
Scott's reference, hke my own, had to do with the strenuous 
years of civil war. 

To one examining the imique series of photographs which 
were secured, dui'ing the campaigns of our great war, hy the 
pluck and persistence of Brady and Gardner, and the nega- 
tives of which Iiave, almost miraculously, been preserved 
through the vicissitudes of half a c-entury, comes, however, the 
feeling that these battles and marchhigs were the events not of 
fifty years back, but of yesterday, if not, iiideed, things of to- 
day. These vivid pictures bring past history into the present 
tense; the observer sees our citizen soldiers as they camped, 
as they marched, and as they fought, and comes to know liow 
they lived and how they died. There are revealed to the eye 
through these lifelike photograplis. as if through a vitascope, 
the successive scenes of the great life-and-death drama of the 
nation's struggle for existence, a struggle which was fought 
out tln'ough four eventful years, and in which were sacrificed 
of the best of manhood of the country, North and South, eight 
hundred thousand lives. 

In September. 18G2, I landed in New York from the 
Bremen steamer Ilansa, which was then making its first trans- 
atlantic trip. I had left my German university for the purpose 
of enlisting in the Union army, and. with the behef that the 
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This informal phnt»f(m(>h of the Ninety-Third New York Infantry wiw tukcii in 1862 jusl (n'ftirp Anliclnni. 
In it we aev the quality of the m(^n who droppi-d t)ii- purvuils of civil life »nd flncked to form the nrmics of 
the North. Thll!>, in cum]! nnd mi lUc Imllleticid llie cuinerH did t1» work iiitd imw lake.« lis luK-k oxt-rlhc 
four terrilde years, showing us to the minutest detnil how our men murehed Aiid live«I nnd foufjlit. The 
youth uf tile tro«>[)M is Ktrikinfdy evident in thin pieture a>t they .itsml aswemhied here with ibcir arms hastily 
stacked for the ever-pleasurable experience of having their pictures taken. 
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war could hardly be prolonged for many further months, I 
had secured leave of absence from my university only for the 
college year. I have to-day a vivid recollection of the impres- 
sion made upon the young student by the war atmosphere in 
which he found his home city. In coming up from the steam- 
ship pier, I found myself on Broadway near the office of the 
Herald, at that time at the corner of Ann Street. The bulletin 
board was surrounded by a crowd of anxious citizens, whose ex- 
citement was so tense that it expressed itself not in utterance 
but in silence. Witli some difficulty, I made my way near 
enough to tlie building to get a glimpse of the announcement 
on tlie board. The heading was, " A battle is now going on in 
Marj'land ; it is hoped that General McClellan will drive Lee's 
army back into the Potomac." 

I recall to-day the curious impressiveness of the present 
tense, of the report of a battle that was actually " going on." 
To one who reads such an announcement, all things seem to 
be possible, and as I stood surrounded by men whose pulses 
were throbbing with the keenest of emotions, I felt with them 
as if we could almost hear the sound of the cannon on the 
Potomac. The contrast was the stronger to one coming from 
the quiet lecture-rooms of a distant university to the streets 
of a great city excited with twelve months of war, and with the 
ever-present doubt as to what the hours of each day might 
bring forth. The fight that was then " going on " is known in 
history as the battle of Antietam. History tells us that Lee's 
army was not pushed into the Potomac. There were two 
causes that prevented this result — George B. McClellan and 
Robert E. Lee. McClellan was a skilled engineer and he knew 
how to organize troops, but he never pushed an enemy's army 
before him with the energy of a man who meant to win and who 
had faith that he could win. It was his habit to feel tiiat he 
had made a brilliant success when, having come into toudi 
with the foe, he had succeeded in withdrawing his own army 
without undue loss; and it is fair to say that when the enemy 
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was Robert E. Lee, such a successful withdrawal might almost 
be considered as a triumph. 

A fresh and vivid impression of the scene of the bloody 
stniggle at Antietam Creek is given in one of the photographs 
in this great war series. The [jlucky photographer lias suc- 
ceeded in securing, from the very edge of the battle-field, a 
view of the movements of the troops that are on the charge; 
and when, on the further edge of the fields, we actually see the 
smoke of the long lines of rifles by which that charge is to be 
rejjulsed, we feel as if the battle were again " going on " before 
our eyes, and we find ourseh'es again infused with mingled 
dread and expectation as to the result. 

In looking at the photographs, the Union veteran recalls 
tlie fierce charge of Bumside's men for the possession of the 
bridge and the sturdy resistance made by the regiments of 
Longstrcet. He will grieve with the Army of the Potomac 
and with the country at the untimely death of the old hero. 
General Mansfield ; he will recall the graphic description given 
by the poet Holmes of the weary week's search through the 
battle-fiehl and the environs for the " body " of his son, the 
young cajitain, who lived to become one of tlie scholarly mem- 
bers of the national Supreme Court; and be may share the 
disappointment not only of the army, but of the citizens back 
of the army, that, notwithstanding his advantages of position, 
ilcClellan should have permitted the Confederate army to 
withdraw without molestation, carrying with it its trains, its 
artillery, and even its captured prisoners. 

Another photograi>h in the series, which is an example of 
special enterprise on the part of Jlr. Bra<ly, presents Lincoln 
and McClellan in consultation some time after this bloody 
and indecisive battle. The pose and the features of the two 
men are admirably characteristic. Two weeks have elapsed 
since I^ee's withdrawal across the river, but the Army of the 
Potomac, while rested and fully resupplied, has been held by its 
voung commander in an inexplicable inaction. Lincoln's per- 




sistent demand for an advance and his reiterated inquiries as 
to the grounds for the delay have Diet with no response. The 
President finally eomes to the f»inp for a personal word with 
the commander in the field. How the photographer secured 
the opportunitj- of being present at such an inten-iew one 
does not know, but that he was there is unmistakable. 

These vivid photographs which constitute the great his- 
toric series bring again into the present tense, for the memories 
of the veterans, all of the dramatic scenes of the years of war; 
and even to those who are not veterans, those who have grown 
up in years of peace and to whom the campaigns of half a 
centurj- back are but historic pages or dim stories, even to them 
must come, in looking at these pictures of campaigns, these 
vi^id episodes of life and death, a clearer realization than could 
be secured in any other way of what the four years' struggle 
meant for their fathers and their grandfathers. 

The fine views of Fort Stevens and Fort Lincoln recall 
the several periods in n-hich, to the continuing anxieties of the 
people's leailer, was added immediate apprehension as to the 
safety of the national cai>ital. On the 19lh of April, 1861, the 
Massachusetts Sixth, on its way to the protection of Washing- 
ton, had been attacked in Baltimore, and connections between 
Washington and the Xorth were cut off. A few hundred troops 
represented all the forces that the nation had for the moment 
been able to place in position for the protection of the capital. 

I have stood, as thousands of nsitors have stood, in Lin- 
coln's old study, the windows of which overlook the Potomac; 
and I have had recalled to mind the vision of his tall figure 
and sad face as he stood looking across the river M'here the 
picket lines of the Virginia troops could be traced by the 
smoke, and dreading from morning to morning the approach 
of these troops over the I^ong Bridge. There must have come 
to Lincoln during these anxious days the dread that he was to 
be the last President of the United States, and that the torch, 
representing the life of the nation, that had been transmitted 
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IImv Ihf Esiint Rgiire of tlic Gn-at EmnnnpHlur ronfrmitiHl Gpnn'al MrClrllnu tn liU tumdquartpn Iwo weeks after Antirtnni tind 
cheekeil Lee'i iiivnslun of Mai7tan<l nnil linii rnublci) tin- Pn-sidrnt lu i»ur t.hc- Emancipnticin ProrlniUBtlon. Bniil>''ii ruuicm Lag 
pmrn'ol tliis mnurkalilf: ocen.iicin. the Iniil rime tlint Ihc-.T two uiim niet nicti oilier. "We spenl uine lime on the ImtUelield aod 
«aDVertnl luUy on the Jtnte o[ nffnin. He tolil roe Umt lie Wn.i fiitiffied irilli nil tlint I hnd done, thut lie waM uland by me. He 
pnrted from me wiUi the ntramt eordinltly," mid (lenenil MirClelliin. The (iLin to foDow up the mieiysoi uf ,\»tii-ljnii in iho 
rSorl In bring Ihe tear to n ipcedy I'onrluainn miut Iihvp htfn tlie Ihuilglit iippeniiott jn llir inlivl of llii' C(ii»iiiBn<ler~ in-Chief of tbe 
Army u lie talkeil with liii nio.it pcipiiUir CI-tithI in I lie ii-nl. A few dayi Inli-r mine Ihennler from WjMliini[ionlo'*cTCratLe Potomac 
And evt battle to the enemy or drive liiiu Suutli." McClellan wu rrlic\'ud ill tbe mid«t of a mavemeut tv can)- out the order. 
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to him l»y the faltering hands of his predecessor was to expire 
while he was still resixiiisilile for the continuity of the flame. 

And it was not only in 1861 that the capital was imperiled. 
The anxiety of the President (never for himself, but only for 
his country and his responsihilities) was to he renewed in June, 
1863, when I^e was in Marj-Iand, and in July, 1861, at Uie 
time of Karly's raid. It was during Karly's hurried attack 
that Lincoln, visiting Fort Stevens, came into direct sight of 
the fighting by which Karly's men were finally repulsed. For 
the President, the war must indeed at this time have been 
something in the present tense, something which meant dread 
possibilities always impending. 

The month of July, 1863, marked the turning point of the 
great contest. If the Federal lines had l)een broken at Gettys- 
burg, Lee would ha^'c been able, in placing his army across the 
highways to Baltimore and to Pliiladel])hia, to isolate Washing- 
ton from the North. The Army of the Potomac would, of 
course, have been reconstituted, and I>ee would finally have 
been driven across the P()toniac as he was actually comi>clled to 
retire after the decision of the battle. Hut such a check to the 
efforts of the North, after two years of war for the maintenance 
of the nation, would in all ]m)bahility have secured success for 
the efforts of the Confederate sympathizers in Europe and have 
brought about recognition and intervention on the part of 
France and of England. Such an intervention would have 
meant the triumph of the Confederacy and the breaking up of 
the great Republic. The value for the cause of the success of 
Meade in repelling, with heavy loss, the final assaults of I^c was 
further emphasized by a great triumph in the West. On the 
very day on which Lee's discomfited army was making its 
way hack to the I*otomac, the troo[>s r)f (ieneral Grant were 
placing the Stars and Stripes over the well-defended works of 
Vicksburg. 

A beautiful little picture recalls the sharp fight that was 
made, on July 2, 1863, for the possession of I^ittle Round 










Ilriv «r *"• Miitii' iif tlif jfimnliiuik oJ Ilit- <'il.v nf VVnahiriKlun. «'liii-)i »nt tlitmli-mil in Ihr hrifiiininK nt tin- wnr nnil iii!i«'t|iiriitly an 
ocTOBions nhru LiiiL-iiln. Imileifit: (rum tbr Whitr tliiii.ic. ociiild kv id llip ■liilniiL'F thr snioki- fniiii ConfeilFralr niiii|> lin-n. LiiK'nln 
vniild ont coiwpnl to tlit- wiiliilrownl u( munf of tin- Bnrri»on« nlwiit \Vjuhinf[l(in t« rrinforer Mi-Clcliun on ilir Pi-niDiuln. TIippp 
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■■1ijiri> cDnlrnat wn<- lliiil ul llirir biillli'-u-Hrml ixntiniili'i ulio pmuiil brfure Lincoln wlirn hi' visili-<l the Fnint. ForHgn luUlluy aU 
Lii')i^* oIlMi vi«itr>l llii- tuTla uIkiuI Wodlunglun, In the ifrolcr picliur mv nv Iwii >i( tlivin iiiiipM:liuf{ a gua. 









Top. It was the foresight of General Warren that recog- 
nized the essential importance of this position for the main- 
tenance of the Union line. After the repulse of Sickles's 
Third Corps in the Peach Orchard, Longstreet's men were 
actually on their way to take possession of the rocky hill from 
which the left and rear of the Union line could have been en- 
filaded. No Union force was for the moment available for the 
defense, but AVarren, with two or three aides, raised some flags 
over the rocks, and the leader of Longstreet's advance, getting 
an impression that the position was occupied, delayed a brief 
spell for reenforcements. 

This momentary respite gave Warren time to bring to 
the defense of the hill troops from the nearest command that 
was available, a division of the Fifth Corps. A few minutes 
later, came the first attack, followed by a series of fierce onsets 
that continued through the long summer afternoon. With 
some advantages of position, and with the realization that the 
control of the hill was absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of the line, the Federals held their own; but when darkness 
fell, the rocks of Devil's Den and the slopes of the hill were 
thickly strewn with dead, the bodies of the Blue and the Gray 
lying closely intermingled. A beautiful statue of Warren 
now stands on Little Round Top at the point where, almost 
single-handed, he placed his fla^ when there were no guns be- 
hind it. The general is looking out gravely over the slope and 
toward the opposite crest, where have been placed, in grim con- 
trast to the smiling fields of the quiet farm behind, the Con- 
federate field-guns that mark the position of Longstreet's lines. 

The editors have fortunately been able to include with the 
great Brady series of army photographs a private collection, 
probably unique, of more than four hundred views of the gun- 
boats on the rivers of the West. Each of these vessels repre- 
sents a history of its own. One wishes for the imagination of 
a Homer which could present with due effectiveness a new 
" catalogue of the ships." 
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llMl^trr pen" at (iettysliiir|r. On tills rocky niopi- of I.illl<* Rouml Top. I/>nft»t reel's mf-n fought 
with iho FotU'rnU in llw swond day's cx>nflirl, July ?. 18(i3. From l)oiiIdcr to liouldor thry wonncd their 
Vfiiy, to find Ix-tiind each ii «>ldicr wiiitinK f'>r llio liui>d-t<i-!iiuid stnimtic wliii'li iiiwint lln' dvalli of one 
nr tliir otlicr. After the Imttl^ ench nK-k and tree oveRdindowMl a viclini. The whole Inngled an<l terrible \ 
field pn-scnted n ftir more iippnllini^ appeuniiHV thnn d<H-H the |m-turc. whk-h vrns taken iifler ihe wounded 
viiTc rfiiiiiV"!. iJKle ItiMtml Toi>hiifI liceii h-fl impfolecU'd liy lliciidvuiKi* nf <ifn<'ralSii'kIi's'ThinI<'rtr(i*. 
This hrruk in the Federal line was disrwvcred \>y (ieiicral Warren just in time. JIafllily procuring :i iUg. 
with hut two or three other offieent to help him he pInntcH it on lite hill, which Wi\ Ihe Confedemteiii to 
believe U»e position strongly occupied and delayed Longstrcet's advance lonR enough for troops to l»e 
rushed forward to meet it. The picture tells all too jthiinly at wlut xucriSec the height wius finally Iidd. 
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Admiral Farragut, while accepting the armored vessels 
as possessing certain advantages and as ap|>arently a necessity 
of " modern warfare," had the impatience of the old-fashioned 
sailor agaitist any such attempt at protection. lie preferred 
for himself tlie old tyjie of wooden frigate of which his flag- 
ship, the famous Hartford, was the representative. " Why," 
said he, " if a shell strikes the side of the Hartford it goes clean 
through. TJrdess somehody happens to he directly in the path, 
there is no damage, excejjting a coujile of easily plugged holes. 
But when a shell makes its way into one of those ' damned tea- 
kettles,' it can't get out again. It sputters round inside doing 
all kinds of mischief." It must be borne in mind, apart from 
the natural exaggeration of such an utterance, that Farragut 
was speaking half a centurj' ago, in the time of slow-velocity 
missiles. His phrase " danmed tea-kettles " came, however, to 
be the general descriptive term for the ironclads, applied 
not only by the men in the ranks but by the naval men 
themselves. 

There were assured advantages given by the armor in 
time of action against most of the lire that was possil)le with 
the weapons of the day, )mt for the midsummer climate of 
Louisiana, the " tea-kettles " were most abominable abiding 
places. During the day. the iron of the decks would get so 
hot that the hand coidd barely rest upon it. At night, sleep 
was impossible. The decks were kept wetted <lown, and the 
men lay on them, getting, toward the morning hours when tlie 
hulls had cooled down, such sleep as could be secured. 

The progress of the amiored transports making their 
way up the Red River under fire from the shore was an inter- 
esting feature of that campaign. The steejuiess of the banks 
on the Red River ga^e i>eculiar advantages for such fire, as 
it M'as frequently the case that the guns of the boats could 
not be elevated so as to reach tlie foe's jmsition. It was 
difficult to protect the man at the wheel from such plunging 
fire, but bales of cotton were often jilaced aroiuid the ui)per 





No picture hits ever been pnitili-cl to equnl tliio tiitiioritmii of the very center of the 
ground ovt-r wIiK-h xiir^ctl the xlruggling troops 'mid shot and «hrH during thv thirkeitt 
of the fighting at (>etty!«h»rj{. Ilie cnnH-rji wiw plauUil on I.illli' UfninJ Top, and 
through its ej-c wc look northward over the valley lowurd and beyond iht- litlk- town of 
(JettysburjC. Across the phtin in Ihc middle distance, over the Feileral bniiistworks 
near the crest, and up to the very muzzles of the guns on Cemetery Ridge 
vhich vrrvf belrbinp forth grape and canister, swept the men in ((ray niiiler (ieneral 
Pickctl in the liwt brave but nnNucct-s.iful u^mmuII that left Meade in jiosBcssion of the 
field on Independence Day, 1863, The daring gallantry, utter coolness, «n<l grim de- 
tcrminalioD with which Hint charge was mnilc have r«rcl,v bwii jiiirHlli'lfd in hisloiy. 
The ,'«|Hrit of complete devotion to the conviction which prompted Pickett and his mvn 
is one of the most |irc<.-ious hvritngL-s of a united nation. 
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wurks which were sufliL-ieiit to keep off at least musketry fire. 
Tliis iriiprovlsL-il iiiiuor proved, however, nut only insufficient 
hut H jitril wlii-n Ihf enterprising Confederate gunners suc- 
tTcdfd in discharging from their field-pieces red-hot shot. It 
hap|K-netI more than once (I recall witnessing one sucb inci- 
dent) tlmt the cotton was brought into flames by such shot 
mid it hccame necessary to run the vessel ashore. 

A ptiotcigraph in the series which presents a picturesque 
view ill' the famous Red River dam recalls some active spring 
<lay.s in Louisiatm. The pliotograpli gives an excellently accu- 
nite view nl' a [(ortion of tlie dam, through the building of 
wliich Admiral Porter's river fleet of eleven "turtles" was 
hiHiught safely over the rapids at Alexandria, and the army 
of (icneral Ranks, repulsed and disappointed but by no means 
demoralized, was able to make its way back to the Mississippi 
with a very much lessene<i opposition. Through a sudden fall 
of the river, the " tvirtles " had been held above the rapids at 
Alexandria. Without tiie aid of Porter's guns to protect the 
flank of the army retreating along the river road, it would 
have I>ecn necessary to overcome by frontal attacks a series of 
breastworks by which this road was blocked. 

Tlw energetic Confederate leader. General Taylor, had 
nianagetl to cut off all connections with the Mississippi, and, 
while wc were fwding in the town of Alexandria the women 
and childn'u whose men folks were fighting us from outside, 
we hiid rations suflieicnt for only about three weeks. The 
pniblcui was. within the time at our disposal and with the ma- 
terial rtvaihdile (in a i-oimtry in which there was no stone), to 
increase the depth of water on the rapids by about twent\'-two 
inches. The plan submitted by the clever engineer officer, 
l.ieut.-l'olonel Railey. of tlic Fourth Wisconsin, was eagerly 
aixvpttnl by tJcneral Ranks. I'nder Railey's directions, five 
wing-dams were i-onstnicted, of which the shortest pair, with 
the widest mH-rtinv for the water, was up-stream, while the 
lonjfcst pair, with the narrowest passage for the water, was 
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At this spot Miijor-Cipnoral Juhti F. ItrynuMx nicl tiis dciitli. Diiririn llic linit day's fifihlin^ this peaceful 
comfiHtl wiiN I riiri){il<-(l hy Ihv lulvancinf; ('i>nredcnitcii. Tlie cu|K)Ia of llie Mcuiinary on tlir ritltK' Md 
al niKKlfnIi I>y Lee's forces is visible in the distance. The town of Gettysburg lies ono mile beyond. Geti- 
rnd Reyni>ld«* IrmtjiM, adv;iiicinf{ eiirly in the dny, hnd tfiicmiiitered the ConfiNJcmte.s »n<I had been cimiitcllfd 
to fidl back. Later, the Federal line by hard fif-htiDg had gained considerable advantage on the riKhl. Iin(Ki- 
tivnt to retrieve Ihe curlier rctni^rjide inovenn-nl al Uiis point, (iciieral Itcynold^ ti^nin udvanccti his com* 
inand, shovinK back the enemy before it. and hi.-* tine of skirmishers was thrown out to the cornfield in 
the |>icture. Itiding out lu it to rrconiiuiter, (icnerid Itcynotd.t fell, pierci»i by a Confederate bullet, ncur the 
tree ut tlie edge of lite rond. 
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placed at the point on the rapids where the increased depth was 
required. The water was thrown. «s it wvn; into a funnel, 
and not only was the dcptli sec-ured, hut the rush downward 
helped to carry the vessels in safety across the rocks of the 
rapid-s. As I look at the i>h"to^raph, I recall the fatijruiiig 
labor of " house-breaking," wlicn the troops were put to work, 
in dctiiils im alternate days, in pulling down the sugar^niills 
and in hreuking up the iron-work and the hricks. 

On the further side of the river, a territory claimed by the 
sharpshooters r)f our opi)anents, men selected from the West- 
ern regiments, protected more or less hy our skiriuisli line, are 
applying tliclr axes to the shaping of the logs for the crates 
from which the dams were constructed. The w(Kid-ehoi)ping is 
heing done under a scattered but active fire, hut while hastened 
somewhat in speed, it loses none of its precision. 

I recall the tall form of the big si.\-footer, t'oionel Bailey, 
leading the way into the water where the men had to work In 
the swift current at the udjustnient of the crates, and calling 
out, " Come along, boys; it's only up to your waists." 

As ill duty bound, I marched after the colonel into the 
river, calling upon my command to follow; but the water which 
had not gone very mvich above the waist of the tall colonel. 
caught the small adjutant sotnewherc above the nostrils, with 
the rcsidt that he was taken down over the rapids. He came 
up, with no particular damage, in the pool beyond, hut in re- 
porting for the second time, wet but still ready for service, he 
took the liberty of saying to the Wisconsin six-foolcr, " Colo- 
nel, that was hardly fair for us little fellows." 

After the liot Mork of tearing do\ni the sugar-mills, the 
service in the cool water, although itself arduous enough, was 
refreshing. The dams were completed within the necessary 
time, and the vessels were brought safely thnnigh the ni|»ids 
into the deep water Iwlow. 

The saving of the fleet was one of the most dramatic in- 
cidents of the war, and the method of operation, as well as the 
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The sriu}- rai^aven Uuglicd at thu wide- 
browcd, iiniijuiiniiiijt ninn wlirn lir nig- 
gnlrd building a dntn so lu to ivlciuc 
Admirnl Porter* flivt Itnpriminnl by Ion' 
WAlcr KbvvF the Vniht at AlFinnilria at IIil- 
dcwc «[ the (iililc Hnl River rt|inlili<iri in 
1801. flulc>- biuj bnrn a luintwrmaD b 
WiuMiiHii and liH'l tbrfr ipiinrd Ibe pmi-- 
ticul FXprrii-nrp whicb taught liini that thir 
plan wai fnuibk-. He wu Arlini! Chiut 
EoftiDPcr of thf Nincti*nth Armj- (^of|wnl 
thU liiuf, iiud ubLaiiitHl pi-nniwiiiin ((■ |tu 
ahnu) and build hii dam. In the undi.T- 
takinic lie land llii^ approval and caniral 
tuppurt of Admirul Porter, nho rrfiiaiil In 
CMMldrr fur a niammt tiie abuDclcinmeiil 
oT any of hii reiieN even ihoiiKh Ihe Itcd 
itlvtir npalilliiii bad bt-en ordered to re- 
turn and Geacfnl Banki wu ohnBng at de- 
lay and M-ndiii|i mesMtn't In Purti-r llinl hi> 
truopi miut be got in motiiiii at once. 



Bailey puibed an with hii work and in 
rb'vc'n ihyt hf iiifxTiiti-d In hi mijiing ths 
water in the chunnel that all the Federal 
vmspIs werr nlile to pau diiwn below the 
Kalli. "Wopdi are inodeij utile." laid -Ad- 
mirul I'oller, in hi> repurt. "(u exprrst the 
udmiralion I feci tor tlie ability of Lieut. 
r<i]oiii'l llHllry, This is without doubt the 
Ih-»1 fDgineering fcnl ner pertoniied, . . . 
Tlie hiKhesI huiiors the Government cod 
iMmtow on t'liloni-l Rnilr'v can never repay 
hiin fi>r the H-rvicv hr has renderrd the 
cnuDtr;-." For thii aehievemeiit Roilcjr 
was prumoled to colonel. Iirerelted bri^- 
dicr geiiiTiil. ^'otfd the tliiinka (if CiinKreu. 
Hiiil pr>'u<iited with a iwonl ami a purae of 
*3.0U(I hj' the oflieers of Piirter'n fli'd, tit 
i-'UM in Miwoim after the war unci u-ai a 
formidable coeiti^' of the *' BiUihwhArki-r*" 
lillhewu'hulby lliemon Morrh 21. ISOT. 
lie wiu l>ora at Saiem. Ohio. April iS. 1IM7. 



COIjOST.I. JOMII'II inn.itT IS ISUl 

THE M.VN WUO SAVED THE FLEET 




READY ItlR HER BAPTISM 

This powerful runbonl. the lafaj,rtlr. though neeimipnii) InR .Vdmiml Porter on IHp Red River cipniition, wos not one of thow en- 
Inpiinl at Alriiuutriit. Iter hiovy draft pn-cluded hiT beinK tnki-n abiive thi- FiiIU. Here ire see her l.viiin aUitr Viekntiurg in the 
■pting of 1803. tSie and her nister ship, llie VhoMaw. wetr «ide-wlin-1 steamer* alterrd into iTH^-inate IroneUdi with rams. The 
lAfayflt hnJ the »In)iig.r nrnmnienl. enrrjiiiii two ll-ineh Dnhltfrens forward, four K-ineh giini in the broadside, oiul two «4- 
pound hoBitiers. with t«o inil-pjiiml Parroll tfuns lutem. She iiiid tlir ChiHinw wipe the most iin|K>rlAtit acquiiitions to Porter'* 
flt-rl tonvTtl Iht^ end of I8(l«. The Lojttyfltf waji hiiilt and armiil for hen\-j' liKhtinu. She gut Iht first taste of it on the niitht of 
April III. 1803. when Porter look port of his Bwl pmt tiie \lek»biir« hatterie* In siippnri <irBiifs er(«siit|! fit the river in uu 
uiliKiiee on ^'iok^biirn Imin tjrluw. The hij-tsctle. iiith a hiirge nnd n Imnsport hi.ihed to her. held her eourse with diffimlty 
through the lomada of ihot and shell whieh poured from Ibe Confedemtr Imtliprie* aa the river tront in Vieksbunc hn wkiii as the 
raoteDieot was discovered. The Lajaj/tllr »ti>uil np to thi« fiery ehriilenlng and lueei-safully mn the iiantlet. as did all the i 
Tiitlli wve one tiaii«port. She van commanded during the Hed Rii-er eipedillon by Liculenant-Commnndpr J. P Fouler. 




CtalMMJ IUilr>'( oniKlrrfiit lUin — >(iirii. *rrMifni« In Ai(mira) Pfvlrt. no privnir moipMiv woM Iuvf famfilrtrd wilhin ■ xritr. 
Bbik.v't mm iliil il m rtrAi-ii >lKy« tml Mvnl • AtI iif I'liHin vrvrU vi-rlli M.MI0.0OO. Nt-TfT ni thrn- ui iBilaRrT- wlii-n- mitk 
dWrvltM «i-rr ovrmiDu- HI iniinly nnH nilK m IjIIIp prr[uml>»n. Thr nittral tJ Ibr Rnl Rniv. rwihiiu bfrnl the nil'' of nmr 
Oriln ■& hii«r. ihrmlnml ■<• <ii<-f^> m*a\ llir Hi>r4 trf 1l>r •■ litk-n » fjul lu it wk* prifoniml. Tbp «ta)( wu nanHicscip>( liy tHiililinc 
Mrt trvm Ihr Mt laink ol Ibr tiirT villi Lrjcr Inrt i-n-vi-liiil nitli bniv>- liBibrr Bud Glint in wiUi bradi. briHu Mid «l«n« \Vf 
tkr iMra t^iwff J upnn till* «i<rL at llir ri|r)>t iJ Ihr incturr. Ciial l*ntr> flUnl nith brirk Uid itaaf wrrr wmk Ix-VnaiJ fioK vbitt 
fnm Ibr rifhl bank n4hi fillnl *.iih •Imr vrrr liuili ixil l» iiM>r< ttir bkivrt. In rythi ihjY IkihT''* mm. votkiiu like brmrm mdff 
tlw bnvlinc mm, up t« Ihrir araki in ■alrr. hul badml up Uw ninvnt nifficimUy to raltrnw thnc nmli. The r«n nnt 
trai 
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whole effect of the river scene, are admirably indicated in the 
cleverly taken photographs. 

A view of Fort McAllister recalls a closing incident of 
Sherman's dramatic march from Atlanta to the sea. The vet- 
erans had for weeks been tramping, with an occasional inter- 
val of fighting, but with very little opportunity for what the 
boys called a square meal. By the time the advance had 
reached the line of the coast, the commissary wagons were 
practically empty. The soldiers had for days been dependent 
upon the scattered supplies that could be picked up by the 
foraging parties, and the foragers, working in a country that 
had been already exhausted by the demands of the retreating 
Confederates, gave hardly enough return, in the form of corn 
on the cob or an occasional razor-backed hog, to offset the 
" wear and tear of the shoe-leather." 

The men in the division of General Hazen, which was the 
first command to reach the Savannah River, could see down 
the river the smoke of the Yankee gunboats and of the trans- 
ports which were bringing from New York, under appoint- 
ment made months back by General Sherman, the much- 
needed supplies. But between the boys and the food lay the 
grim earthworks of Fort McAllister. Before there could be 
any eating, it was necessary to do a little more fighting. The 
question came from the commander to General Hazen, " Can 
your boys take those works? " and the answer was in substance, 
" Ain't we jest obleeged to take them? " 

The assault was made under the immediate inspection of 
General Sherman, who realized the importance of getting at 
once into connection with the fleet, and the general was proper- 
ly appreciative of the energy with which the task was executed. 

"See my Bummers," said Old Sherman with most illigant emotion. 
"Ain't their heads as horizontal as the bosom of the ocean?" 

The raising of Old Glory over the fort was the signal for 
the steaming up-stream of the supply ships, and that evening 
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witnessed for the advance division a glorious banquet, with real 
beef and soft bread. 

And even this climax was capped when, on the 22d of 
December, General Sherman was able to report to President 
Lincoln that he had secured for him, or for the nation, a Christ- 
mas present in the shape of the city of Savannali. 

The preponderance of capable military leaders was an im- 
portant factor in giving to the Southern armies the measure of 
success secured by these armies during the first two years; but 
even during tliis earlier period, military capacity developed also 
on the side of the North, and by the middle of the war the 
balance of leadership ability may be considered as fairly equal. 
It may frankly be admitted, however, that no commander of 
the North had placed upon him so stupendous a burden as that 
which was carried by Lee, as the commander of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, through the weary and bloody campaigns of 
three years. For the last year of that period, Lee was fighting 
with no forces in reserve and with constantly diminishing re- 
sources. With great engineering skill, with ingenuity in utiliz- 
ing every possible natural advantage for defense, with initiative 
and enterprise in turning defense at most unexpected moments 
into attack, with a sublime patience and persistence and with the 
devotion and magnificent fighting capacity of the men behind 
him, Lee accomplished with his Army of Northern Virginia a 
larger task in proportion to the resources at his command than 
has, I believe, ever been accomplished in modern warfare. The 
higher we place the ability of the Southern commander and the 
fighting capacity of the men behind him, the larger, of course, 
becomes the task of the leaders and armies of the North 
through whose service the final campaigns were won and the 
cause of nationality was maintained. 

In going to England in the years immediately succeeding 
the war, I used to meet with some sharp criticism from army 
men and from others interested in army operations, as to the 
time that had been taken by the men of the North to overcome 
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No miUtary leader In sny ruuntr}'. not even exn:^>ting GmrrHl WuKliinitlon Iiimwlf, cvrr bfCBHiv to univtrntl.v liplm-nl %3 Riibcrt 
K. l>-r thr«iii(li'>iit till- Siiiilli iHTiirr i|i<' rliw of tlir niir. RlkinK fnitn the nominul pcnilion of RuiiPrintpmli-nl of Porllficnliimt hI 
Itit'iiinund. hi' bn-Bini- the? militiir.V oiliWr ft JrWmim Dnvu nii'l finally llic Ccurrnl-in-<'1iiiT iif tlir (Vinfi.flc'Iiilt? [orrn. rrotn llie 
limr ihnl I.n- )ir|,-nn lo drivi- buck MK'1i'1lnii'!i fon-ii rnmi Hirlmmnil 'm tliir Spwn Dr,vi' Balllni the hopi« of tbe ConfnIcnitM WTiff 
cmlrrol io tlicir onvit ipiicml. Sn hitiiily iirninui'il n-n> Ihnl (lr>l luiil TinHl mivtiiiic with Gniit li> ilianivi ihi- tcrmNof inrrrndrr Ihnl 
no photosmph vrts oblninnd of il. Inii herf are pprirncd for m Ihr mmmnnding figiin-. kwn pjit. iiml ninrt'i'Uiiuily mouldfd f«itiire» 
nS Ornpral lx« M hr ttpfx-jirrd iinnicillnt«ly nfli-r tlinl dnnialic Fvml. Hr has juti iirrifcd in nirhmnnd (rnm Apponiiitlnii. ntid U 
■l<vlln tbrbBscmentcifhuFninklin^trert rnridrnrrbrtwrrhhuKin, Major-n«iiRrnl fl.W.r. I.M-.i>mlbual(lr,Ccilonr1 Walter T«ylor. 
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llii'lr )r)i|nirn'(itn iirid to cnlnMinli their Mnitn»I over the terrilorj' 
III inhi'llliiri. Miii-li phniM-n would \n- used as: " Vou had 
htrnlv Itvo rriilliririN imniUHi lutw millinriH. Vou must have 
Itt'i'ii iiMi- III |Mil I no iiiiiNkrtH into the field against everj' one of 
Miiir M|i|)iiiinilN, II wiiN ftliHiird that yon fihoiild have allowed 
MHiCHrlM't In III' NiicrrNttriilly witliHloiMl for f()ur years and that 
MHi mIiohIiI Mindly hiivr criiNlii-d yonr |>)iirky and skilful oppo- 
ni'iilx niily lliniiiHli llii- Imilc force of niiirihers." I recall the 
dill'rn-nri' nl" JiidMuu-nl given iifter the JJritish campaigns of 
Sonlh Afi'ii'ii II.H to lilt' dillifidtie-s of an invading army. 

'V\\v lin'K'" Hi'tnirH tliiit were <ip|>()scd to the plucky and per- 
^^utviit lliH-rs and the people at lirmie came to have a better 
Mndvi'Ntrtnilinjt of Ihr nalnre iind extent of the task of securing 
\>*nt»»l owr n wild iind wcll-defendwl territory, the invaders of 
wlm-li «etT llghlinx ninny niile.H from their base and with lines 
»^f t^»n(nnu»ic«lioti Hint were enxily cut. Hy the constant cutting 
iiit\l hiti'MxMing of the liiK's of eonuntniiration, and a clever dispo- 
xtlitMi of lightly t>inip|H>l and active marching troops who were 
4«ftvn nlih- to iTusti in detail outlying or separated troops of the 
m» «(k'r\, M fovxY of si«ne forty thousand Iii>crs found it possible 
t\* kxvp t«i» hiuidrtil Ihonsand nell-(Hpiipi>etl Hntish troops at 
t^nji f»>r itesi'l) tw»* ycftrs. 'I'lic KngUshnian now understands 
Ovat »lw-u .in army originally comprising a hundred thousand 
n*»s» Iwv iv* »\*mc into aotiou at a jHiint M»nie hundretl of miles 
d)^t«nl r-AM)t :tx tva?tt\ it is not a hnndrtxl thousand muskets that 
an' «\«;1jiW»\ b>»t s«'\rnty thousand or sixty thousand. The 
,MN-r tKnivti^iv Ivaxc Ihvu us»>I up on th»* march or have been 
v;l ^' n;*.".!«"A5 i!v V-i**"^ of ivmrnuni^-ation. Withcnit cvtnstaiitly 
•v-^vx^w; ■».-.;j't\;vx an »n>i\ is uvrt-ly a In-lpless mass of n>en. 

\i -.> )\r^>i^«^V. :n i*ci, thai tl** histon,- of nti-Klem mifarr 
^,x\-^ :v *\»^iu^k .>:" «» xNM«pK-\, cxt«Kivc. and ditfktiU a nuB- 
tar> K^>.Jin*k-.;\j; *< ihat whvh >\*s riiMlly bnMight l<> a sue- 
,vw^.:'. x-i.>»i- ^> IK- »T)v.>rs .>:' the X.^rth. armies which were 
,-\'«««%$-r^: Aj!?*-:vvi »v:v .'r" ihc K-st lighting nutrrud and tfae 
*>*-«•? T'->t*T\ ),MK5or«ir;' ',)■*•. \W wxtW has k!V»n. 
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THE FEDERAL NAVY AND THE SOUTH 

By Vbkxih E. Ch.uj«-ic'K, 

Rtar'Aihnha}, Ciiiteil Stalig Nary 

Who shiill cstiiimtu the vwIul- to the L'nitvd Stiites of the servites of 
its iiftvv whicli tliiis iMiIiitcit llii- ('(iiifnk'mcv, ciil it iiff fi-om fomniunitation 
with the (lutMiif world, ;kiiil nt Ihi- muml' liiiio cdmi wiled it to guard every 
jiiiitit against 11 t'liid like thut wiiieh liiul desti-oved the Capitol of the United 
i^tates ill 18141' Had the Cniifedenu-v itisteiul uf the United States been 
al)le to exercise duiiiiiiinn over the sea; hnil it been able to keep open its 
inean.s of conuiiuiiicHtion with the countries uf the Old World, to send its 
eotton abroad and to bring luick the siipjilies of uhich it stood so much 
in nee<l: had it Ix'en idile to blockade Portlanil, Boston, Newport, New 
York, the nimith of the Delawiu-c, and the cntmnec of Chesapeake Bay ; 
had it po-ssessed the sea power to prevent the t'nited Slates from des- 
patihing hv water into Virginia its armies and their snpphes, it is not too 
much to sav that such a reversal of itmditions would have reversed the 
onteiane of the Civil Wai". — Hilarif A. llerbirt. Colonel Sth Jlabama Vol- 
uiifeera, C.S.A., ex-Secrelari/ of Ihe Nary, in an addfCM, **'rhe Sea and 
Sen Power an n Factor in the Iligtitri/ of the I'nilcil Statfs,'" ddivered at the 
XnvfU ir«r College, Angunt 10, 1S96. 

NOW that half a century has passed since the Civil War, 
we have come to a point where we can deal calmly with 
the pliilosoi>hy of the great contest without loo great disturb- 
ance of tlie feeling which came near to wTecking our nation- 
ality. The actualities of the struggle will he dealt with in the 
photographic liistory. Meanwhile it is not amiss in these pages 
to look into the causes of the South's failure to set up a nation 
and thus justify Gladstone's surety of Southern success in his 
Newcastle speech in 186:i. 

It has been, as a rule, taken for granted that the South 

was worsted in a fair fight in the field. This is so in a moderate 
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A BUKKADr: ni'XXRR. Tin: >\\ll'll-,;ST t"l(,\lT UI' IIKU IJAV 
WithlliFngiiliuity orvKprrx^lrnici;, hwifl vcsirla liki- ilii-iini-Hl \iis»flimnil Bermuda iini I Inii'cU'il dirwl for thHr dutiiiBtion. tim«i to 
Krriv? ill tlic iiiglil. Su Kri-al were \\w lirulila tit lilu<;kaili^ running Ihnt in nomt t»nfH <mv mitvi-uru] vu.vHgc out lUiil Ixirk houIiI more 
Uibh rvpii)* llir owavTs for the loss of the vobcI. Uudcr these urcunuUuicci it uin be caiily m-ii that iiii^ii wurr tenipli<d to \»Ve riaka 
tlint iinlinnrily tlicy wtiiilJ avoid. 




A CHARLESTON VOLUNTKEH COMPANY AT DRILL irNUKK 'HIE WALLS OK CASTU! P1N( KNKV 
In l>i[B--rln)'*il i-mx- U'lli and whili- gliivo. «ilh nil lllrir nnimlri-mi'iitj. Iirijihl aiul -iliining. here wp »«■ a vulimlwrri'inpnDy of ymmg 
fanfiilpralm tlninliiii! ill " Prf—'iit Ariiin" nnil ihimiik iH-fon- the i-nnicrn. I'hi: four olftiiT> nltindinit in fninl iif ihc Um- iiti* rfl|iliiiii 
C ¥.. <'lii(-hMl(-r. l.H-iiit-nnnl V.. Johti While. I.ii-iili-iiuiil II, M. Wiil|>i<1i- niiil I.tFnlriiniii It (' Cilr)iri!il. (.iilcbriit » i-iir^'in^ his l)>- 
tiuscua iciniitar^'a blndp to finely trmpirml Iknl its jHiiul wiiiilil U-nd Ih>(-Il Id r»mi a (ximplrtr lau|>. 
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degree only ; for the fight was not wholly a fair one. Differ- 
ence of forces in the field may be set aside, as the fight being 
(HI the ground of the weaker, any disproportion in numbers was 
largely annulled. But the army of the North was lavishly 
equipped; there was no want of arms, food, raiment, anmm- 
nition, or medical care. Everything an army could have the 
Federal forces had to overflowing. On the other hand the 
Southern army was starved of all necessaries, not to speak of 
the luxuries which the abounding North poured forth for its 
men in the field. The South was in want of many of these nec- 
essaries even in the beginning of the war; toward the end it 
was in want of all. It was because of this want that it 
had to yield. General Joseph E. Johnston, writing General 
Beauregard in 1868, said truly: "We, without the means of 
purchasing supplies of any kind, or procuring or repairing 
arms, could continue this war only as robbers or guerillas." 
The Southern army finally melted away and gave up the fight 
because it had arrived at the limit of human endurance through 
the suffering which came of the absolute want btought by the 
blockade. 

Some few historians have recognized and made clear this 
fact, notably General Charles Francis Adams, himself a val- 
iant soltiter of the war. Another is Mr. John Christopher 
Schwab, professor of political economy in Yale Universitj*. 
The former, analyzing six reasons for the South's failure, 
given by a British sjTnpathizer in Blackwood's Magazine for 
July. 1866, says: "We are . . . through elimination brought 
down to one factor, the blockade, as the controlling condition 
of l^nion success. In other words that success was made pos- 
sible by the undisputed naval and maritime superiority of the 
North. Ctit oflf from the outer world and all exterior sources 
of supply, reduced to a state of inanition by the blockade, 
the Confederacy was pounded to death." ' The " pounding " 
' Charles Francis Adams, Procftdinga, Mataachuaettt Hulorical Societg, 
1905. vol. xix. Hi. 
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THK FIRST TASTB OF CAMl" Llt'K 
Tbii rare Confi-dFml^ pbotopsph prt M rv tt tor lu the Binuicmcnt* at Uic AUtuimn uildii-'n in camp ni-ar Mobilr on a s|>riii(! duy in 
18(tl. Til till- Irfl wi> nee a youth brnding ra^Hy over l)i*^ shouldirr of Ibr ninn wliri luiIHn tlip miirh-prizpil iifwipnpcr in lii> li.itnls. 
To IhE riirhl n |[nii)|i nf VDiiiiiLilcn iirv n-udine li'llcn Intra home, nhili' in Ihc bnckgnnmd slill ulhirRi unr |>layin)( tin- Imnju and tlic 
viciliii to rrlirvi- tlii- ti-diiltii vt lliis iiinclivf unitina for Hip k'uHdus baltlrs anticipated iu iiiiDjrinaliutl wbi-n tbry vuli.ilvd. I'Ir-w 
mta atv clnd in the rungli i-iiBltinir nf bunir liff. and run bunil iioiir of the bn^lit nrw unituniiB with tliiniiiu drew biitlDii" lliiit iiiiide 
till- Fiilrrni ™iii|iw fT^iili-nilrnl, llctv and thtrt a cap indicalrn nn iiHicfi. Vrl cvrn tlicm- huniMi- »•• <-.-<>rii • m f.- tmn )i l>i-tlcr 
tlijin Ibp mmi- IfiHijii. ciiulil >-lu>w !nl<T nn, hIwii tin- niild.v nlow no tlii-ir tiicri huit giwn plnci* It) Ihc jaliuw'ti--'"- y! dju-ii-r 



ON PARAOE 
Hcrp ■ ('(inf«lrrnlc pliolottrnphrr hni caiiGlit tin- OrlMna Cadi^tB. Ciiinpuny A. paradinif Ivfoiv their mcampiaFnl at IliK [tn.voii. nrar 
PuiiBcnla. Florida. April *1. I8B1. Thii wa» the first volimt«T compan}* miuterttl inlu ipmce from tlic Stotp of Louiiians. The 
(-odcts hnil pnliilnl on April II, I Sill. Atthnuifb (fai^ir unifomiii arc not aiich a.i to makr a brilliant diiplay. it mna with pride and 
Onnliitencc for UirtutiirF that their commnndtr. (.'upljiin faftcrwiirdn Lirut. Colonel) <'barl«< U. Dreux. watched their mancnren on 
tliU tpring d^y. little dreamine that in Ifsi than tlirtv inonthn he would fall in hikttle. the lint but one nniont; ami^' olTiimi to offer 
up hii life for llie Southern cnuic. Tlif hu|)n now btfatinu hiKh In Ihv hntrla of lulh uSii'ira and mm wtre all la be mtliMiJ ia 
tl«d* d braver]^ but only at Fbitlicr ronl ul huiniui life hmr K'i.'n nt ita flood tide. 
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was mainly done by the army; the conditions which permitted 
it to be effectively done were mainly established by the na^y. 

" The blockade," says Mr. Schwab in his " Financial and 
Industrial History of the South during tlie Civil War," " con- 
stituted the most powerful tool at the command of the Fed- 
eral Government in its efforts to subdue the South. The 
relentless and almost uniformly successful operations of the 
navy ha\'e been minimized in importance by the at times more 
brilliant achievements of the army; but we lean to ascribing 
to the navy the larger share in undermining the power of re- 
sistance on the part of the South. It was the blockade rather 
than the ravages of the army that sapped the industrial 
strength of the Confeileracy." 

The South was thus beaten by want; and not merely by 
force of arms. A nation of well on to 6,000,000 could never 
have been conquered on its own ground by even the great 
forces the North brought against it but for this failure of re- 
sources which made it impossible to bring its full fighting 
strength into the Held. 

AVe know that there was a total of 2.841.906 enlistments 
and reenlistments in the army and na\'j' of the North, repre- 
senting some 1.600.000 three-year enlistments; we shall, bow- 
ever, never know the actual forces of the South on account of 
the inifortnnate destruction of the Southern records of enlist- 
ments and levies. That some 1.100,000 men were available is, 
of course. i>atent from the fact that the white population of 
tlie sece<ling states was 5.600.000, and to these were added 
125.000 men. who. as s\*mpathixers, joined the Southeni army. 
The SotiUi fought as men have rarely fought. Its spirit was 
tlie equal of that of any race or time, and if the 325,000 Boos 
in South Africa could put 80.000 men into the field, the 5,600,- 
000 of the South would have furnished an equal proportioa 
had tliere been arriis. clothing, food, and the rest of ttie manr 
accessories which, liesides men. go to make an annr. The situ- 
ation which prevented an acconiptisfainent of sudi results as 
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CONFEDERATES ENLISTING AT THE NATCHEZ COLHTHOL'SE. EARLY IN 18(11 

^t* wt Confctlemtt phatogrn|ih prMsrves a lively socne thnt wiu typicul of llie war pniiiirulitini in the Ruthin the ipring of I8CI. 
The frnb rvcniilt arv liul Wiiiitity *ij|>]>lioil ivilli anan :iiiil in-i'mili-rmcntj. fur only Ibe KeJcral nm-nAls in [he Sunlit roiiI<l !iii|i(>Iy 
muiikiuni <il vur. The tniliUry tioimlntiim <■( Mi-viissi|i|>i nt llie upr^riiiiH iif the wur has been eitimalnl nl leventj Ihiniinn'l. nml 
tlinl of I^iilninnR al ri|[hty IhiniiuLliil. Il in liflivvi'il dial nenrly n hiiniln'd thoiuitnd ftnni each SInti- enlUteij in Ihc Siiiithem 
■nnic*. The two trtntii on tliix p»Kr v/vtv iliiiilicntrd in IiiinilnHii of InWDi tliroughout the Southland u the war ujirnrd. 
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those in South Africa, and it was impossible in the circum- 
stances that they could be, was the result of the blockade of 
the Southern coast, a force the South was powerless to resist. 

What has been said shows how clear was the role of the 
navy. The strategic situation was of the simplest; to deprive 
the South of Its intercourse with Europe and in addition to 
cut the Confederacy in twain through the control of the Mis- 
sissippi. The latter, gained largely bv the battles of Farragut. 
Porter, Foote, and Davis, was but a part of the great scheme 
of blockade, as it cut off the supply of food from Texas and 
the shipments of material which entered that State by way of 
Matamoras. The question of the military control of Texas 
could be left aside so long as its communications were cut, for 
in any case the State would finally have to yield with the rest 
of the Confederacy. The many thousand troops which would 
have been an invaluable reenforcement to the Southern armies 
in the East were to remain west of the Mississippi and were to 
have no influence in the future events. 

The determination to attempt by force to reinstate the 
Federal authority over a vast territorj', eight hundred miles 
from north to south and seventeen hundred from east to 
west, defended by such forces as mentioned, was truly a 
gigantic proposition, to be measured somewhat by the effort 
put forth by Great Britain to subdue the comparatively very 
stTiall forces of the South African republic. It was as far from 
Washington to ^Vtlanta (which may be considered as the heart 
of the Confederacy) as from London to Vienna. The frontier 
of the Confederacy, along which operations were to begin, was 
fifteen hundred miles in length. Within the Confederacy were 
i-ailways which connected Chattanooga with Lj'nchbiirg^>in Vir- 
ginia, on the east and with Memphis, on the jMississippi, on the 
west ; two north and south lines ran, the one to New Orleans, the 
other to Mobile; Atlanta connected with Chattanooga; Mobile 
and Sa\'annah were in touch with Richmond through the coast 
line which passed through Wilmington and Charleston. No 
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Somr VCTj- jroulliful Uiilisinnn BuliliiT" Kiiltinit fir rMr firnl lintr of bnttlp. a ttvt wmIu before Sliilob, Thest' ure mcnibvm of IIh- 
WaihinKtoii Artillery o( Ni-'w OrlvBiu. Wc m-v tbtm ut Cump lAiuisiiuui pruiidly wearinR llirir lu-w luxiU nnd lln-ir iirifunna »» yet 
unTadcd by tint nun. Loui^uinu gavF liUrnllj' uf lier miiih, whu diatiuKujahwl UnTmsoIivii in thr fighting ikniusbnut iIip Wi'tt. The 
Pifth Company of llir ^ViMJiiiiicl'i'i Acliitcry (ixik pitrl. iii Uic Huwly cniitt'tlrd Batllc iifSliiloli, Tin* ( '»nfiilrmliii ili-f^'ali'd Slii-rman'i 
Irnopi in Ihc early niorninK. and by nighl wi-rr in pi)s»e«ioii of all llic Frdcml rampi «vc one. Thi- ^Viuihington ArUUtry utitkI their 
guiu luiiihaiinply and lirliHHl inul<-rintly in furcinii tlio Podrrals buck tu Ibe bunk of tlu> river. TKr tlnivl.v iutIvkI of Bnrll* dmiy 
tbeoinldBynll^UsburgLundingcuiiUeilUrnat to recover from the revcracaaufft'rrdunlbal bloody "first duy" — :«inda>*. April 0. 18(11, 
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part of the South, east of the Alississippi, was verj- distant 
from railway transportation, which for a long period the South 
earned on excepting in that portion which ran from Lj'nch- 
burg to Chattanooga through the eastern part of Tennessee, 
where the population was in the main sjliipathetic with the 
Union. 

Thus the South had the great advantage, which it held for 
several years, of holding and operating on interior lines. Its 
communications were held intact, whereas those of the Federals, 
as in the case of Grant's advance by way of the Wilderness, were 
often in danger. It was not until Sherman made his great 
march to the sea across CJeorgia, a march which Colonel Hen- 
derson, the noted English writer on strategj', says " would have 
been impossible had not a Federal fleet been ready to receive 
him when he reached the Atlantic," that the South felt its com- 
munications hopelessly involved. 

To say that at the outset there was any broad and well- 
considered strategic plan at Washington for army action, would 
be an error. There was no such thing as a general staff, no 
central organization to do the planning of campaigns, such as 
now exists. The commanders of Eastern and Western armies 
often went their own gait without any effective coordination. 
It was not until Grant practically came to supreme military 
command that complete coordination was possible. 

Four Unionist objectives, however, were clear. The 
greatly disaffected border states which had not joined the Con- 
federacy must be secured and the loyal parts of Virginia and 
Tennessee defended; the southern ports blockaded; the great 
river which divided the Confederacy into an east and west 
brought under Federal control, and the army which defended 
Richmond overcome. At the end of two years all but the last 
of these objectives had been secured, but it was nearly two 
years more before the gallant Army of Northern Virginia suc- 
cumbed through the general misery wrought in the Confed- 
eracy by the sealing of its ports and the consequent inability of 
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In thU long-lost Confp()eratp i»h«toKrnpti «'e .••«>(■ \'ivi(lly flip .tinij)]** iMK-oiitreiiifnU which fhftparteriKwl 
many of the SoiitlK-ni rcKinicnls during the war. These men of Company li of the Ninth Mississippi 
enlisted as the Home Guardit of Miirshnll County, mid were miwtcrwl into the Stale service at Holly SprinjtK, 
Fehmiiry 16. IHfJl. Their cheeketl ln>u.ser.t and workday shirts are typical of the simple of|uipmciit each 
man furnished for hiiiiirlf. The hoots worn by Colonel Barry, nt the riyht, were gtuxi enouj^h for Ihc 
uverajte Confederate soldier to C" ihrimfih fire to otitiiin later on in llii' war. LiirktiiK in the ret^alia of war- 
fare, the Ninth MiH-HLvxippi made a plorious rerord for Itself In Chalmeri" Brigade nt Shiloh. where it 
kwt its gallant Colonel. WiDiiini A. Rnnkin. "Never," said CrWieral Bnigg, "were troops und commander 
more worthy of each other and their State." 
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the Southtriiers to hold their own against the ever increasing, 
well-fet] and well-supplied forces of the North. To quote again 
the able Knglishman just mentioned, " Judicious indeed was 
the policy which, at the ver\' outset of the war, brought the tre- 
mendous pressure of the sea power to bear against the South, 
and had her statesmen jjossessed the knowledge of what that 
pressure meant, they must have realized that Abraham Lincoln 
was no ordinary foe. In forcing the Confederates to become 
the aggressors, and to fire on the national ensign, he had created 
a united North; in establishing a blockade of their coasts he 
brought into play a force which, like the mills of God, ' grinds 
slowly, but grinds exceedingly small.' " It was the command 
of the sea which finally told and made certain the success of the 
army and the reuniting of the States. 

[l.o'.tl}e discussion pi'escntetl above bv Adniiml Chodwick may be 
added'the following expression of opinion by one of the foremost miiitarv 
students of modem Europe: "The cooperation of the United States navy 
with their aniiy in producing a decisive effect upon the whole character of 
the military operations is akin to what happen.s with us in nearly every war 
in which we engage. An English general has almost always to make his 
calculations strictly in awordance with what the navy can do for him. 'Ilie 
operations by which the Federal navy, in conjunction with the army, split 
the Confedei-acy in two and severed the East frtnn the West, must always, 
therefore, have for him a profound interest and importance. The great 
strategical i-esulii obtained by this concenti-ation of military and naval 
power, which wei-c as i-emarkable as the circumstances under which the 
suci-osses were gained, deserve our closest study." — Field-Marshal, the 
Right Honorable Vi^icount Wolseley. — Editors.] 
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The eastern barracks iii-tide Pnrt Sumter diiriiii: tlir RoinlMtnlmeiil nf Svpl. 8, 18C3. — The i^ins of tlie Federal 
l)liK-luiding fleet liud now bcvn pomidini; the fort for many weeks. This but recently re-discovered picture 
is the work of G. S. Couk, the C'hnrleston photocmphiT, The view is to the ritrht of Mw expIcidiiiK sliell 
in the piettirt' on page 100. Thf fliij: mid (tiin.t shown in the eiirlier picture have l>een swei)t away. The 
upper ca.seniate to the left has been demolished. The lower ones reniainei) intact, however, and continued 
to be used and even armed to tfw" en<l of the (loiifederiite's defensre. The Rims here bore on the channel 
nearly i>pposite Fort Moidtrie. Tbc bake oven,of the barracks — on the chimney of which are a couple of 
Confederate .soMier.'* — was freijuently used for heating w>lid shot. In one of the lower rooms of the bar- 
raclu), seen to the ritjlit, the ruins later fell upon a detachment of sleeping soldicnt. 




RECORDS OF THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES 

By Marcus J. Wright, Brigadier-General, C.S.A. 

Agent Iff the L'nUed Slalex War Department for the Collection of 

Military Records 

THE war which was carried on in the United States in 
1861-5, called " The War of the RebeUion," " The Civil 
War,'* " The War of Secession," and " The War Between 
the States," was one of the greatest conflicts of ancient or 
modern times. Official reports show that 2,865,028 men were 
mustered into the service of the United States. The report 
of Provost-Marshal General Fry shows that of these 61,362 
were killed in hattle, 31,773 died of wounds, 183,287 died of 
disease, 306 were accidentally killed, and 267 were executed by 
sentence. The Adjutant-General made a report February 7, 
1869, showing the total number of deaths to be 303,504. 

The Confederate forces are estimated from 600,000 to 
1,000,000 men, and ever since the conclusion of the war there 
has been no little controversy as to the total number of troops 
involved. The losses in the Confederate army have never 
been officially reported, but the United States War Depart- 
ment, which has been assiduously engaged in the collection of 
all records of both armies, has many Confederate muster-rolls 
on which the casualties are recorded. The tabulation of these 
rolls shows that 52,954 Confederate soldiers were killed in 
action, 21,570 died of wounds, and 59,297 died of disease. This 
does not include the missing muster-rolls, so that to these fig- 
ures a substantial percentage must be added. Differences in 
methods of reporting the strength of commands, the absence 
of adequate field-records and the destruction of those actually 
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S(»ITH CAWH.INA Mi:\ !\ lil.l i:. --I'KIM. I.M.I .-r-ol-lhlli r../(I-:. ...■.'■.,, 

Tlinw (ilKcLTs o[ Ihr Flying Arlillcry Hi- sei- licir rrjlcriiiB llic fi:inf«]crntc M-rv'irc nt Sullivnn'ii blnnd. Chnrlfittin Hiirlmr. slill «Mir^ 
ing the blue iiniforiiis n[ Uieir vulimli-i'I urgnniu>tir>ii. It nils fmr i<t the stiite Injlilia I'lininiiiiiui !»i I'Xt •.'»•■ vi>ly orf^niiiicd 
llimuahriiit llir Siiiitli |in'viiiiin Iq Ihf wiir, Suiitli I'nrnliiifl wH^ |.»pli<'iiliirly miivi- in tlii™ liiir. Atlcr Ifif »«T»si<in of the 
rilatr th? Chnrlcituti pflpi-ra nrrc dill of noliirs for vorioiu miliinry nimpnnira to aiisi-nihlr for ilrill or (or Ilir ilUlriljiitiiiii i-l anna 
nnci mximtrrnirnts. Number i a! Iliii gn>ii|i ii Allen J. lirwii, thi-ii f'nptiiiii iJ tlio CnliiiTiliui I'lyiiiK Artilii-ry (Liltr n Mujcirinlhr> 
('■•iiWiTntp vni'Tl. Nil. 4 i» VV, K. Biu'liniHii. Ilicn n Itli LiniU-iuiiil. Inter Cniitniii in tin- (irrnmii Volunlwn, n silotf iiifuntry 
uruuniuiliiiti rlinl Hiinlly cnlcrwl tin- iir(illi-ri- stri-iti.' unil iii'liiovi'il rniovrn ns Hiichman '* Hntierj-. No. 3 is Wilniol I). <Ip Sumnim': 
No. J ii John Wiiilps. Ihfii Lieiili-iiiiTiI iiHil liiliT t'ii|>lnm of iimitlHT n>iii(miiy. \ttvr IHIW. ivhfri llii' ('imfniiriili- n'«inir(T» wrfo 
woniiiif. till- Cimtixknilc- "'Idii'i-n hitv m-l ll^llUlll•-'l (•■ wi-nr iIk' Miir dutliiiiic 1>n>UNht in b)' llii- lili>t-kii<le ruiuivn. 
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CcoInJcTBt^ Cnifonns at Gpll)-ab«rg, July I-S. ISflS.— Ai?«inliim to n Norlbcrn uiilhorit.v, Lm'« vrtMVBi in 1963 «ti* "the fiunat 
atry ontarth!" lii lhi< piclurr wi- iro thrcv of Ihcni Inkrn ppininfr* tit ni-ttj'i.hiifj( nnil Piiight by the i-ntiii'rn of n I'nlon 
lOfRspbfT. Thrse biitllr-'lHini-il ('•jiifiih'rntr* luul noi;Ntli'riii(( iinifuriiiu tn ivi-iir: Ihi-y ninn-liiil iiii'l f<iii|tlit ill 4iii.i gtiA thi-y wi-rc 
tunnte pnoil^ch to wcurr nnrl urn- film] lo (-nrr>' willi Ihciii llii' bliinkrtB H'liich uoiild ciiiibli' thrni to unntcli tiiiiir rr^t .il iiliclil. 
Tlifir tHiorn [htIiiiIu. Iiiki-n In ilioiT nniTi«ity from Ihr Acaii iin Ihc Hi-M — worn und cluify m we ur Ihrni. nere iinri'ieilionnbly 
llw mvy of miiiiy of Ihi-ir Iri* futliiniitr ifiinrnilm. I/^- miild imly mukc hih ilnrin)) iiiiiuitoii iJ Mir N<irlh in IHIIH by nevrring 
Ilia canncFlioa with nny bn.v nt mjiplifs; unrl. unlike Slimunii In lii? niuri'li to (hr nfti, hi> liiitl im frimilly lorcv HnitiiiK !■' ni.Tii-i' him 
nboulil be lirovp iibli' to overcome the powerful urmy tlinl opptueel him. "Never." uyi Ki^u'eilon. "onywhere did soldien Bit* s 
better account of thi-niBclvM. The memory of Ihcir hemiiim is the comman heritnige ol all the people of tbn great Itcpublic-" 
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made are responsible for c-oiistderaMe lack of information as 
to the strcngtii and losses of tlic Confederate army. There- 
fore, the mutter is involved in considerable controversy and 
never will be settled satisfactorily; for there is no probability 
tliat further data on this subject will I)e forthcoming. 

The immensity and extent of our great Civil War arc 
shown by the fact that there were fought 'I.'liU battles an<l en- 
gagements, uhieh took place in the following named States: 
In Xew York. 1; Pennsylvania, 9; Marj'land, 30; District of 
Columbia, 1; \Vcst X'irginia, 80; Virginia, 519; Xortli Caro- 
lina. 85; South Carolina, 00: Georgia. 108; Florida. 3'J; 
Alabama, 78; Mississipj)!, 18({; l^ouisiana, 118; Texas, 14>; 
Arkansas, 167; Tennessee. 298; Kentiieky, 138; Ohio. 3; In- 
diana, i; Illinois, 1; Missouri, 244; Minnesota. 6; CaUfornia. 
6; Kansas, 7; Oregon, 4; Xevaila, 2; Washington Territory, 
I; I'tah, 1; New Mexico. 19; Nebraska, 2; Colorado, 4; Indian 
Territory, 17; Dakota, 11; Arizona. 4; and Idaho. 1. 

It soon became evident that the official rcwtnl of the War 

of 1801 5 must be compiled for the purposes of Government 

administration, as well as in the interest of history, and this 

work was projected near the close of the first administration 

of President Lincoln. It has continued during the tenure of 

succeeding Presidents, luider the direction f)f the Secretaries 

of War, from Kdwin M. Stanton, under whom it began, to 

Secretary Elihu Knot, under wliosv direction it M'as completed. 

Colonel Rol>ert N. Scolt, U.S.A.. wlio was placed in charge of 

the work in 1874. ]>rcparcd a methodical arrangement of the 

matter which was continued tbroiigliout. Officers of the United 

States army were detailed, and former officers of the Confeil- 

erate army were also emi)Ioyed in the work. The chief civilian 

exi>ert who confirmed with the work from its inception was Mr. 

Joseph W. Kirkley. The total ninnlier of volumes is 70; the 

total number of books, 128. many <»f Ibc volumes containing 

several separate pai-ts. The total cost of publication was $2,- 

8.5«,.5 14.07. 
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Recoveri-il fnim nlilivinn only nflt-r it lon^c nnd iwtirnt wnn;li. thiH i.« believed to he the last Confi^dcrate 
wnr phutograph taken. On May m. 1863. General E. Kirby Smith surn-ndorwl the trwtjw in th« Tr»in»- 
Miiuissippi Depnrtnunit. Purolwi by IIihI cupitnlnlinn llie«e offiwr* tfiiMifri'il in Stireveport, Louisiana, early 
in June to comniemnrate by means of the eamera tlicir long eonnet-lion with the war. Tlir nlilot uf tliern 
was but 40. The clothes in which they fought wcrt- worn In tatters, I)iit ea<'h ha.s «lonncd the dress coat 
of an unused uniform carefully .tavnl tn .wme chest in the belief that it was to Identify Him with « victorioiu 
caase and not n» here with n lost one. The nnnii-.'s of thcwe .■^tnnilin;;, from left to right, are: niivi<l French 
Bayd. Major of Engineers; !>.('. Proctor, Hrnt Ixkui-Mana Kngineers; unidentified; and William Freret. The 
names of i!him? seated are: Richard M. Vcoablc; II. T. Douglas, Culoiid of KnginecTs; and Octave Ilopluus, 
First Louisiana P'n^pneers. 
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In ^'iew of the distrust with which the South for a while 
naturaiiy regarded the efforts made by the Government to pro- 
cure the records of the C<infederacy, the work of the depart- 
ment to obtain this material at first met with slight success. 

In 1878, the writer, a Confederate officer, was appointed 
as agent of the War Department for the collection of Confed- 
erate archives. Tlirough his efforts the attitude of the South- 
ern people became more cordial, and increased records were the 
result. By provision of Congress, certain sets of the volumes 
were distributed, and others held for sale at cost. 

The histor)' of this official record is mentioned in these 
pages as it indicates a wide-spread national desire on the part 
of the people of the United States to have a full and impartial 
record of the great conflict, whicli must form, necessarily, the 
basis of all history concerned with this era. It is the record of 
the struggle as distinguished from personal recollections and 
reminiscences, and its fulness and impartial character have 
never been questioned. The large number of these volumes 
makes them unavailable for general reading, but in the prepa- 
ration of " The Photographic Historj' of the Civil War " the 
editors have not only consulted these official reports, but give 
the equally permanent testimony of the photographic nega- 
tive. Therefore, as a successor to and complement of this Gov- 
ernment publication, notliing could be more useful or interest- 
ing than " The Photographic History of the Civil War." The 
text does not aim at a statistical record, but is an impartial 
narrative supplementing the pictures. Xothing gives so clear 
a conception of a person or an event as a picture. The more 
intelligent people of the countrj', North and South, desire the 
truth put on record, and all bitter feeling eliminated. This 
work, it is believed, will add greatly to that end. 
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The superior iMvy of tlic FcHi-rnU rI ttir tir^iniiiiig nuil ihmiighnnl Ihp wnr cnnUlcd Uicm to gain thi^ odvunUcr ot prnrlriiling Iho 
tlvvn }caAiBU inio till- interFi-r iif tin- ( "■lOfiifL-nii'.v nlut lliu- ?ii[))|>"rl llir riiiliturv (om-* In i«ii»>' Ii-llliis umvenii-nt*. To Ihis fnct 
llic nirTPTiiliT iif Ft>rU Hcnr)' iiml Uoncliou nnd llie ii Ilium It iijnlrul i-t tlir Mi»i»ippi liy llip I'limn f.)H'i-« i(ivr« rliMiiiciit l>*lliiiijiiy^ 
In ttio fjihl llir rriciiiii* Ik-|w<''-ii \V»«hmj[liin ami Rii-liiiiiiii<l were Itnvirird Ijy jtreuniv ini.ill nnd Inrjjc, wliit-h Hindc ii(;)!ri'»iivc wiirfa 
diffit-illl. I'or lliin rcijiiin McCldliiii 'liiw thi' Jiiiiii'» Risrr IViiiii>ii1u (nr lii» lit>l oilviino- ii[i'iii IIip <'ontcilrrutc fapiUil. Fa, 
■nuTG dreaded Uion the udvouce ut the unoy niu the appnincb of ttii: jrawcif ul Monitor und tliu OaUna up the iaan-i Itiv^T, and < 
till) I 




Gnl thought of thp ConfrHpralPJi wm Io liold lhi« danfln- in ntH-.viinn-. Ilpncc thp obitrucljoiu ^hawn on tbc oppusilr page) 
nink in llw boid of Ow Jmiiri Riv.T nciir i)rpwri's Bluff, irlipn.' > powiTfiil bxltrn' knowii m Fori Dading was hulJIy but 
•ffprlivrty ranslnirtril, 'i'lirw lilwknl Ihr alli-iiipis of Ihr KcHrniU In iniTit the Confcdprsti* capilsl until Grunt'* xupcrioT utratp^ 
in ISM rrndrml xhem iiwii.-« l.y lliruwing hix army kituu tlip Jnniii in one of hU fnniaiui llnnkine movFincntii iind ndviuiHng 
towanl Richin<m<l in » nrw ilin-cliuii. Tlir nmpsiKD di'\'i'l(>(iiiiK inti> ■ >iicitr nl IVtrnhurg <in IIk Appomuttux. tli<? Federal vrarLi 
WoUuad their octivtlir* to Ihi^ lowi-r Jamu, 







THE STRATEGY OF THE CIVIL WAR 

By Eben Swift 
Lientettant-Colonel 8th Cavalnf, United States Army 

But strategy, unfortunately, is a very unpopular science, even among 
soldiers, i-equiring both in practice and in demonstration constant and 
cai-eful study of the map, the closest computation of time and space, a 
grasp of many factoi-s, and the strictest attention to the various steps in 
the problems it presents. At the same time, it is a science which repays 
the student, although he may have no direct concern with military affairs ; 
for not only will a comprehension of its immutable principles add a new 
interest t« the records of stirring times and great achievements, but will 
make him a more useful citizen. — "Slonacall Jackson and the Civil War^ 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, C.B. 

THE student has great advantage over the actor in war, 
particularly when he makes his study after a lapse of 
fifty years. His point of view is illuminated then by the stories 
as told by both contestants, by the disputes and explanations of 
many participants. He also pursues his investigations without 
any of the distracting influences of war itself. It may not, 
therefore, be entirely fair to take each man's act before the bar 
of history and to require him to justify himself to the critics of 
a later day. In a larger sense, though, it is right, because past 
experience gives the best lessons and guides for the future. 
Until we have another war, we shall continue to study the great 
conflict of 1861-3, and to read the secrets of our future in its 
tale of failure or success. 

" Strategy " is a coipparatively recent addition to our lan- 
guage. It is derived from the Greek arpai-qyuLf meaning gen- 
eralship, and has several valuable derivatives, as " strategic " 
and " strategist," which make it a more useful word than 





Whnt nnextvllent t^nniple nf ofifn-nir ^roup iwrtmitiire — Uie workof (inn]ner'!*aLiiierit! Diit pli(>to];ni[iby 
can add noUiing lo tlic fame of these men, gathered together in an idle hour to ehat about ihc strategy of 
the war. Seated in Uie wnter i.s Count Zeppelin, of Ihc Prussian Army, later the winner of honor* with his 
airship and then on a visit to America to observe the Civil War. To Ilis left is Lieiilenimt Roseneranz. a 
Swislisli ofTHvr, on leave of abseiiee, observing the war nl cIom' ranjte ii» General Me(!lell«u'.s peniiinitl aiile* 
de<unp. He sueeeaiiively served Hunuiide. Hooker and Mejide in the same capacity. His brave and 
genial diHpuitilion made him ii univerHnl favorite. The olher men are Amerieans, conspieuoas netom us well 
nil students in the struggle. On the ground, tn thv left, .siLi Major I.inlldiv, nho eotnmanded the colored 
brigade which, and under his direction, in the face of a continual bombardment, du^ Diiti-h Giiji Cannl 
on the Jame^i. 11k- ninu Iti Ihc straw hat is Lieut. Colonel Diekin.son, .-V.s.si.slaiit Adjutant (ieneral to Hooker, 
a [KKiilion in which he served until the Ilattle of Gettysburg, where he was wounded. Standing i.s Captain 
Ulric I>ahlgren, xerving at the time on Meade*s staff. Kveii the 1o.sk of a leg could not (juell his indomitable 
spiril, and he subsequently sacrificed his life in an effort to release the Federal priMinent at I.ihhy and 
BcUcIsIc. 
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generalship. It means the art of the general and indicates the 
time, place, and way to fight battles. 

The War of the States was viewed at first with indifference 
hy foreign military meu. For many years past, however, it 
has claimed their close attention, because they have come to 
realize that new conditions were tested then, and that new in- 
fluences, which change<i the art of the general even from the 
respected models of Xapoleon fifty years before, were at work. 
Ironclads, entrenchments, railroads, the breech-loader, a new 
kind of cavalry were the fresh factors in the problem. 

Although hostilities at first began over an area half as 
large as Kurope, the region of decisive operations was, on ac- 
count of lack of communication, narrowed to the eountrv' be- 
tween the Atlantic and the ^Mississippi, about seven hundred 
miles in an air-line. The line was unequally divided hy the 
towering barrier of the Alleghany Slountains, about two him- 
dred miles wide, over which communication was difficult. The 
eastern section of the country heyontl the range was about 
one hundred miles wide and the western section was about 
four hundred miles wide. In Maryland, northwestern Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and ^Missouri sentiment was divided between 
the Union and the Confederacy. The Mississippi River sep- 
arated three of the seceding States from the remaining eight. 

The immense amount of supplies needed for a great army 
causal military operations on a large scale to be confined to 
rail and water Hues. Of the former, both the North and 
South had several routes running east and west for lateral 
communication, and the South had several running north 
and south in each section, which could be used for lines 
of military operations. In respect to water routes, the North 
soon demonstrated its complete control of the sea and was 
thus able to choose its points of attack, wJiile interior water 
routes were available by the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, and James rivers. The advantage of the water route 

over that by rail was at once utilized by the Northern generals. 
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Ill ISill Ihi-rr arrivnl H>« Swt CTr«l opi>i>r- 
lunil}' 111 Jtudy K«rfnre in the ficrlrl aincr Ihe 
<*:iiiiiuiijliiii ol Na|nilircin, and thtw >oim|[ men 
of rii\'d[ bluu^l 4'iL|>ci.'l4.-d at no diitanl day to 
If tli>' It^nli'r^ of <i Mil' of tlii'ir iiwiL III ri*t*ovrr 
the lost Bourbon Ihroiw i>f Fmnrf, The 
tlifi'<' (likliiitciii^hi'il miral" of Ihp Annj- of 
Ihr I'olamiu.' walird at the fatlli<-r end of the 
'-:ini|i iliiiiier'tiiLjIe arc. fmni richt lu left, Ihe 
I'rince ile Joinvlllr. xin i)t Kin^ Loiiii niillipc. 
iitiil 111!! twii iiiiiheHn. tbr (.'uuni de PiirU 
nnil the Due ile (Thortrei, laiu (d tlie Due 
il'drU'iiits. Tlii-y ['anie toWiMhinston in Sfji- 
[•-nili-r. IWil. etigiT In lukr uime part in tJic 
l*ri-u( (iiniliL'l for the ukr of the experiencr it 
"'■iiilcl ([ive llii-in. I'fiT^ideiit Linmln wi'hiimed 
'linii. bi-tliin'i.il u|irjn mt-h ihr hnnnmry rtiiik 
(if <'a|iUin. nnd nmignrd Ibeiii lu the ilutl <j( 
Cleneral Mc<.'lelLiii. tJIBcinlly merely )[<i»l* 
ut hetidfiunrtfm. tliry ncled iw nJdevde-cvinip 
lu McCli'IUii. bviiriiiK dcsjiatehem and the lUtc, 
treijuentl,!' under lirr. They diatinicuiiUed 
llieniseli'rs iit llie buttle uf Gniiivi' Mill. I'hc 
t'riiiii- dr' Jiiinrille iiuule u pninlmg iif Ihnt 
engiiKriueiit whidl bonunc widely pnbliahciL 
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In U»* lower pirturp thr Count df Piiris mid 
Due <If Cliartres arp trjing llieir akitl nl 
dimwr. dptjiin Le<'lere. nn 
i'l^biD Mohain. on the riRlit. 
•re of Ihrir partf. A Union oHictrr has tnlcen 
thr iilaii' u( llin VritKv <le Joinvillr, It nno 
ti> ptifect tlicir lUtill in n Kn-nl<T and pin'"""' 
(■nto thai time young men rainr tu Amerien. 
At YorklOWQ thry could tee the (rhahililjiird 
fortiScBtioni u! Cornvrntlli. whieli men uf 
IhrJl iiwn hiiKxl hud Iielped to h-'iia; iiiiw iiiii* 
p&Geil by lh« Intnit nwthod) iif dirfpniive wnr- 
lur. Expovd tu the fin- ut llie \a|>uleun fii-'ld 
pje(^ imported by tiu- Cunfeifeniej', tliry 
coald nunpurr llirir rffn^ivenna with that of 
the huge riSnl I>*ld|[n-iu. the invention of nn 
Amerinu ailniinil. General McClelJnn t*^ 
tilled Uwl rwr la llie Iliick of things llir'y 
pcfforaml their diiliei lu his entire ^ilisfao 
Iktt. At U» ctetie of the IVninsiik THin- 
paiKD Ibe ni}vl potty returned tu ('mniv. 
but *itcfaed the ww wltli great inlrreit to 
lu cUr. 
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It was not so vuhiLTable U> attack as the railn)ail. All navi- 
gable rivers witliiii the area of operations were used for this 
purpose, and McCIellan. Burnside, and Grant used tlic Cliesa- 
pcake Hay and its trihutjirii's to carry their hast ul' supplies 
close to Hidimond. The operations of the Confederates, on 
the other Iiand, were greatly restricted by being confined to 
raih-oad lines. 

Several natural features which were eeilain to influence 
events to a great extent arc to he notiee<l. In Virginia, 
nunicrmis rivers, running parallel to the direct line of advance, 
form griod lines for defense and also obstacles to an advance. 
Several nioutitain valleys leading norlh at the eastern ranges 
of the Alleghanies gave opportunities for leading large forces 
safely into Pennsylvania from Virginia, or vice versa. Within 
the mountain district, a railroad from I^jiicliburg. Virginia, 
to Chattanooga, in Tennessee, about four hini<lre<i miles long, 
gave an o]>portunity for transferring toKips fmm one section 
to the other, while the corresponding distance at the North was 
three times as great. In the western section, the Tennessee 
and Cuniln-rlatid rivei-s ai-o separate*! at one ]>lace by a narrow 
neck about two miles wide, thus somewhat simplifying the 
pn>bleni of controlling these two impftrtant .streams. The 
strategic chess-hoanl, then, gave great opportunities to skilful 
generalship. The Virginia rivers ga\'e strength to long de- 
fensive lines, screened inarehes from east to west, and force<l 
the Xorthern generals to seek the flank rather than the front 
attack. The Shenandoah valley afforded a safe appniach to 
Washington from the rear. Tins was availed of by I..ee. 
.Jackson, and Early to keep many thousan<I men of the army 
of the North in i<lleiiess. In the Wc-st, the long line defended 
by scattered troops was weak at everj* point and was quite 
easily broken by Grant, particularly when the South was 
slow in grasping the situation there. The advantage of the 
Uichmon<I-Chattanooga railroad was not used by the Confed- 
erates until tcKi late for success. 
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line i« BO mMUkmg the iuitlc>tinlit|' of UiMr 
MUitory AttacbM with Uier tartans aiul Dun- 
ilfi'ury wliinkrT*, Th<'y wi-n* iiix-iiniiiniiyinB 
thr Army of the Potomac on iU I'minitiiln 
CMmpuiicn, In l]ie center ot ihv irroup of 
Kngtitlinirii ttanili lln- Prince Ae Jniiiiilli-. 
From the ubwrvntions of thar men bolli 
Prancr anil RnKlnnil wrtr lii learn m«ny mili- 
tary Icamns from a ncrn- t'ondict on the soil 
oTrr whirl) the t")ltlii.'rB uf Ih)IIi imliun* liml 
[ougbt in a fonnw grnprntiun. The annie* 
of both North unil Siiilli were b>-InK mnvi-i) 
and nuunlninii) in tlic SAi\ in m iniumer ami 
upon a noiile undnnmcd at by Napdeon. to 
t»y niithing of Howe nnd rnmwallU. The 
Count de Parin vrrole ■ very eoiDpreiieninve 
ftnd iiupurtial liintiiry ot t]io war. and in 
ISOO revinteJ Atneriea und t^nthered toHettier 
Minii- MO iir miin- i>iir>'ivin)( ollii^-n at Ilie 
Army of the Polomae nl a dinner in tlie old 
llolil PInai, New Yi.rk Hly. Nut linlf tlic 
vctemas lUnt were liii guratu more tlmn Iwo 
(lecadea tgo are still nlivi'. nnil the Due bim- 
»clf joined the mojority in IBBi. 
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Herr nre some Enjcliifa nnd other fotvifin niilt- 
tjiry offieers u^th Grnrnil Bnrry aiiiJ ■uini' of 
hii. alafT bi'forv Yorktoun in Miij'. ISfli. Bu- 
mpean military opinion was ut finl indifTrrenl 
to llip iniportnnre of the conHirt ns a sriiool 
of nor. The more progrnerive. nrverlhrl™*, 
rmliMiJ that mui-li wni to be learned Inim it. 
The rndrond nnd thr tclcgrapli vn- two iin- 
iriisl i-Icinent» in >trntra). The irunclod uiin- 
Ixuit Hiid mni introduivd srrinui romplim- 
iioiui ill nnvid wnrfnn'. At flrvl the influenee 
<>( Xnpdeoii I wnx tnnnlfr*! In the Hehi, hut 
.11 the DlruKKl'* I'ruii'i-ijed Imlli nrmies dc- 
iflopwt di«llni-ll>' new iilciui of their own. 
The nighl of Shermitn mnintainine niilriNid and 
li'leKraphic com niimira lions witli a banc 138 
iiiilni away was a new one to the world, while 
)iii i-utling lonse from ooy luue whatei-er in hi* 
Mnrfh to the Seu wns only lirss remurluble thoit 
■•■■r's invaition «f Pennsylvaiua under nmiUr 
eonditious, lo wliirh wait added a >iupi-rior op. 
posiofc (oit^. In lliMC and many otlirr ex- 
nmplps the war tel tlic pacp (or latter dcvelo|t- 
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The strategj', on account of political and other influences, 
was not always chosen according to the best military prin- 
ciples. Such influences always exist, and it is the duty of the 
soldier to conform and to make his plan to suit as best he can. 

Under the head of policy would come Lee's several in^'a- 
sions of the North, undertaken with insufficient forces and too 
far from his base of supplies. Numerous causes have been 
given for these campaigns, the most plausible of which were 
of a political and not of a strategic nature. It was thought 
that a victory won on Northern soil might lead to inter\'ention 
on the part of foreign nations, or that it would increase the 
disaff'ected element in the North to such an extent that the 
South could dictate a peace. 

The policy of making militan," operations conform to the 
desire to help Northern sympathizers in eastern Tennessee had 
a powerful influence on the entire war. In the spring of 1862, 
it would have taken Buell into eastern Tennessee, instead of to 
the assistance of Grant and would have changed the course of 
events in the Mississippi valley. Three months later, it was one 
of the potent influences that led to the breaking up of Hal- 
leck's army at Corinth. It finally caused Buell's relief from 
command because of his disapproval. It caused Burnside's 
army to be absent from the battle of Chickamauga, 

In 1864, the campaigns of Price in Missouri and Hood 
in Tennessee are said to have been intended to affect the presi- 
dential election at the North by giving encouragement to the 
party which was claiming that the war was a Federal failure. 
If that was not the case might not Hood have done better by 
marching in the track of Longstreet through Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Lynchburg, Virginia, to join Lee, while Sher- 
man was marching to the sea, entirely out of reach? 

An unreasonable importance, from a military point of 
view, was given to the capital of each government. The cap- 
ital of the United States had been captured in two wars 
without producing more than local effect, but every plan in 
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Virginia was contingent upon the safety of Washington, thus 
causing the diversion of many thousand soldiers for that single 
duty. On the Southern side the correct mihtary decision 
would have been to ahandon Richmond as soon as Peters- 
burg was invested, but the Government delayed, for political 
reasons, until it was too late, and the defending army surren- 
dered as a consequence. 

In the distribution of troops the Federal authorities were 
hampered by the rival claims of the border States, which 
thought they required protection. Hence, Ohio sait an army 
into West Virginia ; Pennsylvania, into the Shenandoah valley ; 
the national Government concentrated troops for the protec- 
tion of its capital; the Western States gathered along the Ohio 
River and in Missouri. This great dispersion existed on both 
sides and continued more or less till the end of the war. The 
advantage it gave was in the protection of the friendly portion 
of the population and in the good recruiting ground thus se- 
cured. The great difficulty of holding troops in service, whose 
home country had been overrun, was appreciated by both sides 
and exercised a strong influence on the plans of the generals. 
These conditions dictated much of the strategy which is sub- 
ject to criticism, and should not be forgotten. 

The policy of furloughing great numbers of soldiers 
during the war, as an inducement to reenlist, was probably 
unavoidable, but it helped to cause inactivity during many 
months and in the ease of Sherman's Atlanta campaign it 
caused the absence of two of his divisions. Absenteeism is 
one of the inevitable consequences of a long war, with troops 
untrained in time of peace by modem methods. Lincoln com- 
plained of it and the generals seemed powerless to limit or 
prevent it. Probably the latter are entitled to most of the 
blame. It was not uncommon for a general to call for reen- 
forcements at a time when large numbers of his troops were 
absent. 

The armies were indeed long in getting over the 
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characteristics of raw troops, but the generals in their early 
movements do not appear much better than the troops. Every 
man who had been graduated from West Point was regarded 
as a " trained soldier," which was a mistake, because West 
Point was a preparatory school, and such men as had studied 
the art of high command had done so by themselves. The 
trade of the general was new to all, and had to be learned in 
the hard school of experience. 

In four of the early campaigns in which the Federal 
troops were practically unopposed, they marched on an aver- 
age of less than seven miles per day, while, in case of opposi- 
tion by a greatly inferior force, the average was down to a 
mile a day, as in the Peninsula campaign and the advance on 
Corinth. 

The plans for the early battles were complicated in the 
extreme, perhaps due to the study of Napoleon and his perfect 
army opposed by poor generals. Bull Run, Wilson's Creek, 
Seven Pines, Glendale, Malvern Hill, Shiloh, Gaines' Mill 
were of this kind, and failed. Even at Gettysburg, July 2, 
1863, Lee's failure to execute his echelon attacks showed that 
his army was not yet ready to perform such a delicate refine- 
ment of war. 

As an example of improvement, however, take Jackson's 
march of fourteen miles on a country road and the battle fought 
on May 2, 1863, all between daylight and dark of one daj'. 
In battles, also, we notice the fine play of early campaigns 
replaced by a savage directness and simplicity at a later period, 
in the Wilderness by Lee and at Spottsylvania by Grant. 
Thus it was that both leaders had ceased to count on the ineffi- 
ciency of the enemy. At the beginning of the movement on 
Richmond both Lee and Grant seemed reckless in the risks 
they took. It was not so earlier. 

The earliest form of strategy was the practice of ruse, 
stratagem, and surprise, but they have long been considered 
as clumsy expedients which are no longer effective against 
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Id Umm two picturM ■ppeu thr two mpiUls that wtriv iiiislakenly iiiailr tFii^ icoola i>t thi? niililary i^mlioDn on botli wk*. Tbe 
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the best troops and commanders. Among instances which are 
often classL'tl in this category are Shiloh, Chaiiccllorsvillc. and 
the Wilderness. 

Some forms of strategj' have not changed in several 
thousand years. Sherman, for instance, crossed the Chatta- 
hoochee, whicl) was held hy ,li)linston. in 1M(M, in the .same way 
tliat Alexander crossed tlie Ilydaspes in the year 32C u. c, 
by feinting at one flank and crossing at the other. 

The Vickshnrg campaign gave great fame to General 
Grant and Is really one of the most complete and decisive ex- 
amples in history. In this campaign, he deliberately crossed 
the river north of X'icksbnrg, marched south anri crossed again 
below Vickshnrg. Then, relying on the coimtry for supplies, 
he niovc<l to Jatikson. forty-five miles east of \'icksbnrg, where 
he interposed hetwecn the fractions of the Confederate army 
under Pemherton and Jolmston. He then turned hack again 
towan! the Mississippi, drove Pcmberton into Vickshnrg, 
established a base of supplies at the North and invested the 
eity. In this case, il is noticeable that the tendency* to rate 
localities at too high a value is shown in Pemherton's retreat- 
ing to Vickshnrg. which was quite certain to be surrendere<I, 
instead of joining forces with Johnston to oppose Grant in 
the interior. 

The same point is Illustrated hy the siege of Petersburg. 
As soon as Grant's anny crossed the James and began this 
siege the fate of Richmond was sealed, for Grant had a great 
army and runncrons means of extending his fortified lines until 
they crossed every avenue of approach to Richmond, 

Moltke remarked that strategy' was nothing more than 
eonmion sense, hut he acknowledged that it was often difficult 
to decide what was common sense and wlmt was not. He 
might easily have- hail our Civil War in his mind. In 1861, the 
art of war had been greatly complicated hy pedantic study, 
principally hy officers of the French school, in attempting to 
reduce it to an exact science. The true lesson of Napoleon's 
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campaigns had either been lost or the effect of new conditions 
had not been appreciated. It seems rather commonplace to 
saj' at this time that the first thing to do in war is to decide 
on your objective, but in the Civil War an incalculable amount 
of time was wasted, much treasure expended, and many lives 
were lost in a blind search for an objective. By objective is 
meant, of course, a point upon which to concentrate the 
greatest effort, the gaining of which will mean the success or 
failure of the cause. 

In 1862, when the hostile armies opposed each other in 
front of Washington, McClellan insisted on attacking Rich- 
mond instead of Johnston's army. His plan resulted in the 
transfer of his army to the Peninsula and carried him to within 
six miles of Richmond with insignificant loss. For this, great 
credit has been claimed and unfavorable comment made on 
later campaigns. But McClellan found the undefeated Con- 
federate army at Richmond, and he was weakened by a \'ast 
army which had been kept back to guard Washington. With- 
out entering into this great controversy, we may simply say 
that to fight the foe as far from Richmond as possible would 
now be considered the correct solution of that problem. It is 
well known tliat Lincoln disapproved of McClellan's plan, 
whether by the counsel of wise militarj' advisers or by his own 
common sense we know not. 

Again, in 1862, when Halleck with much trouble and 
skill had collected a great army of one hundred thousand men 
at Corinth, the army was dispersed, contrar}' to his desire, it 
appears, and the true objective was lost. The Confederate 
leader repaired his losses and soon recovered from his seri- 
ous defeats. At that time the army could have gone any- 
where, whether to Vicksburg to open the Mississippi, or to 
Chattanooga and even to Richmond. This is the opinion of 
those best qualified to know. Bumside, also, in the fall of 
1862, marched away from Lee's army when he went to Fred- 
ericksburg. 
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When Grant at tjiis poiot crossed the James and. ignoriitg the water approaches upon 
Kichiiiimd. pmeecdi'd to Ihe investment erf Pelerslmrjt. I^e v-tM luf good a* checkmated. 
For month)* Grunt's brilliiint flanking inovenicnL-* had i;ained him iin advanlape over 
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but one ruilrnad in the hands of the Confederates. The crossing of the Jamcjt nenr 
Wilcox Landing over Ihe hridi^, Ihe remains of which a)i)>ear in Ihe |>icliire. was the 
final stratepc triumph \ty which Grant accomplished victory over Lee's anxiy. 
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So deep-rooted is the idea of choosing a locality as the 
ohjective of a campaign instead of a hostile army, that Rose- 
crans' campaign, in the summer of 1863, has gone into history 
as the " Campaign for Chattanooga," and it has heen claimed 
by his admirers that the possession of that place was worth 
what it cost — a heavy defeat at Chickamauga. 

In 1861, Grant had authority to lay down a choice of 
objective, which he had already announced in 1862. For him- 
self it was clearly Lee's army, and it was intended to be the 
same with other commands as well. General Sherman, how- 
ever, was not so clear in his manner of execution as was his 
chief. His strategy creates a suspicion that it was designed 
to force Johnston to retreat and to relinquish territory. There 
was an idea that Johnston would not give up Dalton, which 
he had strongly fortified, but Sherman's he&vy turning move- 
ment against his rear forced him to retreat without a battle. 
The same strategy continued until Atlanta was reached, and 
still Johnston's army was undefeated, while Sherman had 
weakened his army by guarding a long line of communication. 
Judging from this, we are disposed to suspect that Atlanta, 
rather than Johnston's army, was Sherman's main objective. 

Later, the historic " March to the Sea " introduces a novel 
element into the question, for Sherman abandoned Hood's 
army as a first objective, and chose Lee's army instead. It 
will be remembered that Sherman had difficulty in getting 
consent from Grant, who wanted him to ruin Hood's army 
first. As it turned out, Sherman marched one thousand miles 
and was several hundred miles from Lee at the end of the 
campaign. If Lee's army had been his real objective there 
were other ways of reaching it : first, by sending his army by 
sea north from Savannah, as was suggested by Grant, which 
would have taken two months, say until the end of February, 
1865; second, by sending the troops by rail, as Schofield was 
moved with fifteen thousand men and as Hooker was moved 
with twenty-three thousand men, and, third, by marching on 
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Lynchburg by tlie Knoxville road, which would have been 
about one-third to one-half the distance actually marched. 

Looking upon the war with all the advantage of to-day, 
it is not difficult to assume that the hopes of both sides rested 
on two great armies, one in the East and one in the West, and 
the destruction of either meant the destruction of the otliei-. 
This clear estimate seems to have come quite naturally and 
easily to only one man during the war, and that man was 
Grant. Such a conception clears away a mass of secondary 
objectives, such as so-called " strategic points " along the coast 
and west of the Mississippi, which consumed hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops and had only a minor effect on the final issue. 
It must be admitted that Grant used some seventy-five thou- 
sand men on secondary objectives which were not successful, 
in 1864, when these men would have had a great effect either 
with the armies of Sherman or himself. He probably thought 
that an army of one hundred and twenty thousand men was 
large enough for his purposes, but he found it was a mistake. 

Equally fallacious with the importance given to " strategic 
points " was that ascribed to the occupation of territory. The 
control of Kentucky and Tennessee was given bj' Grant's Fort 
Donelson campaign, but the injury inflicted on the Confed- 
erate army by the large capture of men at Donelson and Island 
Number 10 was the real and vital result. The control of ter- 
ritory that was not accompanied by the defeat of the foe 
often had many disadvantages. Such was the experience of 
Grant and Sherman, the former in his first advance on Vicks- 
burg, and tlie latter in the Atlanta campaign. 

For the South it was an easier task to decide upon an ob- 
jective because it was the weaker side and its acts were deter- 
mined by those of the stronger. The main idea of the strategy 
of the Southern generals was to divert attention to side issues, 
to induce the opposing genera! to weaken his forces at de- 
cisive points. Numerous examples of diversions are afforded 
by Jackson's Valley campaign, in 1862, which kept many 
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thousand men away frtmi McClellati; Early'-s march on \Vash- 
iiigtoii. utid tnuiiy cavalry mitLs. 

The rtsult of a .sliidy of objectives shows that, with good 
troops, and safe, hut not brilhaiit, generals «m lioth sides, the 
only way to overthrow tlie opponent is to attack and defeat 
his main army. 

The h)ng periods of inactivity in the several armies of the 
.\orth seem to have been largely, but not always, due to 
the frequent change of commatulers. Tlie other causes would 
take long to analjiie. Lee made six campaigns in ftmrteen 
months, from May, 18<t:2, to .July, 1K<t3. a performance im- 
equaied in history. But McClellan's army was inactive for 
ten months after Hull Run; llnsecrans' army for five months 
after Miirfrecsboro. and Grant's army for four months after 
Vicksburg, while Grant's army was almost in the same class 
during its ten months before Petersburg. 

The eoneerih'ution of scattered forces at decisive points, 
which is technically called in the text-book the use of inte- 
rior lines, and in more homely phrase, " getting there first 
with the most men." was ofteti skilfully [lerformed on both 
a large and small scale. Thus. Johnston joined Beauregard 
at Hull Run in time to win the battle; Jackson alternately 
attacked the divided forces of his opponents and neutralizal 
their greatly superior forces, and finally joined Lee for an- 
otljer campaign; Longstreet joined Hragg to win Chicka- 
niauga; Ewell joined Breckinridge to defeat Sigel. Many 
o]>portunities were lost, even in the verj' campaigns mentioned, 
as we see tliem to-day. 

The conduct of pursuits confirms the Idea that it is the 
most difficult operation presented to a general. Johnston after 
Bull Run, McClellan after Antietani. Meade after (lettyshurg, 
Bragg after C'liickamauga, (Jrant after Chnttnnooga. and Lee 
after Fredericksburg practically aUoweil the defeated eticmy 
to escape without further injur}-. lice's pursuit of JlcClellan 
iti the Seven Days' Battles on the Peninsula and of Meade in 
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the operations of October, 1863, had only partial success. Near 
the end of the war Thomas' pursuit of Hood, after Nashville, 
showed a much higher efficiency than had yet been reached, and 
the Appomattox campaign gives the only entirely successful 
instance in about one hundred years of military history. 

The campaigns of I^ee and Jackson were models of their 
kind. Napoleon has said that the general who makes no mis- 
lakes never goes to war. The critic of Lee finds it hard to 
detect mistakes. No general since Hannibal, and perhaps 
Napoleon, in the last two years of his campaigns, has made 
war under greater disadvantages and accomplished so much 
with an inferior force. While all great generals before him 
inherited a ready-made army, Lee, like Washington, made his 
own army. He fought soldiers of the same race and generals 
of the same school as himself. His genius was shown in many 
ways, but nowhere more than in his ability to calculate chances, 
even when he was violating the so-called rules of war. He 
used converging columns which met upon the field of battle ; he 
detached inferior forces against the Federals' rear; he divided 
his army in the presence of the foe ; he uncovered his lines of 
retreat and fought battles in that position ; he did not hesitate 
to throw his last reser\'e into the fight. 

On two occasions he withdrew his army across the Poto- 
mac River, in good order and without loss, in the presence of 
a powerful hostile army. His use of the ground to compen- 
sate for inferior numbers and to hide his movements from tlie 
Federals shows how clearly he saw the secrets of Napoleon's 
generalship, while his battles in the woods were entirely orig- 
inal and his use of entrenchments was effective. The power 
of the modem fire-arm in the hands of his opponents forced 
him to accept less decisive results than great soldiers who 
preceded him. As with other great soldiers, his best success 
was due to the inefficiency of his opponents in the early days. 
He was probably the last of the race of generals who, like 
Napoleon, dominated the field of war by genius alone. He 
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will be replaced by the safe leader who is never brilliant, but 
makes no mistakes and at the same time commands the heaviest 
battalions. 

The absence of a broad and comprehensive plan of opera- 
tions was particularly noticeable on both sides. It never 
seemed to have been developed in the North until Grant issued 
his orders for a general advance, in 1864. In the South, Long- 
street seems to have prepared a strategic plan for the move- 
ment of all Confederate armies after Chancellorsville, but 
this was not approved. The immense area occupied by the 
opposing forces, greater than had ever before been occupied 
in a single war, may be the excuse for this. 

Great fame has come to the various generals who each 
made some well-planned maneuver, which forced the foe to 
relinquish territory and retreat to a rear position. McClellan 
before Manassas, Rosecrans before Shelbyville, and Sherman 
before Dalton did all this, but it is a debatable question 
whether the final issue was hastened or delayed. 

Sherman gained Atlanta with a loss of thirty-two thou- 
sand men, and Rosecrans gained Chattanooga with a loss of 
eighteen thousand men, but tlie foe was not defeated. On the 
other hand. Grant, in his year from the Rapidan to Appomat- 
tox accomplished the desired result, but with severe losses, it 
is true. 

After all is said, the subject may be narrowed down to 
the statement that Lee, Jackson, and perhaps Johnston han- 
dled inferior forces with as great skill as any commanders 
since Hannibal and Napoleon. 

On the other side it was also an American soldier, even 
before Sedan and Mukden, who formulated the modem idea 
of strategy which has been so closely followed in recent wars— 
to seek out the foe, get close to him, and fight it out by short- 
arm jolts. 
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BULL RUN— THE VOLUNTEERS 
FACE FIRE 



THERE had hceii strife, a bloodless, political strife, for 
forty years between the two great sections of the Ameri- 
can nation. Xo efforts to reconcile the estranged brethren nf 
the same household had been successful. The ties that bound 
tiie great sections of the country had severed one by one; 
their contention had grown stronger through all these years, 
until at last there was nothing left but a final appeal to the 
arbitrament of the sword — -then came the great war, the great- 
est civil war in the annals of mankind. 

For the first time in the nation's history the newly-elected 
President had entereil the capital city by night and in secret, 
in the fear of the assassin's plots. For the first time he had 
been inaugurated under a military guard. Then came the 
opening shots, and the ruined walls of the noble fort in Charles- 
ton harbor told the story of the beginnings of the fratricidal 
war. The fall of Sumter, on April 14, 1861, had arou.sed tlie 
North to the imminence of the crisis, revealing the danger tiiat 
threatened the Union and calling forth a detei'mination to 
preserve it. The same event hail unified the South; four addi- 
tional States cast their lot with the seven which had already 
seceded from the ll^nion. Virginia, the Old Dominion, the first 
bom of the sisterhood of States, swung into the secession col- 
umn but three days after the fall of Sumter; the next day, 
April 18th, she seized the arsenal at Harper's Ferry and on 
the 20th the gi-eat navy-yard at Norfolk. 

Two governments, each representing a diflFerent economic 

[A complete i-ecord of leading events and the vftrious en gage merits, 
giving the troops involved and easualtios Ijetween January', 1861, and 
August, 186£, appeal's on page 346. — The Editors.] 
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ami political idea, now stood wht-re tlicrt- Imd lieen but one— the 
Xorth, with its powerful indiistrin] organization and wealth; 
tlic South, with its rich u^nctiltiirul empire. Hotli were call- 
ing upon the valor of their sons. 

At the nation's capital all u'as confusion and disorder. 
The tramp of infantry and the jjallopinjf of lior.sfrnen throir^h 
the sti-eets could he heard <lay and night. Tlirougliout the 
countrj' anxifly and uncertainty FL-igned on all -sides. AVould 
tlie .South return to its allegiance, would the ( 'riion he divided, 
or would there be war? The religions world called unto the 
heax'ens in earnest ]>rayer for peace: hut the rushing torrent 
of events swept on towiii-d war. to dreadful internecine war. 

The first call of the PresidcJit for troops, for seventy-five 
thousand men, was answered with surprising alacrity. Citi- 
zens left their farms, their workshops, their counting rooms, 
and hurried t(> the nati()rrs cajntal to take up arms in ilefcnse 
of the Union. A similar call hv the Southern President was 
answered with ec|ual eagerness. Kach side believed itself in 
the right, llotli were profoundly .sincere and deeply in earnest. 
Both have won the res)>ect of histcny. 

After the fall r>f Fort Sumter, the two sides spent the 
spring months niarslmling tlieir forces for the fierce conflict 
that was to follow. Presiiieiit I,inci)ln had calle<l for three- 
months' volunteers: at the hegituiirig of July souie thirty thou- 
sand of these men were eneanipe<l along the Potomac about 
the heights of Arlington. As the weeks passed, the great 
Xorthern public grew impatient at the inaction luid demantied 
that Sumter be avenged, that a blow be struck for the Union. 

The " call to arms " rang' thningh the nation and aroused 
the people. Xo less earnest was the feeling of the South, and 
soon two formidable armies were arrayed against each other, 
only a hundred miles apart — at \^''a^hington and at Itiehmond. 

The commander of the Ignited States Army was Lieut,- 
General Winticid .Scott, whose military career bad begun lie- 
fore most of the men of 'ttl hail been born. Aged and intirm, 
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he remained in Washington. The immediate command of the 
army w6s entrusted to Brigadier-General Ir^in McDowell. 

Another Union army, twenty thousand strong, lay at 
Martinsburg, Virginia, under the command of Major-General 
Patterson, who, like General Scott, was a veteran of the War 
of 1812 and of the Mexican War. 

Opposite McDowell, at JManassas Junction, about thirty 
miles from Washington, lay a Confederate army under Brig- 
adier-General Beauregard who, three months before, had won 
the homage of the South by reducing Fort Sumter. Opposed 
to Patterson in the Shenandoah valley was Joseph E. John- 
ston with a force of nine thousand men. The plans of the 
President and General Scott were to send McDowell against 
Beauregard, while Patterson was to detain Johnston in the 
Valley and prevent him from joining Beauregard. It was con- 
fidently believed that, if the two Confederate forces could be 
kept apart, the " Grand Army " could win a signal victory over 
the force at Manassas; and on July 16th, with waving banners 
and lively hopes of victorj', amid the cheers of the multitude, it 
moved out from the banks of the Potomac toward the interior 
of Virginia. It was a motley crowd, dressed in the varied 
uniforms of the different State mihtias. The best disciplined 
troops were those of the regular army, represented by infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery. Even the navy was drawn upon 
and a battalion of marines was included in the Union forces. 
In addition to the regulars were volunteers from all the New 
England States, from New York and Pennsylvania and from 
Ohio, Michigan, and Minnesota, organizations which, in an- 
swer to the President's call for troops, had volunteered for 
three months' service. Many were boys in their teens with 
the fresh glow of youth on their cheeks, wholly ignorant of 
the exhilaration, the fear, the horrors of the battle-field. On- 
ward through the Virginia plains and uplands they marched to 
the strains of martial music. Unused to the rigid discipline 
of war, niany of the men would drop out of line to gatlier 
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Tlic First Miniic-.inta, n reftiinont Ihiit foitirht in the flankiiiK column nt Dull Run. On April 14. IH6\, llie 
do,v after Sumlcr'ssiirrcndrr. tlic Federal Govern mt- it I reerlvcd nn offer of a volunteer rccimrnt from Minne- 
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berries or tempting fruits along the roadside, or to refill their 
canteens at every fresh stream of water, and frequent halts 
were necessary to allow the stragglers to regain their lines. 

After a two days' march, with " On to Richmond " as 
their battle-cry, the army halted at the quiet hamlet of Centre- 
viUe, twenty-seven miles from Washington and seven miles 
from Manassas Junction where lay the waiting Confederate 
army of similar composition — untrained men and boys. Men 
from Virginia, from North and South Carolina, from the 
mountains of Tennessee, from Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia, even from distant Arkansas, had gathered on the soil 
of the Old Dominion State to do battle for the Southern cause. 
Between the two armies flowed the stream of Bull Run, destined 
to give its name to the first great battle of the impending con- 
flict. The opposing commanders, McDowell and Beauregard, 
had been long-time friends; twenty -three years before, they had 
been graduated in the same class at West Point. 

Beauregard knew of the coming of the Federal army. 
The news had been conveyed to him by a young man, a former 
government clerk at Washington, whose sympathies, however, 
lay with the cause of the South. He won the confidence of 
Beauregard. The latter sent him to the capital city bearing 
a paper with two words in cipher, " Trust Bearer." With this 
he wa^ to call at a certain house, present it to the lady within, 
and wait a reply. Traveling all night, he crossed the Potomac 
below Alexandria, and- i-eac^ed t^e city at dawn, when the 
newsboys were calling out in the empty streets the latest intel- 
ligence of the army. The messenger rang the doorbeU at a 
house within a stone's throw of the White House and delivered 
the scrap of paper to the only one in the city to whom it was 
intelligible. She hurriedly gave the youth his breakfast, wrote 
in cipher the words, " Order issued for McDowell to march 
upon Manassas to-night," and giving him the scrap of paper, 
sent him on his way. That night the momentous bit of news 
was in the hands of General Beauregard. He instantly wired 
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President Davis at Richmond and asked that he be reenforced 
by Johnston's army. 

As we have seen, (Jeneral Scott had arranged that 
Patterson detain Johnston in the Valley. He had even ad- 
vised McDowell that " if Johnston joins Beauregard he shall 
have Patterson on his heels." But the aged Patterson was 
unequal to the task before him. Believing false reports, he 
was convinced that Johnston had an army of thirty-five thou- 
sand men, and instead of marching upon Johnston at Win- 
chester he led his army to Charlestown, twenty miles in the 
opposite direction. Johnston thereupon was free to join Beau- 
regard at Manassas, and he promptly proceeded to do so. 

McDowell's eager troops had rested at Centreville for 
two days. The time for them to test their mettle in a general 
engagement was at hand. Sunday, July 21st, was selected as 
the day on which to offer battle. At half-past two in the 
morning the sleeping men were roused for the coming conflict. 
Their dream of an easy victory had already received a rude 
shock, for on the day after their arrival a skirmish between 
two minor divisions of the opposing armies had resulted in 
the retreat of the Union forces after nineteen of their number 
lay dead upon the plain. The Confederates, too, had suffered 
and fifteen of their army were killed. But patriotic enthusiasm 
was too ardent to be quenched by such an incident, and eagerly, 
in the early dawn of the sultry July morning, they marched 
toward the banks of the stream on which they were to offer 
their lives in the cause of their country. 

The army moved out in three divisions conmiandcd by 
Generals Daniel Tyler, David Hunter, and S. P. Heintzel- 
man. Among the subordinate officers was Ambrose E. Burn- 
side, who, a year and five months later, was to figure in a far 
greater and far more disastrous battle, not many miles from 
this same spot ; and William T. Sherman, who was to achieve 
a greater renown in the coming war. 

On the Southern side we find equally striking characters. 
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General Joseph E. Johnston was not held by Patterson in 
the ^'"aIIey and with a portion of his army had reached 
jSIanassas on the afternoon of the 20th. In the Indian wars of 
Jackson's time Johnston had served his country; like Mc- 
Dowell and Beauregard, he bad battled at the gates of Mexico ; 
and like the latter he chose to cast his lot with the fortunes of 
the South. There, too, was Longstreet, who after the war was 
over, was to spend many years in the service of the countrj- he 
was now seeking to diride. !Most striking of all was " Stone- 
wall " Jackson, whose brilliant military career was to astonish 
the world. 

The Union plan for this fateful July day was that Tyler 
should lead his division westward by way of the Warrenton 
turnpike to a stone bridge that crossed Bull Run, about four 
miles from Centreville. At the same time the main army 
under Hunter and Heintzelman was to make a detour of sev- 
eral miles northward through a dense forest to a ford of Bull 
Run, known as Sudley's Ford. Here they were to cross the 
stream, march down its right bank and, while Tyler guarded 
the Stone Bridge, engage the foe on the west side of Bull 
Run. The plan of the battle was admirably drawD, but the 
march around to Sudley's Ford was slower than had been 
expected, and it was ten o'clock before the main army reached 
the point west of the Stone Bridge. While the Federals were 
making their plans to attack the Confederate left wing. Gen- 
erals Beaiireganl and Johnston were planning an aggressive 
movement against the left wing of the Federal army. They 
were to crttss Bull Run by fords several miles below the Stone 
Bridge and attack the Northern troops on the weaker wing 
of the I'nion force in an effort to rout than before reUef could 
be sent from the Feileral right. The Confederate attack was 
plannetl to take place a few hours later than McDowell had 
decided to move. The Southern troops were preparing to 
cross the stream wIr-u the lxK)m of carmon at the Stone Bridge 
tolil that the Fnlerals Itad taken the aggressive and that the 
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weak Confederate left was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the superior numbers of the Union right wing. Orders 
countermanding the command to attack were quickly sent to 
the Southerners at the lower fords, and preparations were hur- 
riedly made to repulse the attack of the Northern force. 

Tyler reached the Stone Bridge before six in the morning 
and opened fire on a Confederate force under Colonel Evans 
on the other side of the run. For some time this was kept up, 
and Evans was much puzzled that the Federals did not at- 
tempt to cross the bridge ; they merely kept up a desultory fire. 
The failure of the Union troops to advance led Evans to be- 
lieve that Tyler's attack was only a feint and that the real 
attacking force would approach from some other direction. 
This belief was confirmed when he descried a lengthening line 
of dust above the tree-tops far in the distance, north of the 
Warrenton turnpike. Evans was now convinced (and he was 
right) that the main Union army was marching to Sudley's 
Ford, three miles above the Stone Bridge, and would reach the 
field from that direction. Quickly then he turned about with 
six companies of brave South Carolinians and a battalion of 
" Louisiana Tigers " and posted them on a plateau overlook- 
ing the valley of Young's Branch, a small tributary of Bull 
Run. Here, not far from the Matthews and Carter houses, 
he awaited the coming of the Federals. 

His force was stationed overlooking the Sudlej' and New- 
market road and an open field through which the Federal 
troops would be forced to pass to reach the higher ground 
held by the Confederates. Two 6-pound howitzers were 
placed to sweep the field of approach, one at each end of 
Evans' line of defense. 

With guns loaded, and howitzers ready to pour their 
charges into an advancing force, the Southerners stood and 
watched the line of dust that arose above the trees. It moved 
slowly to the westward. Then, where the Sudley road turns 
to the southward to cross the Sudley Ford, it followed the 
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trend of the highway. It reached the crossing of Bull Run, 
and the line of dust faded as the Federals spread into battle- 
line behind the expanse of woodland that hid each column from 
the other's view. 

It was nearing ten o'clock. The rays of the summer sun 
were beating in sweltering heat upon the waiting troops. 
Those who could find shelter beneath the trees moved from 
their places into the shade. Heavy banks of storm clouds 
were gathering on the horizon, giving promise of relief from 
oppressive warmth. A silence settled over the ranks of the 
Confederates as they watched the edge of the woodland for 
the first appearance of the approaching troops. 

Suddenly there was a glimmer of the sunlight reflected 
from burnished steel among the trees. Then, in open battle 
array, the Federal advance guard, under the command of 
Colonel Bumside, emerged from the wood on a neighboring 
hill, and for the first time in the nation's history two hostile 
American armies faced each other in battle array. At Fort 
Sumter only the stone walls had suffered ; not a drop of human 
blood was shed. But here was to be a gigantic conflict, and 
thousands of people believed that here on this field on this day 
would be decided the fate of the Union and the fate of the 
Confederacy. The whole country awaited in breathless ex- 
pectancy the news of this initial conflict, to become known as 
the battle of Bull Run. 

With little delay the battle opened. The Federals had a 
clear advantage in numbers as their outlying forces came up; 
but they met with a brave resistance. General Bee, of South 
Carolina, with two brigades, crossed a valley to the south of 
Evans in the face of a heavy artiUery fire to a point within one 
hundred yards of the Federal lines. At this short range thou- 
sands of shots were fired and many brave men and boys were 
stretched upon the green. The outcome at this point was un- 
certain until the Union forces were joined by Heintzelman 
with heavy reenforcements and by Sherman with a portion of 
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Tyler's division. Bee cotild now do nothing but withdraw, 
and in doing so his men fell into great disorder. Cheer after 
clieer arose from the ranks of the Union army. 

Meanwhile. Generals Beauregard and Johnston had re- 
niaineil at the right of their line, near Manassas, nearly four 
miles fn)m the scene of action, still determined to press their 
attack on the Federal left if the opportunity was oflFered. As 
the morning passed and the sounds of conflict became louder 
and exteiitled further to the westward, it became evident to the 
Confederate leaders that the Federals were massing all their 
strength in an effort to crush tlie left of the Southern army. 
Plans for an aggressive movement were then abandoned, the 
conmianders withclrawing all their reserve forces from the 
positions where they had been held to follow up the Confed- 
erate attack, and sending them to the support of the small 
force that was holding back the Federals. After dispatching 
troops to threaten the Union left, Johnston and Beauregard 
galloped at full speed to the scene of the battle. They 
arriveil about noon — at the moment when Bee's brigade was 
fleeing across the valley from the hail of Federal bullets. As 
the frightened men were running in the utmost disorder. 
General Bee, seeing Thomas J. Jackson's brigade calmly 
waiting the onset, exclaimed to his men. " Look at Jackson ; 
there he stands like a stone wall ! " The expression spread to 
the army and to the world, and that invincible soldier lias since 
been known as " Stonewall " Jackson. 

Beauregard and Johnston found it a herculean task to 
rally the fleeing men and re-form the lines, hut they succeeded 
at length: the battle was renewed, and from noon till nearly 
three o'clock it raged with greater frny than before. The fight 
was chiefly for the possession of the plateau caUed the Henry 
hill. Up and dow-n the slopes the two armies surged in the 
broiling sun. Beauregard, like McDoweU on the other side, 
led his men in the thickest of the fight. A bursting shell killeil 
his horse under him and tore the heel from lus boot ; be UKKniteil 
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Near where the rum.s of (hU house (tti<! Henry IIoumO are shown, in llic middle of the afternoon, the 
rftff, iinili;triii]inf<l volunteers of hoU] side^ surged b»ck iitid forward with the heroism and (letvniiined 
courage of nigged veterans nntil the iirrival of fresh Confederalc Irooiw turned tlie tide, and in the cto«ti- 
ing hour of Union victorj- procipitnted the flight and contagious panic. The Union balterici* coinmimdcj 
by Uicketl>t und <>rif!in h:id moved acmxt Young's Itrnneh and liihen up n position on tlie Ilenr}- Hill. 
Confedernte shitr|)shooters from bushes, fences and buildings picked off cannoneers and horses. Tliirteen 
Tonfederate and eleven Federal gimx engaged in » stubborn duel till the Oinfcdenite regiments swarmed 
from cover nnd captured the Union position. The City of Washington was now threatened. 
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another horse and continueil tlie battle. At half-past two the 
Confederates had been entirely driven frnni the platt-an. hail 
been [in-ssed back for a mile and a half, am! for the second 
time within three or four hours the Union troops raised the 
shout of x'ictorj'. 

At three o'elock. while McDowell and his men were con- 
gratulating themselves on having won the battle, a faint cheer- 
ing was heanl from a Confeilerate army far acn>ss the hills. 
It gix-w louder and nearer, and ]>resently the gray lines were 
seen marching gallantly back toward the scene of the battle 
from which they had been dri\-en. The thrilling cry then 
passed through the I'nion raTiks, " .FohiiNton has come, .lobns- 
ton has conic! "" and there was terror in tlic cry. They did not 
know that Johnston, with two-thirds of his army, had arrived 
the day before; hut it was true that the remaining third, 
twenty-three hundred fresh troops, had reached Manassas at 
noon by rail, and after a forct'd inareb of three hours, under 
the eonunand of Kirby .Smith, had just united with the army 
of Beauregard. It was this that cause<I the cheering and de- 
termined IJeauregard to make another attack on the Hcnrj' 
plateau. 

The Union men had fought valiantly in this, their first 
battle, untrained ami unuse<l to warfare as they were; they 
liatl braved the hail of lead and of bursting shells; they had 
witnessed their comrades, their friends, and neighbors fall at 
their feet to rise no more. They nevertheless rejoiced in their 
success, lint with the long march and the five hours* fighting 
in the scorching July sun they were weary to exhuu.stion, and 
when they saw the Confederates again approaching, reen- 
forccfl with fresh troops, their courage failed and they began to 
retreat down the hill. With waving colors the Confederates 
I)ressed on. opening a A'olley of musketry on the retreating 
Federals, anil following it »vith another and another. 

In vain McDowell and his officers attcmptei] to rally his 
panic-stricken men and re-form his lines. Only the regidars, 
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about sixteen hundred in number, were subject to the orders 
of their superiors, and they made a brave stand against the 
oncoming foe while they covered the retreat of the disorganized 
mass. On the Henry hill were the two powerful batteries 
of Griffin and Ricketts. They had done most vahant service 
while the tide of battle ebbed and flowed. But at last their 
hour had come. A Confederate regiment, dashing from a 
neighboring hill, poured in a deadly volley, cut down the 
cannoneers almost to a man, killed their horses, and cap- 
tured the guns. A few minutes later Cieneral Beauregard 
rode up to the spot and noticed Captain Ricketts lying on the 
ground, desperately wounded. The two men had been friends 
in the years gone by. Beauregard, recognizing his old friend, 
asked him if he could be of any service. He then sent his own 
surgeons to care for the wounded captain and detailed one of 
his staff to make him comfortable when he was carried to Rich- 
mond as a prisoner of war. 

There is little more to relate of the battle of Bull Run. 
In his report McDowell stated that after providing for the 
protection of the retreat from the battlefield by Porter's and 
Blenker's volunteer brigades, he took command in person of 
the force previously stationed for holding the road back to 
Centreville and made such disposition " as would best serve 
to check the enemy," at the Centreville ridge. Some hun- 
dreds of civilians, members of Congress and others, had come 
out from Washington to witness a victory for the Grand Army, 
and they saw that army scattered in wild flight to escape an 
imaginary pursuer. The Confederates made no serious effort 
to foUow after them, for the routed Federals had destroyed the 
Stone Bridge as they passed it in their retreat, and had ob- 
structed the other avenues of pursuit. As darkness settled over 
the field the Confederates returned to their camps. 

McDowell made a desperate effort to check and reor- 
ganize his army at Centreville, but he was powerless. The 
troops refused to listen to any commands; they rushed on and 
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ffrcat riurfilM^rs of them traveled all night, reaching Wash- 
'mffUm In tltc momirif;. 

ThcM: raM' tn'K>ps had now received their first baptism 
of birxx! and fire, Xearly five hundred of their number were 
left dt'E/I on the field of battle, and fourteen hundred were 
wonniled. The capturefl and missing brought the Federal 
UmH ttt nearly three thousand men. The Confederate loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing was less than two thousand. The 
l''ederal f<jrees engaged were nearly nineteen thousand, while 
the ('onfcderatcs ha<l more than eighteen thousand men on the 
field. 

'I'hc Confederate victory at Bull Run did the South great 
injury in that it led vast numbers to believe the war was over 
and that the South had won. Many soldiers went home in 
this hcllcf, and for months thereafter it was not easy to recruit 
the .Southern armies. The Xorth, on the other hand, was 
taught a tieeded les-ton — was awakened to a sense of the mag- 
nitude of the task before it. 

The first great battle of the American Civil War brought 
joy to the C'onfederacy and grief to the States of the North. 
As the Federal tniops marched into Washington through a 
drenching downpour of rain, on July 22d, the North was 
shmnded in gl(H)m. ])ut the defeated army had not lost its 
wjurage. The remnants of the shattered forces were gathered, 
and from the fragments a mightier host was to be rallied under 
the Stars and Stripes to meet the now victorious foe on future 
buttle-grourtds. 
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AtTER Bl'LL IILN—T. CARDING TIIK PltlStlNKRS, 



Iiuiilr Ciutlr I'inckncy. Clinrlrilun llBrlxir. A'lyiiNl. IWll, — In 

thcM' hilh<-Tt4i unpiihlivb'Hl {'onf^drruti' phiit^iumpli^ we rii^Minrrof 

thr tiirUcHl viil<iiit<-i'rmiliLir.v'>i)!<><i'«tti<'"""' ^<"iUi C'nniUnuund 

time of Ihp lirsl hVtlt-ral pniniHT* iJikrn in tlii" war, TKp 

CtiarlntoD Zouave Cadi-tJ u-crc 

oriptnis'.i'il in the- ■iimmrr of 

1800, nnil ivrri- rriiililril (ri>ni 

■monic till- pnlriulir yciiinR rnrn 

of (~li»rlp»l<>(i- We uv in Ihi- 

piflurr li'jw vi'ty jdiiiiji tlii'y 

were. The n<riipntiy tinl wrnl 

Into nclivp nf-rvice on Morrii 

bluiil. JHiiunry I. IHfll. nnil 

«M thFrr un llii- 9lli wlii-n the 

Kd* of Iho bnttrry tiirriMl 
rk tiir 'Shir »/ thr liril nr- 
rivins witli rviiitiirrrriiciil't for 
Sumta. The romtiany wiu iil*o 
■UtinnnI «ii Siilliviin'n Ii>Un<l 
durinn the tmmlNir'Imrnt uf 
Sumtw. April W-IH. IBKI. Af- 
ter tlir flnt fnli-ftil •liuli nt Hull 
Run. July i\. 1H(1I. Iiurl tuiielil 
the North Ihul thr wnr h'ilq «m 
in i-Kmnl. a niimlH-c nt Vnh'rn] 

frinonrrl urnr limiiitlil t" 
rharlraton and plncnl for infr- 
korpjng in Cnitlc I'infkiirv. tlic-n jiarriiioiicil liy llir ('tiiir1i'>t<>n 
Zouavi! Cnili'tv. 'J'n Lrrnk tlir monulouy of Kiinril duly 
Captjun C'hichrjtcr. lomc linif in Aiiguil. eiiKoRpd n plioto^- 
nphor to take miw pii-tnm iiIhuiI (lir tori alinwinit )iU 
men. (>T»y iini(i>riiiB witii n'll itrip^H. rcJ fiitiiiiii; cup!!, hiiiI 
vhHtr CTOiu bclu WL-rv s novelty. Tbi^ cuK^'matrs of the fori 
had becd 6ttn] up with bunkn tmii itoon oi *ln-ping quiuim 



TIIK l'HI.S(tN"KHS-UiM M:n VOHK Z()rA\ES 



f<ir ttir prisiinrr*. fnscniiiti- Nii, 1 wiw oceupird hy priaoncn 
from tliL' nth Nc«' York 7.inia\ri. who lind bri-n iviTuilnl almoit 
entirely Irani the N^w York Firr llFpiulmriit. Tlir ■niallpr 
pii-liirr ia a nearvT »irw of their iiiiiirt<Tii, over wliich they have 

plucrd the sign ■■ Hotel de 

HVnrinic the uniform of the bal- 
tleBeld: wide dnrk'hiue tmusen 
with «ork* PiiviTinH thr bi)t> 
Inint. n'd flHniiH ihlrl.i with tlie 
silver bsdice of the Xev Y'ork 
Fir* Department, bliif jnckrtj 
rUlxinilely (riininnj wilh bmid, 
red fez eaiM irith blue buael^ 
nnil n blue luuh artmnd the 
wiiiit- Tlieir rTKiiiient. the (»■ 
niciU!i " tllltworlh'n Zouaves." 
All! pnili'd nt Riill Run u* a 
.Lili|wiri forRii'ketrtmiilGrillin'i 
Itiilli'Hi-i during the fierce 
li|flilin|{ uf the ntlenvHm on the 
Ilrtiry HmiNi- hill. They gavr 
n.iy lirfore Ihe char;[e of the 
Confedernte*. li'avinB *H dnul 
mid T'^ %oili}c1im1 iin thv fttUi, 
AKml 64 of Ihriu were tiiken 
priioni-ri. •.oine of whom we »«■ 
lierr ■ month Aflfr Ule liattle. The following OctiiU'r Ihr 
pnMlnfni wrrr exrhanunl. At the l>ei[innint' of thv war the 
poaKwion of priaonen did not mean lu much to Ihe Soulli m 
it dill \aUt in Ihe itru^tfl''. when rtihiiiiKei tx-i'Riiie almMt 
the liwt muiirtv for rrvruitiiiK Ihe dwinilliiiu rxnks, Almoat 
T\*ery Smithemer CBpahle of beuring arnu bud already joined 
the culciti. 




SCOTT— THE FlRSr UEITENANT-GENKRAl. AKil-.H SSASHINCTON. 
Upon WmBdd Scoll, bvrv iif tin- Mi-iii-iiii Wur.MI tliv resiKJiuiilnlity of dircrtinjc llii- riiiun yinnic. ut llit outbrcHk uf tliv ClvilWnr. 

l^illiuit livrr with hi'. Muff in Wiuiliinfrtoii. H.-miiil iii ti'iHUinii'l uiily lo IVsiclcul [.incoln, lii» fiiir i iitrniiiicr and bcarinR brlokm 

the mliliurly qimiitin wlijcli nnuli- liiiii <«ii' .it tilt- firtt comnmnil*-™ oJ hit ii|i^. In iittnf irrviiT fur hulf ■ I'Piilury, In- linrf iicvtr luRt 
a battlo. Uuni iti PclmburR, VirRUiiu. in I78<1. \iv was now in liii nri'ciilx-liflh >'i'jir. <^i Ilia Irft in ttic (licturv «lsiid* C»kiud E. D> 
Towiuenil: on liU riiilil. Henry Van RrnHwIiuT. Grnnnl Siutl ivtin.Tl iin Oi'l"lK-r 31. IBBl. 
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DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
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WHERE WESTKRX SOLDIEIW WVME THMNKt) BY GRANT 

Here, uniler (lyMPi S. r.rnnl. amay b WmIctii mw mruit wiu wliippnl into shape for ncOve »prvi«, Crnnt. who wriitl iitulcr 
T^vlor iinrl Scolt, thn>u|!h llip Mnicnn Wnr. Iind rrsignnJhbramniuiiionn(im|>tnin in IHl>4ii.ii<Iii'I||<-<] iliSl, UjiiU, Id- ussumuogllu 
fiwt loolfrr buwrvirpslobucminlrj- in IMUI. He wrnt lii SprinKMit, lllinoiMiiiil tiuiTmor Ynim jpivi- liim ail»k in thr Ailjul 
Grui-rn!'* iiffii'i'- 111- iiioD iroprrMiyl llii' Ciirirmiir itilli bii t-fficiency and was mnik drill olllccr nl Cdmii Diillrr. Many Itlinois rcgi- 
mcnti. infonlry, arlillcTj-, ud vtpedaHy cavalry, were organitctl and truiiKd »l Cutuj) Duller utidiT Ilii' waCeUrul eye of Cnat. By 
tlMl 
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kUaj*. IHItl, bu uaefulnnu hail iHiiirnrmiappRiviil Ihnt he wosino'li' miinUTinf; iiffi(TTiui<l aiilv, witll the cnniplIiiii-iiUr}' mnk of cutond. 
In Juni' hv wns ap|Hiiiil(\l Cutoiii'l hF tliv Tv-rrtilh Diilrirt RptniiK^nl* tln'n nt Csuip Yulw on IIip SXnXr Fnir <ir»unds al ttu* wmliTii 
eilgc of Sprin(r(ii-I>l. Un June ftHlh ttiu rrtpmi-nt Itormnp ihp Tm-nlj-fln-l lUiiioia Vi<[tiMli<iT*. iin>l on July 3i) Mjirti-'l fur iii>rllit-nt 
MlMttiirl. I'ltix |iliiili>iini|ili vtoA Ukcti In IHIH, iittrr Grsiit iitil Ml Cuuip Uulkr umi wu niimitii; Inun'ls tar tiimM-lf lu I'om* 
r"""""""""" 
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ItKAClIlNti Ol'T FOR TEIE iUVKIt 

Thex bi»>- sctnci wpiv m»ctrd in the Intc spring «f 1801. hy flvc rp)n>npnU under nri{{--(:(-ncraJ Swifl. who hnj bn'n (inicrtd tiy 
SixrrUtj- vt Wur CnmiTon l.i iwfii|i)- <'iiin) al llw juMrlinii ■>! I lip Mlvu«*ijipl ninl Oliio Riv^n mvi wvp it from thr [uli- ol Suiutpr. 
wlik'li it Wdt nnti('l|)nli'il llir Cinitpilirnitr fcunlxiiiU c»ininit up the Miuiuippi miylil vLilt upon it. aoil thus gain dcc«* to the OUo. 
It w t«liou.i work for the nirn of Ihr Eiftblli. Ninth, Tr»th. Elcvmlh. am! Twelfth Illinnin Voluntivn, who. began tin: hiuldin^ al 
buT*e]it, ete«rm) parade grniiniK tnoimli^l irtiiw, iind threw up l(irtifieBti<iiu Hcuinst the attiiek wliioli never camv. In the upper 
lira I 
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picturM Ui« men tur >t work ruihing In cnmplrtiini thr iinflnuliml Fort Durling. wliich was .liluatol to the Ipfl of the drill grounds 
n ID the lower iMnuFHiiui. In tile Intlir *w »«■ tixvr ol llu- Intiiiiiicnilili- ilrill" »ilh uliich Uu- lroo|« were ki-pl nct-iipivd njid tiinwl 
lip for thi' m-lii'i- H-ri'Ui' beton- llirnj, Acrou the Misaianppi wni tlie Imtlery at Hlnrs I'uitil. un tlie MiwHiiiri .ill- ire. 'I'liunnil Fort 
Uniiinn Km ixviipii-J liy tlic Pint anil Snimil Illinoii lifihl Arlillray. liul tlipirlnbora verr chiefly rnnRriFil tolhcpn-vrnlicinorciiiitni- 
iMind traffic on Itie river. The tniuivi Ml Cuirvdid nut MfUiyciuiiiMiKiiiiix till Cnntlnlthi-ni In l^nlucali, Ky,. !k-ptrnil>ri iS-O. IMIL 



FORT HENRY AND FORT DONELSON 



By this brilliant and important victorv Grant's fame sprang sud- 
denly into full and universal recognition. Presirlent Liiuxiiii nominated 
him major-general of volunteers, and the Senate at once confiniie<i the 
appointment. The whole military service felt the inKpiriting event. 
— Skolay and Hay, in " Life of lAiKolnJ" 

THE grasp of a great section of western Kentucky and 
Tennessee by the Northern armies, the capture of a 
stronghold that was thought impregnable, the forced surrender 
of a great army, and the bringing into public notice of a new 
commander who was destined to outshine all his fellows — 
these were the achievements of the short, vigorous campaign 
of Fort Donelson. 

There were two great battle-grounds of the Civil War, 
nearly a thousand miles apart — Virginia and the valley of 
the great river that divides the continent — and the two defi- 
nite objects of the Northern armies during the first half of 
the war period were to capture Richmond and to open the 
Mississippi. All other movements and engagements were 
subordinate to the dramas of these two great theaters, inci- 
dental and contributorj'. The South, on the other hand, 
except for the early threatening of 'Washington, the Get- 
tysburg campaign, the raid of Morgan in Ohio, and the 
expeditions of Bragg and Hood into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, was on the defensive from the begimiing of the war 
to the end. 

In the East after the initial engagement at Bull Run 
" all was quiet along the Potomac " for some months, ilc- 
Clellan had loomed large as the rising hero of the war; but 
McClellan did not move with the celerity that was exi>ected 
of him; the North became impatient and demanded that 
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something be done. But while the pubhc was still waiting there 
were two occurrences in the West that riveted the attention 
of the nation, sending a thrill of gladness through the North 
and a wave of depression over the Southland. These were the 
fall of Fort Henry and of Fort Donelson. 

After Missouri had been saved to the Union in spite of 
the disaster at Wilson's Creek in August, 1861, a Union army 
slowly gathered in southern Illinois. Its purpose was to dis- 
pute with the Confederates their hold on Kentucky, which had 
not seceded, and to regain control of the Mississippi. To 
secure the latter end a flank movement was decided upon — to 
open the mighty river by moving up the Cumberland and 
Tennessee — the greatest flanking movement in the history of 
warfare. It began at Fort Henry and ended at Vicksburg, 
covered a year and five months, and cost tens of thousands of 
human lives and millions of dollars' worth of property — but it 
was successful. 

Eastern Kentucky, in the early days of 1862, was also 
in considerable ferment. Colonel James A. Garfield had 
driven the Confederate commander. General Humphrey Mar- 
shall, and a superior force into the Cumberland JMountains, 
after a series of slight encounters, terminating at Paintsville 
on the Big Sandy River, on January 10th. But one later 
event gave great encouragement to the North. It was the first 
substantial victory for the Union arms. General Zollicofl'er 
held the extreme Confederate right at Cumberland Gap and 
he now joined General George B. Crittenden near Mill 
Springs in central Kentucky. General Buell, in charge of the 
Army of the Ohio, had placed General George H. Thomas 
at Lebanon, and the latter promptly moved against this threat- 
ening Confederate force. A sharp engagement took place at 
Logan's Cross Roads near Mill Springs on January 19th. The 
Confederate army was utterly routed and Zollicofi'er was 
killed. The Union loss was about two hundred and sixty, and 
the Confederate over twice that number. It was not a great 
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battle, but its effect on the North was most stimulating, and 
the people first learned to appreciate the abilities of their great 
general, George H. Thomas. 

It was now February, 1862. General U. S. Grant was 
in command of the Union forces in western Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The opposing commander was Albert Sidney 
Johnston, then reputed the ablest general of the South. At 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, he had thirty thousand men. Be- 
lieving, perhaps, that he could not hold Kentucky, he deter- 
mined to save Tennessee for the South and took his stand at 
Nashville. 

On February 2d, 1862, General Grant left Cairo with 
his army of seventeen thousand men and on transports moved 
up the Ohio and the Tennessee to attack Fort Henry. Ac- 
companying him was Flag-Officer Foote with his fleet of seven 
gunboats, four of them ironclads. 

Fort Henry was garrisoned by an army of about three 
thousand men under the command of General Lloyd Tilghman, 
a brave officer who was destined to give his hfe for the Confed- 
erate cause, the following year, near Vicksburg. It covered 
about three acres and mounted seventeen heavy guns. Grant's 
plan of attack was to land his army four miles lielow the fort, 
to move across the country and seize the road leading to Fort 
Donelson, while Foote should move uj) the river with his fleet 
and turn his guns on the Confederate batteries. 

On February 6th, Foote formed his vessels into two lines, 
the ironclads — the Cincinnati, the Carondelei, the Essex, and 
the St. Louis — forming a front rank. Slowly and cautiously 
he approached the fort, firing as he went, the guns on the 
parapet answering those of the fleet. Several of the Confed- 
erate guns were disabled. The fleet was yet unhurt when the 
flrst hour had passed. Then a 24-pound shot struck the Essex, 
crashed through her side and penetrated her boiler, instantly 
killing both her pilots and flooding the vessel from stem to 
stem with scalding steam. The Essex, wholly disabled, drifted 
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down stream, while her companion ships continued their ad- 
vance and increased their fire. 

Presently, a sound exceeding the roar of cannon was heard 
ahove the tumult. A great gun in the fort had exploded, 
killing or disabling every man who served it. A great 10-inch 
columbiad was also destroyed. Tilghman, seeing that he had 
no hope of holding the fort, decided to save his army by send- 
ing it to Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland River. This he 
did, reserving fewer than a hundred men to work the guns. 
He then raised the white flag and surrendered the seventy- 
eight that remained. Grant had failed to reach the road to 
Fort Donelson until the Confalerates had escaped. The 
Southerners hastened across the country and added their num- 
bers to the defenders of Donelson — and by so doing they de- 
ferred surrender for ten days. 

Fort Donelson was a fortified enclosure of a hundred 
acres that crowned a plateau on the Cumberland River. It 
was just south of the boundary between Kentucky and Tennes- 
see and close by the little village of Dover, consisting of a 
court-house, a two-story tavern, and a few houses scattered 
about. Beneath the bluff and on the river bank were two 
powerful batteries commanding the approach to the river. 
Outside the fort and stretching far along the ridges that en- 
closed it were rifle-pits, lines of logs covered with yellow clay. 
Farther beyond, the hillsides were covered with felled trees 
whose interlacing branches were supposed to render the ap- 
proach of the foe impossible under fire. 

At this moment Donelson was held by eighteen thousand 
men under the command of General John B. Floyd, late Sec- 
retary of War in the cabinet of Buchanan. Next to him were 
Gideon J. Pillow and Simon B. Buckner. The Union army 
under Grant was dividetJ into three parts under the respective 
commands of Charles F. Smith, a veteran of the regular army; 
John A. McClernand, an Illinois lawyer and member of Con- 
gress, and Lew Wallace, the future author of " Ben Hur." 
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. With waving banners the divisions of Smith and McCler- 
nand marched across country on February 12th, arriving at 
noon and encircling the doomed fort ere nightfall. Smith was 
stationed on the left and McClernand on the extreme right, 
near the village of Dover. This left an open space in the 
center, to be filled by Lew Wallace, who arrived with his divi- 
sion the next day. On the 13th there was a continuous bom- 
bardment from morning till night, punctuated by tlie sharp 
crack of the sharpshooter's rifle. 

The chief action of the day that involved the infantry was 
an attempt to capture a battery on a hill, near the center of 
the Confederate line of battle, known as Maney's Hattery, 
commanded by Captain Maney, of Tennessee. This bat- 
tery had annoyed SIcClernand greatly, and he delegated his 
third brigade to capture it. The charge was led by Colonel 
Morrison of Illinois, and a braver one never was made through- 
out the whole period of the war. The men who made it M'cre 
chiefly youths from the farms and workshops of Illinois. With 
no apparent thought of danger they sallied forth, determined 
at all hazards to cajiture the battery on the hill, which stood out 
in relief against the sky. As they ran up the hill, firing- as 
they went, their numbers were rapidly thinned by the terrific 
cross-fire from this battery and two others on adjoining hills. 
Still the survivors pushed on and their deadly fire thinned the 
ranks of the men at the battery. At length when they came 
within forty yards of the goal a long line of Confederate mus- 
ketry beside the battery suddenly burst into fiame and a storm 
of bullets cut down the brave boys of Illinois, with fearful 
slaughter. Even then they stood for fifteen minutes, return- 
ing volley for volley, before retreating. Reaching the foot of 
the hill, they rallied under the Stars and Stripes, and returned 
to the assault. Even a third time they charged, but the dry 
leaves on the ground now caught fire, the smoke stifled 
them, and they had to retreat. As they returned down 
the hill. Lew Wallace tells us, " their ears and souls were 
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A GALLANT GUNBOAT— THE ST. WVtS. 




THE im.->iiii' >;". wns \iEwr.D 

FllUM ASTKHN 



Coimrta'^l t<u krttr^ti .1/ litrnr** f^. 



Witli till- ihoU fruui the CooTcdcratc bnltcrici rinBing Hnd bounding olf 

hrr iron pUlu. llui e^dliuil giinlxul tlmt Pwitu lind chuMn for hb llag- 

ihip. wilPffil tlie time iif liiv Hi PiiM Uunt'lKin. In t\tv cuiifinviJ dimcr 

of her ilii(ike~illli.il Kim-'ln'k. Ibr rivi-r suilon were londlnK uiid liriliK tLiu 

heavy bronibiilcH m fti«t ai the itrvnt fsunii t-uulil be nin uut nuil uiuiml 

at the fruwninit line ill rntn-iicliiiicnU ini Lhi? river bonk. Vram tlicni 

the coDct-ntnittHl luiil itt ln>ri wim pmiml «i|iciii lii-r iinil tlir mnrluin/iii' 

(hi|> wiu Koixl. Fifly-nim.' limis wns lliia brtvc vuhI ulniek. Hut 

her armoTMl liiJeii witliitood Ibc boivy ihockx nltlioiigh tin- plnliikg. 

dcntcil and bent, bore rrcanl at nwli iin[inrt. Niiirrr nod itivrvr gnvr 

Ihc t»rt» III up llir- iiHrniw i-linnni-l llii- flnit-^hip h-il Ihi- wnv. tin- Ijiiiiii- 

fiUt, till' CnraiuhUl, uml the PiUAiirgh bi'lclilnil tbi.'ir Hrv Ul the WiXMlnl 

licights. as thuiitjb endcat-dring to atlnct the ntlrntion 1^ the C<i»- 

(edcratc giinncM to tlii'Uuflvra aiiil luvc tlic Huu-ship tniiti rvcciviog 

tniiiv tliiiii hiT»hiirc. t'piii I In- iiilnl-hiiiini- ihi' bruir imiii uho knew I he 

chimiirl iitfKid nt thi" wlic«-l, liis ej't'ii linnly [ixisl ahmil: nnd on llic 

"t<xa«."u the u|i|KT(ln'k vua culled, within speiiking ilistooec of him, 

■tooij Foute hinuelt. A great shut, aimrd atvurutely u a minlr bull, 

struck the [mil pilot ■hitiw.-. It wiu lu if tlie vwuel* hejirt w«» pirronl. 

The uheel wiu aHi-pt away trtna Llic pilitl'i hiiiiil mid lb-.- brave rivi^r 

guide w'M liurlrd intu the i-unirr, nuiiuflnl, bleeding and noon \a die. 

dag OlEtrr KuuCe did nut ciioniw. He trll badly woitnded in the leg 

by a fni^^ent iif the uliell— 11 winiiid fmru whieli In- \w\-n fully n>- 
eovrml, I[rl|)liwi niiw, llie eiirn-nt ««i-pl Ihc .sV. hmit biiw iiniuiid, 
luid past ber emuurts that were atill Ggliting. nhe drifted iluun Uie ititmn 
und out of action: hitcr. in convoy trf the touUmUe, she returoni to 

Cairo, leaving tlie CaroniiAct nml PSltuharyh to en-ort the traluiport*. 
Mranwhile on shore, (irunl wru enming hix first laurels lu a soldier in 
a lug Intth-. The ilJ^Abling of llie gitiilKHitt t-niueii the Confrdernles 
to nuiki- tlu' tiilul nttiii-k tluit mnilted *i> lUmutmuidy lor lliein. Anuil- 
ing Gnuil's right u-iiig thai held a ttrimg pwilinii. tm ibe 15th of 
Febniiiry. lO.lNK) lui-ii were hiirleil agiibst u ftiroi' 8.000 iireater in numbiT. 
But Uie n-pulae w&b eomplelc. Slinllere<l tlicy relreateil to tbtir wurka, 
and in llie uiomtng of the lUlh, llie 4'nafeitersle general. Burkner, 
«um-iiih-ml. Almut 11. WW jiris-men' nvrc tukeii. The FeiJrral lom 
wiu nf'urlj' 3,IMM). an<] that of llii- Suiitliem cnuu.- nlxiul I.OOU ji-u. Fur 
the rapture of Furl Dimclmm finuil wb» nuule niajor'generid, Th« 
first step to the conciueal of tlie Miwiiuipp! had lieen uchievnl. In 
Oeluber. ISfli. the rivi^r llpet was tmnnferred fmni Ihe Aniiy to the 
Navy Department, and ai tberr una another mut'l in tlie scvviee. bear- 
ing the same name tlie Si, Lomt wu rouunvd the Bantn lU Kalt. At 
Fort Henry. *hr went into uetion Iruhed lo the Camndilel on oecount <^ 
tlie narmirneu of the ilrentn; and Inter again, the gallant gunboat won 
laurels at Ishuid No. 10, Fort l^ow, Memphis, and Vickiburg. 
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riven with the shrieks of their winimled comrades, upim 
\\h<nn the flames erept and smothered and eharrcil where 
they lay." 

TIuis ended the 13th of Kebniarj'. Tliat night the river 
gunboats, six in number, four of them ironclads, umler the 
eomniantl of Andrew II. Fotile, arrived. Grant liati sent them 
down the Tennessee to the Ohio and up the Ciiniberlnnd, to 
supiJort his army at Fort Dmielson. On the llth, Bbout tlirec 
in the afternoon. Foole steamed with his four ironclads to a 
point in the river within four bundri-d yards of the two power- 
ful Imtteries \t\\ the river bank under the fort and opened fire 
ivitli bis cannon while continuing to advance. The reply from 
the Confederate batteries was terrific and many of their 
•sliots struck home. In a short time the decks of the vessels 
were slippery with human blood, Fnole himself was severely 
wounded. At length a solid shot struck the pilot house r>f the 
flagship and tore away the pilot wheel. At almost the same 
moment another gunboiit was disabled. The two vessels, one 
of which had been struck fifty-nine times, could no longer be 
managed; they turned about with the eddies of the river and 
floated down with the em-rcnt. The others followed. 

The Confederates raised a wild shout of joy at this, their 
second victory since the coming of the Union army. Rut what 
will l»e tlie story of the morrow? VVitli the reenforeenients 
brouglit by Footc, Lew Wallace's division. Grant's army was 
now swelle<l to twenty-seven thousand. at«l in spite of the 
initial repulse the Federals felt confident of ultimate victory. 
Hut a <lreary night was before them. The springlike weather 
had changed. All that fearful night of Febnuu'v 14th there was 
a fierce, pitiless wind with driving sleet and snow. Thousands 
of the men. weary of the burden of their overcoats and blan- 
kets during the warm preceding days, bad thrown them away. 
Now they sjicnt the iiiglil lying behind logs or in ditches or 
wherever they could tind a little proteeti<in from the wintry 
blasts. General Floyd, knowing that Grant's army was nmeh 
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stronger than his own, dcfidcd, after consulting with l*illc)w 
and llnckricT, to attack the Union rijfht at dawn on the 1.5th. 

The night was spent in pre])aring for this, and in the 
morning Pillow witli ten thousand men fell ni)on RlcClcrnand, 
and Huekner soon joined him with an uihlitional force. Toward 
noon many of McClernaiurs men ran short of jKiwrlrr and he 
was forced to recede from his |)()sition. l'ill<iw seems then to 
liavc lost his head. He felt that the whole Unioji army was 
defeated, and though the road to Nashville was open, the 
Con fed (Til tcs made no attemjit to escape. Just tlien General 
(inuit riKie npnn tlie -scene. lie had been absent all morning 
down the river consulting Footc. not knowing tluit the C'on- 
fe<ierates had planned an escape. This moment, says Lew 
Wallace, «'as the crisis in the hfe of Grant. 

Hearing the disastrntis news, his face Unshed for a mo- 
ment; he crushed some pupers in his hand. Xext instant he 
was ealni, and said in his ordinary ttmc, to McC'Iernand and 
^Vallaee, " (Jentlenicn, the position on the right must he re- 
taken." Then he galloped away to General Smith. In a short 
time the I.'nion lines were in motion. General Smith made a 
grand assault on the Confederate outworks and rifle-pits. 
>Vhen his lines hesitate<l .Smith waved his cap on the point of 
his SM'ord and rode in front, uj) the liill. in the hottest (ire of the 
foe, toward the rifle-pits- — and they were carried. At the same 
moment l^ew Wallace was leading his division up another 
sIoj)e with equal gallantry. Here again the Confederates re- 
tired, and tiic rriad to Nashville was no longer ojKrn. Further- 
more, Smith liehl a position from wliich he could shell the fort 
on the insi<le. and nothing was left to the inmates but surrender 
or slaughter an the niorniw. 

A eomieil was held hy Floyd, Pillow, and Itoekner. 
Buekner. who was a master in the art of warfare. <leelared that 
he could not hold his position fur half an hour in the morning. 
The situation was hopelcs's. l-'loyd was .under indictment at 
U'ashington for mahidministration in the ItutpULttan cabinet. 
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Qtapllir^l Commiiii'lprJ irf Forts Hctitj" 
•id Prwiiiliiiii tl miuinv m much niiirul 
euuru|t>' 111 ilix'iilp upun a amrendcr. e\en whrn 
chIiI« nrv iivcrnlii-lniing. us it diHTj physical 
bravriyi in itwiiituining a iia-h-u Hglit to Ihc 
(bnth- Uri^tlli'r-Gi'iii.'r»1 Tilghiimii. whonirD- 
Buuulcd the (.'unftMlcniU' Fort Hi-iiry on thi- 
TeniiutM and (kncrul .Siiiiuii Itnliviir IturkiiiT 
in rommand of the ConfiilL-rnte Furl Duwlsoa 
— n mui'h sirunitrr poiitian un tliL- Cumberland 
only n few mile* Mwiiy— wcnr nicn who po*- 
scucd this kitiil ut <■u1lnl|^■. Ikilli hud 
the iiiUf'irtiinc to hold unti-anbti- ]K»ilii)ris. 
Kndi lii.ipliijn! (tcncfidship iind Hijtncity nriil 
otity guvf ii|> In Ih'' intvitiil>li> whrn Imliling 
nul iii'iiiil imthiiiB liul umtnl ahiiigliri-r iitiil 
tlir aucrilici- of men wliir hml Infn ciillcil u|iuii 
lu cicrl cvi-ry huiiiiiii ■.■Iturt. Furl llcnry. un 
tlic bonks of the Tcmnesicc, ivjii lirlij hy u fi-w 
Ihouuind men luul .vtmngly nnni^t ivilli 
Iwi'nty gum iiicluiliiiK nw lU-iiirh Cctliiiiiliiii'l. 
Dnt (III Ihf tilli ijf Fi'liriiiiry it fiiirly liiy in 
llif poungiuii of the Fi^lirniln lu'lorc n iliul 
had actually Im'n Timl. ftir Uniiit wilh IT.IHKI 
men hud gained the reur of the fiH-tifirtitiim 
nflcr hi» inovi- from ("niro on tlip :MHli <if (lii- 
prpviiiiia month. Tin- uetmil rrdtii-tiiiii ut llu' 
flirt. ttiM Ii'ft tl) the cnnlKuit flNlilU iinikT 
Ftnit Oflit'iT Fcmlc, wliiw licHvy JHimlMird- 
tnrnt bi'ium euriy ill the iiKiniiiiK. (ieiiFntl 
'nighnun liiid leva fn>ni llii^ lirnl thut the 

pontian eiiuld not be hchl. He tvn.-i Irnpped 
(U all lidcN. lint lie would not ^ve wny nillimit 

a liiipliiy iif niii-liinre. Before the firing lie- 

pin. he hn>l x-iit olT moit of the gnrriirjii nnil 
miiliil'iine'l till' liniMiiiul ooinliol with llic |;un- 
boiiLi For un liuar and n qiiarliT with 1c» tlum 

n hiimlivvl men. nf wlmm he luat twcnly-uDe. 
U'l-ll did this liBiidful -■htvo 
till' K"ii* ua the river bniik. 

Oli>- flint 'truck the gun- 
IkhiI E/ur-r, jiir-n-ins her 
boilers, and wiiiiiiiliiiit tmd 

sicnldiii)! Iwrntj-fijeht im-a. 
Hut at liut. envi-l<i|H'<l Oil 

nil Bidn, hiarclrcnl cut off 
— IIlw trunfu who hnd Ihth 

ofilcfrd t" "If-part in the 

momiin! , n cj nn- three 

thouHind in riiiTiilfr, had 

readied Fur' t '■ -'r l-.m. 

twelve mlleiuii.r. t_.i is-itsd 

Tilghnian hauled down his 

Unit, tum-ndering himself 

and eiKhly-fiiiir (iK'n im 

prisoners of war. Hen; w- 

nf him — n brave figufr of 

H mail —elm I in the nnifnmi 

of n Son them C.'iiloncl. 

There was never Itic iilight- 

ral di.'niil of hi> ciinni^' or 

of hjs prr^fcr rlim-rrticiu in 

iiinkmuthiasiim-ndi-r. Ihily 

lor 11 xhiirl liiiir wjlh lie lic-hl 

a lirixiiiirr. when he wiu 

exchanileil and wcleoniiii 

liaek with nil liiiiuir inli^ 

the mnkn of the Confeder- 
acy, and givi'n an impor- 
tant comniund. Ill' dill iiol. 

howrvcr. live loiiK to btvi- 

his tmiae, for shorllv after 

reidining tlie army he wan 

kill.ll nl the battle (J 

Kakrr's Creek. Missiiaippi. 

on the loth -if May. 1WI13. 
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THE NORTH 




BUCKNEB, THE UEFUNUEU Of UUNIOSUN 



It U not <.fti-n iLnt on the balllefielil tii» iif 
frieniliihip aie rvnieulcd that hut ii lifrliiiie. 
and especially in thi» Mj lietwcfm eonqm-rur and 
conquered. Fort Doneltun. llml wiw, in a 
iiicii>urv. a rcitelilion ul Fort Henry, mw twii 
lighting foes bevonie thus iinitiiJ, It was hn- 
powible for the (-arrison of Furl Donelsiin lu 
innkr its rscnpc lifter the flolillii of KUnliiiaU 
had once ujipfored in (lie river, ultlimigli 
Ct-tii-nit Flijjd. its si'iiiiir iiimniander. (he 
f..ritier S«relnr>- of Hiir under Fr»idi-nl 
Hiichiinnn. Imd withdrawn himself from the 
ilceiie tenderini! the njinmiiiid to Geneml 
i"iHijw. who in liii lurn. aft<T ciKnijin)" willi 
his own brisnde, Wl ihr de»|>"-mle lituatiun 
to lie eopeil wilh by Cenr'tnl lliiclcncr, .\»«iil«l 
in tin- feat hy an urniy that <iiltuiinibtrpd the 
■I'ti ii.k-ra of the furl by neiirly elglil Ihonsaitd 
iind nilh the fonni'Ulile giinlHinL* Immmrriiic 
his enlrmchmcnts from tin- riwr. ISiickiUT 
de<-iil(sj to cut his way out in a denpi-raln 
I'harjce. but being rrpuliK<d. wiw IiIh in<-ii llillig 
Ixick unw more into the fiirt. There »»■ 
nothing for it hnl to make ternu. On Febru- 
ary mill, in a note lo Grant he n^knl what 
might Ih! icmnteil him. Here, the oimiiiig 
li'Hiler won liU nickname of *' CniHinditiuniil 
Siirirmler" Gmnt. Hut-kiier was infnrmed 
thiil llj'- Fiilrnil army was nliout to move 
nfHin hi« w»rki(. Hurt and smarting under 
\vi poiilion, he d-nl liat-k a n-ply lliut in a 
few shurt httUn he Htnild. (mtIihiii. have iH'en 
nillini: ti> rmill. Yielding to clminislimfr* he 
Bctvplcd wlial be bluntl)' pn>niiimii''l, "iin- 
l^-iieruiiB and unchiiidruut terms." llul wbni 
Uie en pit Illation had tdki'ii 
jilfli^- nnri ni-iirly (iflivn 
tiiousaurl men hud iiirren- 
dewd. II gmiter number 
than ever Ih'f^irr laid <l<iwn 
their arms uptm tin- eiaili- 
nenl.lirnnlivastoKi'iicniiui. 
lliat then and tlirrr iH-giiii 
till- fric'iiilhliip that gri-w nn 
ili-i - if thrtwiinirn were 
lr..i[,.,-.,(Mieblood, Musi 
i.l iiM |iri-iiiTi''ri ui-crc po- 
riilrnl L' I' li one was id- 
liiui d u. II U'lii hit perHinal 
Imiai'iite. I'ld '111' "ITm'ni lo 
kei-p their side anui. tininl 
luul kiiiiwn tlnckner in 
the Mexiinn Wnr, and n- 
eeive<l him after llie IihIIIc 
as his guest. For u sborl 
lime (ielir'nil lliiekner was 
kept a prisoner at Fiirt 
Wiinfn until he was rt- 
cliiiiiH<><l. Itut ihi- fni-nd- 
sliip l*twc<-tillie luidemli-rs 
iiinlinuoil. Whm (•cii'-ml 
(Irani, aflcr having bwa 
twin- I'refliilenl. fnih'd in 
hisliiikini-ssralTi-r. Uiickner 
sent him n rheck, Inisling 
I hnl it might In- of il""' in 
hiM limeof tnmble. Grant, 
ihortly liefniT his dmth. 
wrote hi* ohi-tinie comriKlr 
nod aiitu((iiiii<'l rei|UrsliuK 
that lliickiier (lit him the 
final honors h> beciiniing 
one uf his jwUbcoicm. 
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He declared that he must not be taken, and that with his Vir- 
ginia troops he would escape on two little boats that were to 
arrive from Nashville in the morning. He passed the com- 
mand to Pillow, and Pillow, declaring that he too would 
escape, passed it on to Buekner. Floyd and Pillow with their 
men made good their escape ; so did Colonel Forrest, the cav- 
alry leader, and his mounted force. 

In the early morning Buekner sent a note to Grant offer- 
ing to capitulate. The answer is well known. Grant de- 
manded " unconditional surrender," and added, " I propose 
to move immediately on your works." Buekner was too good 
a soldier to sacrifice his men in needless slaughter. His men 
were so worn with eighty-four hours of fighting and watching 
that many of them had fallen asleep while standing in battle- 
line and under fire. He accepted the " ungenerous and un- 
chivalrous terms," as he pronounced them, and surrendered 
Fort Donelson and the army, consisting of at least fourteen 
thousand men, with all its stores of ammunition. The Union 
loss was over twenty-eight hundred men. The Confederate 
loss, killed and wounded, was about two thousand. 

The capture of Fort Donelson did three things. First, 
it opened up the way tor the Federal army to penetrate the 
heart of the western South and gave it control of Kentucky 
and of western Tennessee. Second, it electrified the North 
with confident hopes of ultimate success. It was the first great 
victory for the North in the war. Bull Run had been a moral 
victory to the South, but the vanquished were weakened 
scarcely more than the victors. At Donelson, the victors gained 
control of an extensive territory and captured a noble army 
which could ill be spared by the South and which could not be 
replaced. Third, the capture of Donelson forced before the 
nation a new man — Ulysses S. Grant. 
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TllK UKKKNUEKS Ol' GH.YNTS L,:V.ST l.I.NK AT ftUILUII 

TlicH' hi'iivii' ifiiiit when IhU (licturv wiu tnkrn hnil ool l>or'ii muveil from thv nctuul ptuiliim Ihi^y hM in tlii> )itlrm(Hiii of tlic IvilUc 
of Shiloh. A|>ril n. iHOi. In onr iif Ihi- backwiinl iiiriv<-ini-nU of Griint'a foivra in Ibe atlt'rnomi of tliul liny (i^npral I'rriitim, ijHilntvd 
liy the rftitriii'-iit iit \n«<{is in liii Hnnlis, futinht till ovirnlii-lniwi liy lli"- ('(infiilcmlm, tlii-n num-nilpml llic rrranant of bin (lit-Uion. 
Enniuraiciil by tliis Biicrr-a Gi-ni-ral Bragg ordcreJ a Irul desju-talc rhargi- in nil cITorl Vj lura llie left of Ilii- n'-Ionn«l I-'ii)tnJ line. 
Onwnnl »*ept thr CunfMlorntra towiini a grim Mae of Imttttin. whicJi T'dlonrl Wrlntrr, of Cirnnl'ii uLtll. hnil niniinl nlnng Uir top of 
Xkc blufl from a quarter to a half a Diile from IllUburg Landing. Thn line »t nrtillcry ovnlonkiil a detp rnvinc opening into the 





Tmnrwop Kiirr. Inlu llmiiiiil ii|) it« pni-ii)iloii» nidc (ii-nirml WiUii'm iliuhn) wilh t*" ljrii[iii)<'", 'I'lK'jtunlKMtx FyternDil Lrritigtrm 
in tke rii'rr jfdnni «ltli nVhtUrr'a luiMrriM ii|)an Ihr ridgE niid u frightful fire wo* pouivd into the rniiki of tlip nilvaiiciiiK Con- 
fnl^nilM. Ill tlir fitiv of Ihit. alttiuuK'' finilinti liiiii.vir imiiiiipurUij mivc by tinfip'* batU-ry, Witlicn l<?cl on tua mpii- The divinion 
llu>t III' liixl ■'X|<n'>i'<l 1(1 nHiifurvc liini Uml \nvn H-illi-lninn by tlic unli-r uf (iciicrnl llaiiiiv||nnl> To hii im-n warkiii)( llii'ir nay iip 
the- ilopr rntni' tin- vriUr tu rctirr. Gciifrul ChnlniL-n. uf liVithm Divition. Hid not p-l tlie wori. Uoati io the mviiw hi> itim algoo 
«f the olioh- f uiitrilcnilr nrniy wen- ronLinuing the tutlk. Oaly iifli-r nigbtfiJI did In- n-tir 
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SHILOH— THE FIRST GRAND BATTLE 

No Confederate who fouyht at Shiloh has ever said that he found 
any point on that bltHMly field easy to assail, — Colonel William Preitvn 
Johnston {Soti of the Confederate General, Albert Sidney Johnston, killed at 
Shiloh). 

IN the history of America many battles had been fought, but 
the greatest of them were skirmishes compared with the 
gigantic conflicts of the Old World under Marlborough and 
Napoleon. On the field of Shiloh, for the first time, two great 
American armies were to engage in a mighty struggle that 
would measure up to the most important in the annals of Eu- 
rope. And the pity of it was that tlie contestants were brethren 
of the same household, not hereditary and unrelenting enemies. 
At Fort Donelson the western South was not slain — it was 
only wounded. The chief commander of that part of the coun- 
try, Albert Sidney Johnston, determined to concentrate the 
scattered forces and to make a desperate effort to retrieve the 
disaster of Donelson. He had abandoned Bowling Green, had 
given up Nashville, and now decided to collect his troops at 
Corinth, Mississippi. Next in command to Johnston was Gen- 
eral Beauregard who fought at Buli Run, and who had come 
from Virginia to aid Johnston. There also came Braxton 
Bragg, whose name had become famous through the laconic 
expression, " A little more grape, Captain Bragg," uttered by 
Zachary Taylor at Buena Vista; Leonidas Polk who, though 
a graduate of West Point, had entered the church and for 
twenty years before the war had been Episcopal bishop of 
Louisiana, and John C. Breckinridge, former Vice President 
of the United States. The legions of the South were gath- 
ered at Corinth until, by the 1st of April, 1862, they num- 
bered forty thousand. 
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A farilliiuit Soulhcrn IcuJi-r. whow fikrly 

loM wiM u hiiid l>l(iH' to Uic Cunlcdenujr. 
Altwrl inilni'y Johnstun wu a burn fiilhtrr 
niUi a iintiirikl )(<'iii>i' (<<r «ar. A \V«I 
^Poioli^r lit till- <.'lu^^ i>f 'j<>. lie hiiil 1n\ a 
•tmiiimii anil ailvntitiiraiu 1i(r. In tlip 
enrly Indinn vnri. In tlif bonii^r oiuflicU 
ill 'I'l-iiih, unit ill llir xiIviuKv inlji Mexico, 
he hud ulwuy* proved liii wuriL liis 
bravco' "■>'! hiu kmiwIcdKi; at u sniilivr. 
At llip oiillireuk uf llic rjvi! Wnr he hwl 
alna4y lx«rii brrvpUiil llriini'licriinn-nil, 
Mul hnd licpn ™ninuiin!iT nf tlir riiilitiiry 
rfutriot lit ['tiili. All nnli-iit Soutlicnii.>r, 
he nimk" liii c'lmiw. dicUitcd liy hfiirl mid 
cullM'ir'tiif. Hlitl tlic Fwii'nil uiltlmriti™ 



GENERAL A. S. JOHNSTON. C. S. A. 



klii'W tlir Itwn thry would nutnin niul tfi? 
goili lluil Holild be given to Ibc cauiip tit 
Ibr C(inf«In'iK-y. Id 'Q1 lie «nu m- 
■it^niil to B (lutriirt including Kcnliictcy 
«nd TriincaHT mth the rank of Grneral. 
At oaix be diiiploycd hi* gifU m &n or> 
iianiicr, but Shiluli cut shorl n nm-r that 
wmilil liavt liii him to a hi|th pWrin fume 
nnd hiitory. Tlir rnrly CimFciIrnitr *ur- 
Coan uf the Olli uf April urrc ilue to tus 
)«Mtcnliip. Hit inaiiniT of ilmili itiid 
liis way of nm-lini! it Dttciit«} to hi* 
brav«7. Slr'ii-h liy n niiiiic Imll. lie k^pt 
in tlie widdk'. lulling exiiuiulcd an<l dying 
(ruiD tliF Ion of tiluod, llifi iluilh put thv 
wliuli^ Sjuth into mnuming. 
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CASH' (ir THE NINTH MI^SKsin-l 
Thf xturjr uf lliis reginu'nt a tuld on page 'iOi. 



To 00 one who wni t'loiip to him in the 
ttirring Knaea of thr nirlj' eonllirl in tlie 
Wett did Grant pay highrr Iriliiiti' ihiui to 
Out vctcMn (if the Mexican W'tii who wiu 
fait Chii'f III SliifT, Hf wNh n nuin In In- 
relied upon iu eouiHcl iuiil in eraergency. 
• tncl that llir iiiiiiiiis ImiliT rrvo^iited 
train the very oiil«cl. An nrlilliry officor 
•□d ^ngincor. hit [nilitary Imining and 
pmclicttl experimee made hini a iniiiit 
TCllwhIe >-:«i^'tittv<', Hv hiid olsn the jiifl 
of leading men and inniiiring ciinJideui,'!'. 
Always cuol luid collvelvd in the face of 
dangM, and gifted with a prnwnaliry llml 
won frffod* ercrj'where, the rrportj of nil 
of hi* mipcrior* aliow the litui and cun- 
fidrncc tliat wnr rrpoied in him. In 
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April. IHOl. he lind lakm eWge of (he 
forlificnliiins n1 ('iiim. llliiiiii>. Hr Hiii 
with tininl nl Piidiu-Hli, nl lUirtu Hciirj' 
and Ponelion, nnd ot Sliiloh where he 
collecleii Ihr- lulilliTV linir tlie IjilidlI1|[ 
Uint rrpellvd ■III' 5nnl CiiiiFiili-rLilr iilliii'k 
on April Olh. Il<- nrnainiil Cliicf of 
Staff until OrliilaM". IHfW. (>n Octi.lH-r 
Hth. he wiu mnde a BrittniliiT-liriiiTiit <if 
Voluntteni. "lid «*il5 Mppiiinleil "uprrin- 
teiidvnt ul iiiilitar>' nilmodi in the Uiv 
pnrlmrot of TmnmMt^, I.Ater lie wu 
(."hit-f of Sliilf 111 Hcoc-nd Sherman, nnd 
n^nin pmveil his wortli «hi-n hf wai wilh 
Ci'nenil Tlioinnn ol HiumI'* defrat Mnrr 
Nonhiille in Uwirnibir. IHIH- On March 
lS,lMi,herrceiiTd the brevi't iif MajV.r- 
General of Vuluntfcm. 
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Mean till 10. the* Union army had moved soutlnvard and was 
concentrating at Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee River, 
an ohscurc stopping place for boats in soiitlit-rn Tt-rinessce. 
and some twenty miles northeast from Corinth. The name 
means more now than merely a landinj; place for river craft. 
It was clear that two mighty, hostile forces were drawing to- 
gether and that ere long there wonld be a battle of tremen- 
tloiis proportions, sueh as ttiis \Ve»iterii heinispliere had not 
then known. 

(■eneral (irnnt Imd no' idea that the Confederates wonld 
meet him at Pittsburg Landing. lie bclleveil that they would 
wait for an attack on their cntrenchinents lit Corinth. The 
jiosition his army ()ecu]>ied at the Liuiding was a kind of <)UHd- 
riluteral, enclosed on three sides by the river and several small 
streams that How into it. As the early days of April passed 
flieiv were nminoiis nimors of the coming storm; l)ut (iriint 
was so sure that Johnston would not attack that he spent the 
night of the 5th of April at Savannah, some miles down the 
Tennessee Kivcr. 

It was Saturday night. For two weeks the T'nion troops 
had occupic<I tlie un<hdating tableland that stretched away 
from the river at the Landing. There was the wtund of the 
plashing streams overflowing from recent rains, there were 
revelry and mirth amund the tlmosand camp-fires; but there 
was no sound to give warning of the coming of forty thou- 
sand men, who had for two days been drawing nearer with a 
steady tread, ami during this night ux-re deploying around 
the Union camp, only a mile uway. There was nothing to 
in<licatc that the inevitable clash of amis was but a few hours 
ill the future. 

At the dawn of day on Sunday, April Gth. magnificent 
battle-lines, under the Confederate battle-flag, emerged fn>m 
the woods on the neighboring hills within gunshot of the fed- 
eral camps. Whether the Union army was really surprised 
ha.H been the subject of long controversy, which we need not 
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enter. Certainly, the attack on it was most sudden, and in con- 
sequence it fought on the defensive and at a disadvantage 
throughout the day. 

General Hardee's corps, forming the first line of battle, 
moved against tlie outlying division of the Union army, which 
was commanded by General Benjamin Prentiss, of West Vir- 
ginia. Before Prentiss could form his lines Hardee's shells 
began bursting around him, but he was soon ready and, though 
pressed back for half a mile in the next two or three hours, his 
men fought like heroes. Meanwhile the further Confederate 
advance imder Bragg, Polk, and Breckinridge was extending 
all along the line in front of the Federal camps. The second 
Federal force to encounter the fury of the oncoming foe was 
the division of General W. T. Sherman, which was cut to 
pieces and disorganized, but only after it had inflicted frightful 
loss on the Confederate army. 

General Grant, as we have noted, spent the night at 
Savannah, a town nine miles by way of the river from Pitts- 
burg Landing. As he sat at breakfast, he heard the distant 
boom of cannon and he quickly reali/xd that Johnston's army 
had attacked his own at the Landing. Instantly he took a boat 
and started for the scene of the conflict. At Crump's Landing, 
about half way between the two. General Lew Wallace was 
stationed with a division of seven thousand men. As Grant 
passed Crump's Landing, he met Wallace and ordered him to 
be ready for instant marching when he was called for. When 
Grant arrived at Pittsburg Landing, about eight o'clock in the 
morning, he found a tremendous battle raging, and he spent 
the day riding from one division commander to another, giving 
directions and cheering them on as best he could. 

About two and a half miles from the Landing stood a little 

log church among the trees. In which for years the simjile 

folk of the countryside had been wont to gather for worship 

every Sunday morning. But on this fateful Sunday, the 

demon of war reigned supreme. The little church was known 
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as Shiloh to all the country around, and it gave its name to the 
great battle that raged near it on that memorable day. 

General Prentiss had borne the first onset of the morning. 
He had been pressed back half a mile. But about nine o'clock, 
after being reenforced, he made a stand on a wooded sjwt with 
a dense undergrowth, and here he held his ground for eight 
long hours, until five in the afternoon, when he and a large 
portion of his division were surrounded and coniiielled to sur- 
render. Time after time the Confederates rushed upon hi.s 
position, but only to be repulsed with fearful slaughter. This 
spot came to be known as the " Hornet's Nest." It was not 
far from here that the Confederates suffered the irreparable 
loss of the day. Their noble commander, Albert Sidney Johns- 
ton, received his death wound as he was urging his troops to 
force back Hurlbut's men. He was riding in the center of 
the fight, cheering his men, when a minie ball cut an artery of 
his thigh. The wound was not necessarily fatal. A surgeon 
could easily have saved him. But he thought only of victory 
and continued in the saddle, raising his voice in encouragement 
above the din of battle. Presently his voice became faint, a 
deadly pallor blanched his cheek. He was hfted from Iiis 
horse, but it was too late. In a few minutes the great com- 
mander was dead, from loss of blood. 

The death of Johnston, in the belief of many, changed tlic 
result at Shiloh and prevented the utter rout or capture of 
Grant's army. One of Johnston's subordinates wrote : " Johns- 
ton's death was a tremendous catastrophe. Sometimes the 
hopes of millions of people depend upon one head and one arm. 
The West perished with Albert Sidney Johnston and the 
Southern country followed." Jefferson Davis afterward de- 
clared that " the fortimes of a country hung by a single thread 
on the life that was yielded on the field of Shiloh." 

Beauregard succeeded to the command on the fall of 
Johnston and the carnage continued all the day- — till dark- 
ness was falling over the valleys and the hills. The final charge 
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THE BOATS THAT Tl'RNED TItK TIDE AT SHII.OH 

PH(rro(:ii.\i'in:i) a fkw days aktkii thk liAniJ-: 



The iiMiKtuRCt! rendvrx-d l>y thete IViirw-siiw Khcr iMWit!* that Imil Ixfii [in-swd from lhi*ir pcjicrful wx-upa- 
tions into tlie service of ihc amiy. wns of such iinmciuc iiuportarifc us to become a great factor in Uie turn- 
ing of llic linttle title (liiit Muved the Feilcrnl raiisc. (ieiienil (triinl's Iiojidquurtcm in llir e»rl%' iiiorniiig of 
Aliril (itti ntv< S'lmi* miles frmti wlicre tin- fight iK-gitn. It wiih hI SitviiiiTiah. im ihi- TetDii'.ssc*-, mikI :is wMtri 
att the carinonndc an n on need the o|>eniut; of the liattlc, (irimt traiusrerreU his headquarters to the Tigress, 
wliieh lies Iietween the olhrr v<r»w'Is in the idiutofcniph. The cleiiiiier on the rijfht is the Vnmrw, the hir- 
|p>At of Uie trani;|>orts |>rcMent. At one o'clock (ienentl Duell. (Mii^iin^t iihead of liU trooiis, reiiehe<J t)ic ri*>'er 
hank, and the two lenders hehl a eimference on tlie upper deck of the TigrfM. It was touch and go whether 
Uie triHUiit iifilitinfc in the fi>rc»l. lu-youd Ihe httidinc. rmild huhl llii-ir unnunl- The Confedenite Clenend 
Jnhtistoti. in forming his jihtns. had intended to leave an o)H-iitn}: Duit would tempt thehard-pre.tsed Federal 
nnny to retreat down llie river. Ilul, inslvaJ. llicy massed solidly back on Pitt.xburg Landing, huddled to- 
gether BO el(iH4-ly (liiit Itripideii, and even reiiimenl.t. uvn- overhippini;. As srH>ii ai IlueH's haiti-niii); I Tf-mytt 
CAtiie np. the truii^iHirls wrre (liriH-il into rerry-lHuiIii, and all ni^'ht hint; they p1ii'<l across the river loiided 
ritJiin an iiieli of Ihrir pmwalni with the n-enfon-i-nients. I.aler. us Ihepiclun.- shows, tlu*>'brouglit supplies. 
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of the evening was made by three Confederate brigades close to 
the Landing, in the hope of gaining that important point. But 
by means of a battery of many guns on the bluff of Dill's 
Branch, aided by the gunboats in the river, the charge was 
repulsed. Beauregard then gave orders to desist from further 
attack all along his lines, to suspend operations till morning. 
When General Bragg heard this he was furious with rage. 
He had counted on making an immediate grand assault in the 
darkness, believing that he could capture a large part of the 
Federal army. 

When the messenger informed him of Beauregard's order, 
he inquired if he had already delivered it to the other com- 
manders. " Yes," was the reply. " If you had not," rejoined 
the angry Bragg, " I would not obey it. The battle is lost." 
But Bragg's fears were not shared by his compatriots. 

Further mention is due the two little wooden gunboats, 
Tyler and Lexington, for their share in the great fight. The 
Tyler had Iain all day opposite the mouth of Dill's Branch 
which flowed through a deep, marshy ravine, into the Tennes- 
see just above the Landing. Her commander. Lieutenant 
Gwin, was eager for a part in the battle, and when he saw the 
Confederate right pushing its way toward the Landing, he re- 
ceived permission to open fire. For an hour his guns increased 
the difficulties of Jackson's and Chalmers' brigades as they 
made their way to the surrounding of Prentiss. Later on the 
Lexington joined her sister, and the two vessels gave valuable 
support to the Union cannon at the edge of the ravine and 
to Hurlbut's troops until the contest ended. All that night, 
in the downpour of rain, Lieutenant Gwin, at the request of 
General Nelson, sent shot crashing through the trees in the 
direction where the Confederates had bivouacked. This com- 
pletely broke the rest of the exhausted troops, and had a de- 
cided effect upon the next day's result. 

Southern hopes were high at the close of this first bloo<ly 
day at Shiloh. Whatever of victory there was at the end of the 
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Uie gunboats* fiiv. Wlicn nut-ll'k nmiy, 
Ihmt hul bvrn liurryiiiit up lu Grunt'* 
uriftmu*. rrodiiHl the Imtlli-'Ki-ld. (iwin 
«mt n liH'"M'tHPT imlmri' III IIk" rvt-iiiinl t" 
Gphltb! Nclmn. »lio hud juil urrivni. mul 
ukod in whnt tiuinnrr fit- coiiUI nnw In- nf 
■«rvii?('. It wna pitrh ilurk; Pirnrpt for Ifae 
oc'aaionnl ilriiiK •iMIir |>i<'ki'U l)i«' xrmir* 
were nati 11(1 iifii-r Uii- icrrififcombnl. In 
trpJy to Gwin'* iniiiiiry, (loncrul NVlwin 
requMtnl that the pmboiiUkcepan Grini; 
cliiriiig tlu' ii'iKhl. nnil tlint I'vcty tifti iiiin- 
ula nn 8-incli iihdl ihoiilU Ik Inundiw! in 
the clitii'liiiii of till- rmifi-rli'mtr ciimii, 
Wilh greiit prctinian <i»-in /ollowiii tjiil 
thii i-ouiw. Thrviigh tli<- tore*! the iiht'Ils 
•hiiekFil mid opludnl uvrr ihi; exbiiustcd 
Confilt'rnlM. nlmwerinK lirnnclic* niii 
limbs upun tlii-in where they alcpt, nnci 
tcarind gnat gubrj in the nuth. Tile n'> 
suit WM Ihol tlivy Kol litUi! r«Bt. nnd rc.vt 
WM uocMinry. Slowly u ccrtiiici ileiiK.nil- 
ijoitioii IxN-utin" «-\'iiIi'iit — mull) lliiil burv 
fruit ia the uclion that opiMiPd un ll» 
mormw. Here »«■ ftv pirturril— In tb^. 
lower [Hirt iif the pujje — the cnptjun'i gifi 
Mid eri'w ni'iir [he /.r-xi'iif(fiin. fiul)' to 
niw Ihnr cuiiiiiinnJer out into the itrmm. 
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day belonged to Uie Confederates. They had pressed tJie 
Ke<lerals back more than n mile and now occupied their ground 
and tents of the ni^ht hc-fore. They had captured (Jcneral 
Prenti.ss with some thuusaiuLs nf Itis men a:* a result of his brave 
stand at the " Hornet's Nest." 

But their hopes were mingled with grave fears. General 
Van Dorn with aii army of twenty thousand men was Imstcn- 
ing from Arkansas to join the Confederate forces at Shiloli; 
but the roads were had and he was yet far away. On the other 
hand, Ihietl was coming from Nashville to join Grant's army. 
Should he arrive during the night, the contest of the next day 
would be utu'fiual and the Confederates would risk losing all 
that tliey had gaineil. iMoreover, Iteauregard's army, »'ith its 
Jong, muddy march from Corinth and its more than twelve 
Itours' continuous fighting, was worn and weary almost to 
exhaustion. 

The Union antiy was stunned and bleeding, but not dis- 
abled, at the close of the first (hiy's battle. Caught unawares, 
the men had made a noble stand. Though pressed back from 
their position ami oblige*! to huddle for the niglit around the 
Landing, wliile tliousands of their couirudes bad fallen on the 
gory field, tbcy had hopes of heavy reenforcenients during 
the night. And, indeed, early in the evening the cry ran along 
the Union hues that liuell's army had eonie. The advance 
guard bad arrived late in the afternoon and bad assisted Hurl- 
but in the closing scene on the bluff of Dill's ravine; others con- 
tirmed to pour in during the night. And, furthermore. Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace's division, thtmgb it luui taken a wrong road 
from Crump's Landing and bad not reached the field in time 
for the fighting of the titb, now at last bad amvoJ. Buell and 
Wallace liad brought with tlicni twenty-five thousand fresh 
troops to he bnrleil on the Confederates on tlie morning of the 
7tb. Hut Van Dorn bad not come. The pre|>ondcranee of 
nund)ers ii<nv was with the Union army. 

Everyone knew that the battle was not over, that the issue 
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A CAIXAXT IlWilMKNT ^■KOM TIIK IKHH^IER STATK 



To Uie Ninth Indinno iHrlonjtD thr banner Tword, on thr rpdcral mdr. nt btomly Hhiloli. I[ vlduin hiippcns In nny unit «f a iigliting 
fotvr. oliilr atlll i-nitiiiti'ii in nPtldn. ti> mvivi' wiinU o( tliniika iill'l rociKrHluliitinn wlii1<- •till i>Ii t)ii' Griri|!-lilii?. Plum Irnvc Ih-Oh 
■ircvralcil irilh tin- mi-iJnl n( liontir. iiiiiit'iiliiols liiivr lnvn tu rrwnnJi-il for ili-viU iif hriirrry iind linnmH. Iixit t« ttiv Xinlh Iti-)nini-nt 
Iruni thf tlcKuiiT Stntr (i-ll tl>i> iini[)iic liiinur lA hnviii0 tlii- viiinl "•rll liiiiir" gi\Tn t!ii-iii unili-r Rn-, ((i-iiFrnl NcImui. iiii April Tth, 
nxlc up niiij lliiiiik(il llii'iii, mill wi^ll whh it •Ii-wrv<-'l, fur tlicy tiivnl llir It.iiib lA Wnteu't lirimidi' liy >tu1)lx>rii lirnvc-rj llinl hoi hnnily 
rvcr b«-n rqiinliil. I'ii.'<li-il an Uic lint- iif n nil frniv IhnI nITrmI littl*' or mi pnitiH-tiiiii. l)i'',i' lichi Ihi-ir Kniuiul nitiiinjit a (iirvc 
thill •iiilniiiii)>rrril tlirm two to rnic — nliK' und ilctrrcniunl Hishtimi, Xxm. «hi) charilnl timi' lUlil ii^liiln up (u tdr inunlc!i of Ihrir rilKv, 
only to Ih- tHTuIni biu'k hy the ■li'nily iintl runtiiiiiiniv t'iillc>>. Tnlunrl WilJiiiTii II- liii/i-n. m niiiiiiinuil of Ihi' Niiu-^tit-iilli llri|{*ilt'. 
twu iir Ihrri' tinii-i fuunil hiiiiwK m firm-l)' auailnl Ihiil it liiokn] lu it Ihr llanlt wiiuhl be rntniMnl in. but l)i<' Ninth wan tlii-rp. Anil 
when the cost n'lu foutnl up. it nuutca md but gnllnnt •hdwinH. Thr Ninth Iwil ■tilFrrtil the liciivic-M \iim in nintilirni«f an.v rr^mcnt 
>,h th*r Army I'f Ihi- Ohi" nl l|iiit luittlr, Thr girrrrntn^ uf uffiivn killnt niid noundi-d left ninny vuivindc* fur pmmotion; nu Iraa 
than dglit pokiliiim \\ttrr vietv lo Uil in the drplrtcd cuinpanim. And iihinit Ibnt Ihiti roil fciitv. in thr bnltlr. unr hiiiuJn-iI nml M-venly 
men lud Iwrn kllird nr wniinilrd. 'V\iv Fourth DitiMon. wkioh (icnfml Ni^lxon (unimnnilrd. iHiinti vith priilv lu tin? mtuU nf lluu'ii'-i 
Ninptpfflth Hri)pi(k'. nml fir>( on thr hit ttandi the never fnlttrinK Ninth. In Nin'i-mltrr it win Ininifrrri'd in lUc- ?n-imii Flri)(ndi-cl 
llic Srxxiiiil Uii'iniiin, Ponrtri-iith <'iir|». Army uf tlii.- <-*iiiiibcrtiiiid. und Rt StuDc'i Kivti it lost unv buiiilrvd und niui; mvn. all toliL 
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must be decided on the coming day, and the weary thousands 
of both sides sank down on the ground in a drenching rain to 
get a little rest and to gain a little strength for the desperate 
struggle that was sure to come on the morrow. 

Beauregard rested hopes upon a fresh dispatch announcing 
that Buell was delayed and the dreaded junction of two Fe<Ieral 
armies therefore impossible. Meanwhile Grant and Buell were 
together in Sherman's camp and it was decided that Buell's 
troops should attack Beauregard next morning. One division 
of Buell stood to arms all night. 

At the break of day on Monday, April 7th, all was astir 
in both camps on the field of Shiloh, and the dawn was greeted 
with the roar of cannon. The troops that Grant now a<l- 
vanced into the contest were all, except about ten thousand, the 
fresh recruits that Wallace and Buell had brought, while the 
Confederates had not a single company that had not been on 
the ground the day before. Some military historians believe 
that Beauregard would have won a signal victory if neither 
army had been reenforced during the night. But now under 
the changed conditions the Confederates were at a great dis- 
advantage, and yet they fought for eight long hours with 
heroic valor. 

The deafening roar of the cannon that characterized the 
beginning of the day's battle was followed by the rattle of 
musketry, so continuous that no ear could distinguish one shot 
from another. Nelson's division of Buell's army was the first 
to engage the Confederates. Nelson commanded the Federal 
left wing, with Hardee and Breckinridge immediately opposed 
to him. The Union center was under the command of Gen- 
erals McCook and Crittenden; the right wing was com- 
manded by McCIemand, with Hurlbut next, while Sherman 
and Lew Wallace occupied the extreme right. The Confed- 
erate left wing was commanded by the doughty Bragg and 
next to him was General Polk. 

Shiloh Church was again the storm center and in it 
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General Beauregard made his headquarters. Hour after liour 
the columns in blue and gray surged to and fro, first one then 
the other gaining the advantage and presently losing it. At 
times the smoke of burning powder enveloped the whole field 
and hid both armies from view. The interesting incidents of 
this day of blood would fill a volume. General Hindman <if the 
Southern side had a novel experience. His horse was struck 
by a bursting shell and torn to a thousand fragments. TIil' 
general, thrown ten feet high, fell to the ground, but leaped 
to his feet unhurt and asked for another horse. 

Early in the afternoon, Beauregard became convinced that 
he was fighting a losing battle and that it would be the part 
of prudence to withdraw the army before losing all. He 
thereupon sent the members of his staff to the various corps 
conunanders crdering them to prepare to retreat from the field, 
at the same time making a show of resuming the offensive. 
The retreat was so skilfully made, the front firing-line being 
kept intact, that the Federals did not suspect it for some time. 
Some hours before nightfall the fighting had ceased. The 
Federals remained in possession of the field and the Confed- 
erates were wading through the mud on the road to Corinth. 

It was a dreary march for the bleeding and battered Con- 
federate army. An eye-witness described it in the following 
language : 

" I made a detour from the road on which the army was 
retreating that I might travel faster and get ahead of the main 
body. In this ride of twelve miles alongside of the routed 
army, I saw more of human agony and woe than I trust I will 
ever again be called upon to witness. The retreating host 
wound along a narrow and almost impassable road, extending 
some seven or eight miles in length. Here was a line of wagons 
loaded with wounded, piled in like bags of grain, groaning 
and cursing; while the mules plunged on in mud and water 
belly-deep, the water sometimes coming into the wagons. Next 
came a straggling regiment of infantry, pressing on past the 
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Inwwsuntlj-. ttirouKh rnin or sIiIim', thv work cm IhiH bridge tiver the Elk River, near Puljiski.Tpnn«B«r. 
on tlie (.Vntnil Aliilinnm ItiiilroiMl, went on during Ihe months of June and July. The ciigiiHMMs hiul lie- 
fore Ihem an enormous task. TJie Federal General Hiiell's army was sliort of siip[>lieM uid lunnnmit ion, 
aJiil the eompletion of this bridge, and other bridii;e», was a iiiuttrr of vital nece«»'ily. Supiilies had lo Iw | 
broiittht fn>tn Nu-shville. Tlie nuuls were hea\'y with mud and the inec-wiint ntinii had swollen llic streams. 
mi\kiti]{ it not only slow but idmoNt impossible for waRon train)) to keep in toitch willi tlie liiido. Oxrr the 
Central Alabama (Nashville aiid Decatur Railroad) food and other itceciwilirji for tbca 
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EXfilNKERS AND INFANTRY BUSY AT THE ELK RIVEIl BRIDGE 

rncc )uid to bp Ininiiiiorti-d. Among lh<»v workrrs uFio lalmrefl iin(x>niplu!iiiii>[ly unil wlinst* u-ork bore 
fniit, vmsf iW Kiist R>')titii<-iit. MiHiipm Etiftititri'rs, thai niinitx'nKl iimoiiK >tH cnlistpd iiu-n iiici^hunivs iind 
artUaiu of the first v\nxi. They built this bridge pictured here. Fmir companies were employed in Itji 
voiistnictioii, nidrd by nn iDrni]tr>' detail working as lulwrcni. The brtd)i^' wiu> TOO fee) lonj;. 58 feet higfh. 
am] CTOtwed Uif KIk River iil n iwlnl when* the water was over id feet deep. At llic rijtlil of the pietiirv 
llin-e of the engineer ufH<'ers are consulting together, and to the left a squad of infantry are marching to tkeir 
IMMit tou as bridge guards. TTere is the daily business of war — to which flght:ng is llic uccosioiial exception. 
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wagons; then a stretcher borne on the shoulders of four men, 
carrying a wounded officer; then soldiers staggering along, 
with an arm broken and hanging down, or other fearful 
wounds, which were enough to destroy life. And, to add to 
the horrors of the scene, the elements of heaven marshaled 
their forces — a fitting accompaniment of the tempest of human 
desolation and passion which was raging. A cold, drizzling 
rain commenced about nightfall, and soon came harder and 
faster, then turned to pitiless, blinding hail. This storm raged 
with violence for three hours. I passed long wagon trains 
filled with wounded and dying soldiers, without even a blanket 
to shelter them from the driving sleet and hail, which fell in 
stones as large as partridge eggs, until it lay on the ground 
two inches deep. 

" Some three hundred men died during that awful retreat, 
and their bodies were thrown out to make room for others who, 
although wounded, had struggled on through the storm, hop- 
ing to find shelter, rest, and medical care." 

Four days after the battle, however, Beauregard reported 
to his government, " this army is more confident of ultimate 
success than before its encounter with the enemy." Addressing 
the soldiers, he said : " You have done your duty. . . . Your 
countrj'men are proud of your deeds on the bloody field of 
Shiloh; confident in the ultimate result of your valor." 

The news of these two fearful days at Shiloh was astound- 
ing to the American people. Never before on the continent 
had there been anj"thing approaching it. Bull Run was a skir- 
mish in comparison with this gigantic conflict. The losses on 
each side exceeded ten thousand men. General Grant tells us 
that after the second day he saw an open field so covered with 
dead that it would have been possible to walk across it in any 
direction stepping on dead bodies, without a foot touching the 
ground. American valor was tried to the full on both sides at 
Shiloh, and the record shows that it was equal to the test. 
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IT has been truly said that without the American navy, in- 
significant as it was in the early sixties, the North could 
liardly have succeeded in the great war. The blockade was 
necessary to success, and without the navy the blockade would 
have been impossible. It may further be said that without the 
gimboats on the winding rivers of the middle West success in 
that quarter would have been equally impossible. It was these 
floating fortresses that reduced Fort Henry and that gave 
indispensable aid at Fort Donelson. At Shiloh, when at the 
close of the first day's conflict the Confederates made a wild, 
impetuous dash on the Union camp, it was the two little 
wooden gunboats that aided in preserving the camp from cap- 
ture or complete demoralization. 

We have now to relate a series of operations down the 
Mississippi, in which the gunboats were the alpha and omega 
and almost all that falls between them. The creator of the 
fleet of gunboats with which we now have to deal was that 
master-builder, James B. Eads. It was on August 7, 1861, 
that Eads signed a contract with the Government to build and 
deliver seven ironclads, each one hundred and seventy-five feet 
long, fifty-one feet wide, drawing six feet of water, and carry- 
ing thirteen guns. In a week or two four thousand men were 
at work on the contract; sawmills were busy in five States cut- 
ting the timber; machine shops and iron foundries in several 
cities were running day and night. The places of building were 
Carondelet, near St. Louis, and Mound City, Illinois. 

But the time was too short. The boats were unfinished 
at the end of sixty-five days. The Government refused to pay 
for them. And the builder, Eads — what did he do? He went 
ahead and used up his own fortune to finish those gunboats, 
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then handed them oA'er to the Government and waited for liis 
pay until after they had won their famous victories down the 
river. 

Their first commander was Andrew H. Foote, who was 
called " the ' Stonewall ' Jackson of the West." He had won 
fame in the waters of the Orient and had spent years in the 
suppression of the slave trade. Like " Stonewall " Jackson, 
he was a man of deep rehgious principles. On the Sunday 
after the fall of Fort Henry he preached a sermon in a church 
at Cairo. The next year the aged admiral lay sick in New 
York. His physician dreaded to tell him that his illness would 
be fatal, but did so. " Well," answered the admiral, " I am 
glad to be done witli guns and war." 

We must get to our story. Fort Henry and Fort Don- 
elson had fallen. General Polk had occupied Columbus, 
Kentucky, a powerful stronghold from which one hundred and 
fifty cannon pointai over the bluff. But why hold Columbus 
in its isolation when Henry and Donelson were lost? So 
thought the good bishop-general and he broke camp on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, transferring one hundred and thirty of his big 
guns to Island No. 10, and rolling the remainder down the 
one hundred and fifty foot embankment into the Mississippi. 
That nothing might be left for the foe, he burned eighteen 
thousand bushels of com and five thousand tons of hay, and 
when the Federals reached Columbus on March 4th they found 
only charred remains. 

Island No. 10 was situated at the upper bend of a great 
double cun'c of the Mississippi, about forty miles below Co- 
lumbus. It had been strongly fortified by General Beaure- 
gard, but Beauregard was called to Corinth and Shiloh and he 
turned the command over to Gleneral Maekall with about seven 
thousand men. It was confidently believed by its defenders 
that this fortified island would be the final stopping place of 
all hostile vessels on the great river, that none could pass it 
without being blown out of the water by the powerful batteries. 
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Below this island, a few miles, was the town of New 
Madrid on the Missouri shore, held also by the Confederates 
and protected by heavy guns behind breastworks. 

On the west bank of the river, General John Pope com- 
manded a Federal army of twenty thousand men. His object 
was to capture New Madrid. First he occupied Point Pleas- 
ant, twelve miles below, erected batteries and cut off supplies 
from New Madrid. He then slowly approached the town and 
meantime sent to Cairo for siege-guns. They arrived on the 
12th of March, and all through the next day the cannonading 
was incessant. At night it ceased, and as Pope was about to 
renew the attack he discovered that the town had been aban- 
doned during the night. The Confederates had not even de- 
layed to destroy the supply stores, and they fell into the hands 
of the besiegers, together with all the guns and some thousands 
of small arms. 

Island No. 10 was now isolated, indeed. Above it the 
river was aswarm with Federal gunboats; below it and along 
the Missouri shore was Pope's army. Southward was Reelfoot 
Lake, and eastward were impenetrable swamps. The only pos- 
sible way of escape was by a road to the southward between 
the river and Reelfoot Lake to Tiptonville. But the brave 
defenders of the island were not ready to give up or to flee. 
They determined to remain and dispute the possession of the 
river at all hazards. At this time the river was very high. The 
whole wooded peninsula made by the great bend was covered 
with water. Houses, fences, trees — every movable thing — had 
been swept down the current. 

General Pope's great desideratum was to secure boats to 
ferry his army across the river that he might capture Island 
No. 10. But the threatening cannon on the island forbade, in 
language without words, any attempt to pass them. The over- 
flow of water on the peninsula was deep enough to float the 
transports, but a dense forest six miles in width prevented any 
such passage. At length a novel plan was devised — to cut a 
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The decks of lliis dtniinrli K<iiilH>at, Ihc Hrnton, wep<^ cntmjrd <}ii the iiiorn- 
iii;t of May 9. ISfl'J. hy her offieers and men waiting solemnly for the nji- 
pcaranec of Commodore A. 11. Footc. Thi' Ufntnn had hixn !iis fluK-sIiip 
in thr <i{)emti»nK nnHind Nhmd No. 10 niul Fort PiMow; hut tlie woiiiid he 
had received at Fort Donelson eonlimied to undermine his health imlil 
now. supported by Captain I'helps, he fcvlily initdc his way on deck to 
hill >;ond-hy(^ to hLs brnxi; nn<) faithful comrades and re.4i){n hi.s oomroand 
to Captain Charles H. Davis. At sight of him the old tars swun^ their 
hntf and hurst into lonil huuzii.'*, which (|uickly pwv \Atwi.' t" nioist cyea 
and sa«ldi'ne<[ rounlenances. iis Foote. with tears trickling down his cheeks, 
addressed to them sonic simple, heartfelt worcb of farewell. Ttii- men 
Icnncd forward to catch cvcrj" sylhible uttered hy the l>eloved com- 
mander's failing voice. An honr later the De Soto dropped down to the 
Benton. Footc was (LssiHted to the transport's tlwk by his .siicf^-vior. 
Captain Davis, and Captain Plielps. Sitting in a chair on her guards, his 
breast filled with emotion, he gaecd across the rapidly widening sfiHco 
scpanitinn him foro%-er from the Bentnn, while the men on her deck eoii- 
tiniied to look longingly after him, till distance nnd tears hid each from 
the other's sight. 
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channel through the forest. Six hundred skilled engineers were 
in the army and they were soon at work in relays of three hun- 
dred. After cutting off the trees above the water they cut the 
stumps beneath the water and just above the ground l)y means 
of hand-saws attached to pivots. After nineteen days of vig- 
orous toil a channel was cut through the forest six miles long, 
fifty feet wide, and four and a half feet deep. The flat-bot- 
tomed transports could pass through this channel and they 
quickly did so — quickly, because the river was falling and the 
opportunity would soon pass. They were soon safely lodged 
at New Madrid without having come within range of the heavy 
guns of Island No. 10. 

But the ironclad gimboats — what could be done with 
them? They drew too much water to be taken through the 
newly-made channel. Above the fortified island lay the Eads 
fleet, as it should be called (for the patriotic engineer still 
owned it in part), restless, eager for a fight. There were the 
Benton, the flag-ship, the Carondclet, the St. Louis, the Cin- 
cinnati, the Pittsburgh, the Mound City, and eleven mortar- 
boats. But these vessels could do something : they could shoot, 
and they did on March 17th. On that day they trained their 
guns on the island; for nine long hours the boom of cannon 
was continuous. The results were slight. Beauregard, who 
had not yet departed for Corinth, wired to Richmond that 
his batteries were not damaged and but one man was killed. 

General Pope was sorely in need of a gunboat or two to 
silence a number of batteries guarding the Tiptonville roa<l, 
on the east side of the river. Could he get possession of that 
road the last hope of escape from the island would be lost 
and ere long its defenders must surrender. Pope believed it 
possible for the gunboats to run the gantlet of the batteries 
of Island No. 10. But Foote thought it impossible, in the face 
of the mouths of half a hundred cannon that yawned across 
the channel. He refused to force anyone to so perilous an 
undertaking, and the commanders of the vessels all agreed 
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with liiiii that the nitiniii|( (if the liiittrrics wa.s ton K^cut a risk, 
except one — Henry Walke. commander of the CnrotuJdet. 

" Arc you willing t" try it with your vessel ( " asked Foote, 
of Commander Walke, in the presence of the (itlicr otlicers. 
" Yes," answered Walke, and it was agreed that the Cnron- 
delt't shotdd attempt to run the liattcrics. The next few days 
were spent in preparing the vessel for the ordeal. Chains, 
hawsers, and cables were wound aroutid the pilot-house and 
other vuhicrahle parts «»f the vessel. A eoal Imrgc loaded «itli 
eoal and hay was lashed to the side where there was no iron 
protection for the magazine. The steam escape was le<i 
through the wheel-house so as to avoid the puffing sound 
through the smokestack. The sailors were armed to resist 
boarding jiarties, and sharpshooters were jilaccd on hoard. 

Tlie night of April 4lh was chosen for this daring adven- 
ture. At ten o'clock the moon had set and the sky was over- 
cast with dark clouds. The Carondch-I Iiegan her [lerilous 
journey in total darkness. Hut jiresently a terrific thunder- 
storm swept up the river and the vivid flashes of lightning 
rendered it impossible for the gunboat to pass the island 
unseen. I'resenlly when near the hostile island the vessel was 
<liscovi;re<l. Next inonient the heavy guns began lo ronr. as if 
to answer the thunders of the sky: the flashes from the burning 
powder commingled with the vivid lightning, the whole pre- 
senting a scene of indescribable grandeur. 

The Carondclcl was saved, chiefly, no doubt, through the 
fact that she ran so near the island that tlie great guns coidd 
not he sufficiently depressed, and they overshot the mark. 
About midnight the ginitroat reached New Madrid iniinjured. 

Two nights later the PtHnhurf^h ran the gantlet of Island 
Xo. 10. The two vessels soon reduced the batteries along the 
cast bank of the river to silence. Pope's army crossed and occu- 
pied the Ti])tonvillc road. 'i"bc C(«ifcdcrate garrison of several 
thousand men could only surrender, and this tlicy did. while 
the second day's battle was raging at Shilob — April 7i 1802. 
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NEW ORLEANS— THE ENTERING 

WEDGE WHERE THE NAVY 

HELPED THE ARMY 

By James B^vbnes 

THE capture of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and the 
surrender of New Orleans was the first great blow that 
the Confederacy received from the south. Coming but two 
months after the fall of Fort Donelson, it was the thunderous 
stroke on the wedge that started the ensuing separation of 
the seceding States into two halves. It was the action that 
shortened the war by months, if not by years; and though 
performed by the navy alone, its vital connection with the 
operations of the amiy in the West and along the great high- 
way of the Mississippi ^vas paramount. The military history 
of the war could not be written without touching upon it. 
The inborn genius of President Lincoln was never more 
clearly shown than when, on Xovember 12, 1861, he ordered 
a naval exi>edition to be fitted out for the capture of Xew 
Orleans, the real key to the Mississippi; and never was clearer 
judgment proved than by the appointment of Captain Davitl 
G. Farragut to the supreme command as flag-officer. To 
his fleet was attached a mortar flotilla under Commander 
David D. Porter, and here again was found the right man 
for the hour. 

All through Xovember, December and early January of 
1862, the preparations were hurried without waste of energy. 
On the 2d of Februarj', Farragut sailed from Hampton Roa<Is. 
with orders to rendezvous at Key West, where Porter's mor- 
tar-boats were to join him. Such vessels as coultl be spared 
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THE STEAM KlUCATE BROOKUW 



Thr VmwI Ihnt Followril th« Tlogihip Pint Uie Forl» «I Now (>rlcaii!i. Whni DntHiI (iliuicDw Kairagut chow the Itarifirrd u Ik* 
*hip tu flr '"* "bk- 'i*^ pii'kMl out n craft tluit (nr hrr type (■ *ltnia tngMe iit llic ipcijnil clow) wu >* finr u muM be found in any 
niix'y ill llir wailil: nnd lu muph could be uiiil for tlir- Staoklnii, tlic mivihI «tu]> i>f the lyntcr ilivltinti, Slic uiiirkrd thr tnuisition 
pcririd bclwivn rail and lU-niii. Her tntl niuslN werr tli'- inlii-ritjiiH-c of fciriiii-r ilnyi; Iht piikjiiiti witi- mi'fi-ly niixiliury (acton, lot she 
niulil mII with all lipr ronvan *pt and tlic proper wind to drivr hrr fnslrr thnn stir rauld nlnini uiuIct thr Imt <iiii(litiunii. H«r« ire 
■Mr her mlb royul. lop-gntlnnt anils. lo()-««iU. rniil tinirw* i^li-ni'iJ >i|i. anil brr fiiimct tiiwi-nil tu n \rvA with bt-r bulwnrk*. In pn»- 
ioB the (orli >l New Orinui). afar iirrrKlilnl no *niAi appatruarv — lirr up]H-r .vunji IibiI been irnl tlon-n. nciil with hpr rneiDn doiiiu 
tht^r iilinoat. bcr funni'l belching imokr. the iwept >low4y on into the linr at flrv- The Ural divuilun. i'oini)iiM?<l (if nglit vcmvU iinilrr 
oomni&nd at Cnplniii ThitHliinm Rnih'y i>n Tin- t'ogiiga, vna ahrud, But n-rry gunner in Fort Jnc-k.->on und in Fort St. IHiilip hud 
bxrn tohl In "look out lor the llari/oril nnrl thr Btoiiklyn." )l wmi iliirk, hiir llii' lln>>ritfU, Ihi- tiiiiiriiiK i>h(-llK. und thi* lliimi.'^ Innn 
the gtins aHoal awA iishon- iiifulc rrcrii'thiiit! m liHiiht u day. By Mime minlnkc. the reporli that vere 6nt sent to Wiuliington of 
Ihe paiwinii of thi- (ort* eontiiimit nit emim-ous plnii. Il wn« tlif first iir diiKiinlnl drnniiijt. nhowinii thi- Heel In two dlvliiioiiii iihremt. 
Tbii waa nflrrwards rhniiuvd inlo the thrrv-dlvifion pinn in irhirh t'iipl*in Bdiley wiiti the Cayuga leil. II ma not until (cmr ytatt 
after the eluxint! of thr wnr llrnt thih iniiiiike wai m-lilinl. ami niuuy ol (lie hintorie* and [!tintriii]iiiniry ocvounls of the imminK ut 
the forts BTP entirely in error. The eeiiter lUvision wns rompowd of only three vetvlK. nil of Iherii ritpnm fiigntiii of tie first chis»: 
the Hori/imf. Dyiiid Fnmiinil'' ""B. nndi't rucniiuLci'ter Wninwrijihl: the Broakljin. under <*npti>in T. T. Crureii. and thr Hirhmond. 
under Comnuuuler J, Alden. In the first division were uUo ihe uliiiiii tliHipv-ot-wiir PnitartJa mid Minitnyfiii. anil Ibey alrenily 
hnil bcrn iiniler fin- fur twenty miiiiltp* when the eenter ilivisinn neured Fori Jnckson. The lloeihip Irmlly Ihe ninth in line) steerefl 
in dose lo the shurr. but irus ohhged ti> ibn-r m-rou the ulrrjiin in nn iitli'inpt tn <lo<l)ii? a (irv-nitt tbiit wiia poahitl by the Ciin- 
feijemle tuit Methft. It whu it dnrinu net [lerforuied by n little eirw of linlf a ilofrn men, nnil ns ■ deed of deipemie courn|;e bni 
hardly any e<;uul in nnvnl wnrfare. Tlii^ Mother all but aiireirileil in (ettini! Ihe llim-ihip in Hniue?!. nnd wu* tunk hy ■ wril-diivrtwl 
abol. Tile Hrrioklyn, nfli-r a •light <'o1liiiii)n wilh Ihe Kinm. one of the vmeli of Iliiiley'i division, nnd almost oilliiling with the liulk* 
in the obstnirlions, waa hit by tbe mm itatiniiu n dlnii.'iuii blow— a btlle more and lliis would have sunk her. as both her inner 
and outer phinking Hvre crashed. But, like Ibr fJaK-ship. nhe succeeded in passing; snfrly. 
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from \hv hUn-ktuie, wJwwe pinch upf^in the South Atlantic 
(KirtJi hn^i alrt-wly Tjcgiin to be felt, were detached to aid the 
vx]H.ui\iiim. yin mivh f^reat plans and actions could be carried 
on in nvvrvvy. Alrnfwt from its incipiencj', the object of all this 
[irrpnrntioii iH-canic known throughout the South. Every 
fffort w(w rrmde by the Confederate mJlitan- commanders to 
slrcngthcn the flefcn-ses at Xew Orleans, which consisted of 
the rorrnidable forts St. Philip and Jackson that faced one 
niHithtT, the fftrnier on the north bank and the latter on the 
south bank of tin: river below the city. Once these were 
[msHt'd, New Orleans would fall. Not only were the forts 
fttrctigtbciicd, but every effort was made by the Confederates 
to gain Hiiprcniacy afloat; and in this they all but succeeded. 
In addition to the formidable obstructions placed in the river, 
tJR' iron-clad ram, Mamuiaaa, was strengthened and further 
protected to prepare her for conflict. The Louisiana, then 
building at New Orleans, was rushed toward completion. If 
she had been ready, perhaps New Orleans would have told a 
different story, for she was designed to be the most powerful 
irohcliid of lier day — 4,000 tons rating and mounting sixteen 
heavy giiris, well ])rotecteiI by armor. I^p the river, at Mem- 
phis, the .Irktinimn was being prepared for active service; and 
on the various tributaries were being built several iron-clad 
vcsscIh. 

No ship in Farragut's fleet |)ossessed any more powers 
of resistniKV than tljc old wixxlen walls of Nelson's time. 
Against this attacking fleet were the well-placed guns ashore, 
wventy-four in V'ort Jackson and tifty-two pieces of ord- 
nance in Fort St. Vhilip, TIk garrisons were made up of 
alnnit seven hnndreil well-trained cannoneers apiece. As 
Adntiral Porter has olwerveii, " Assuming upon the general 
wtnecssion of nulitary nwn that oiw gun in a fort was equal 
ht alxtut thr<(¥ afloat, and considering the disadvantage of 
H ciMitrarj- thrrc-and-w-half-knot ctirrent to the Fetleral ves- 
sels v^^'*'> additional channel olwslnictions of tire-rafts and 
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THE RlVHhtOSD 



TKe Third Ship of IIip Cpiitrr Diviirinn nt thr Pawing of the Port*. —There wnt n riirrriit In the HIlA>lpp< <l»i1 haij to be luk#D 
into nc«i<]nt ■□ nriimatm)C tht^ lime that Fnmiuiil'ii Hrvt would Xte uinJer fair fruni thr furti. The luscr venebt Wl'^^ nil no uliiw when 
under stnun Ihnt. taking the rule Ihnt "a Heel ii no fiuter than the iloweit *hip," niuiird them liltTKlly li> cnwl paat the dimmer 
pdintiL The flicAjNond bus the sloweii of them nil. Jiut oa the nenreil tlie pnnugewB/ through the nbatnietiaiu her bculen l>i"|[«n 
to foam, and ihe euulcl jiial abiiiil itvm thr eiim-nt ami no iiiiire, Tlie fmsi'lB iif thr third ilivinioQ paaftnl her: but Dt iMt. with her 
bow p<dn[c(l up the river, she vrn able lo engage Fort Jnekion. Openinft with her port batteriei, *he hammered ban! at thv fort, 
■nd with inioll losa xoi by. folluwed by the little sunbuat Sciola that bail equal eood furlune. WhfH day dawned, Ihe RUhmond 
crept up l<i Ihi' Hiiehdnil fleet anil nrixirtiHl. It wo* fenreil nt flnt lluit nhe lui<l tieen Iioit nr kunk- Tlie biilllr of New Orleani wan 
probably the tnoA Buemrful. and eertainly the buldnt. attempt ever made to mateh wuodrrn ihips against forti at cloae range. Al- 
tbouxh the Confedemte pinlmat* wrre infi-rinr to the Fed'-ml flt^'t, they nl«i) hai'e lo lie tnk/'n inlii c\iiMideralii)ii for their brave and 
ftlnuwl blind nnnult. If they had b«n assiiled by the unfininhed imnclndi they might have liorne differvnt mulu. for the Ijouitiana, 
owinit lo her unfinithed cundition nrvfr entemJ Ihe fiithl. She wsn miwidered lo l>e more iinwerful lluin the ilfnimae. Certainly 
her amininent would prove it. (or ihe moimted two 7-ineh rifle*, thfr* frinch »hell giins. four S-inrh imixith-borria. luid 
(even lIMVpouniler riflii — in all nilern |[iin.i. At Ihe city of New Orleans H'lu an unfiniflhiil iroiielail <lin[ *aa eipeclnl lo be even 
mirv powerful than the iMuUiana, fliily the arrivnl n( Farnigut'i fleet at tliia timely hour tnr the Federsl eaute preventei) her fnim 
bang finiafaed. It wa.i believrd by her builders — and uppiirently. in view of the iiiiiniinity of irunrlmj*. wilh reiiwin— that nut only 
eould UlO Mu*iiir>pl<i drive the PiilenJ fieri out of tlie river, but that she natilil be able to pntnJ} u' the whole of the wMxlcn navy 
of the North, and micbt poEuibly go ■□ far ns to 1b3' the Northern Atlantie citin under eonlribulion. la order to prevent ber ftnni 
fnlling into tlie Tedernl liiiTiils the. like Ihe l^uiiianii. Hiia M-l on fire and drifleil n Wreck down the itmim. Comiaander J. .Milen, 
of thr Richmiind, wns un the qiinrti-nlrek IhrouKbout the action and hud seen lo it IIihI his viuk'I. like the uthrrv wnt prepared 
in every way to render the cfaancra of aun««t more favomhlr. Cahlen were dung over Ihe Mile to protect lier vulnernblc partly mid 
baf[s and cool had lieen pilnl up around her enKina. hmnmocka and ijilinler-nptlinKi were ipruul and rioteil. and n< the attempt 
to run tlie fort* wimlil Im' nt night, no li|[bU wer^ allowed. Det'kn and giin-bn-eehi-Ji wen- nhitewnihrd In innki- thiin iiiorr viNibllr 
ia the dnrknoi. Karramit's orden hod ooncluded wilh Ihe following weighty sentence: *'[ shall opeet Ihe nioit prompt uttention 
to signals and verbal onler* eilhpr from tnynelf or the Captain of the fleet, who. It nill U- underiliKMi in all emr*. aet* by my aullic*^ 
ity." The HichmonJ lost two men killed and (our men woundcti in the aclion. 
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chains), the odds were greatly in favor of the Confederate 
defenses." 

The defenders of the old city. New Orleans, were confident 
that the fleet would never pass. On the 16th of April, the 
mortar-boats were in position along what was, owing to the 
bend of the river, really the southern bank {one division, on 
the first day, was across the river), and in the morning they 
opened, each vessel firing at the rate of one shell every ten 
minutes. Organized into three divisions, they were anchored 
close to the shore, the furthest up stream, only 2,850 yards 
from Fort Jackson, and 3,680 from Fort St. Philip. They 
were near a stretch of woods and their tall masts — they were 
mostly schooners — were dressed with branches of trees in order 
to disguise their position from the Confederate guns. For 
almost eight days, at varying intervals even at night, the 
twenty boats of this flotilla rained their hail of death and de- 
struction on the forts. Brave and hardy must have been the 
men who stood that terrific bombardment I The commanders 
of the Confederate forts bore witness to the demoralization 
of both the men and defenses that ensued. Nearly every shell 
of the many thousand fired lodged inside the works; maga- 
zines were threatened, conflagrations started, and destruction 
was reaped on all sides. Long after the memorable day of 
the 24th of April when the fleet swept past. Colonel Bdward 
Higgins, the brave defender of Fort Jackson, wTote as follows : 

" I was obliged to confine the men most rigidly to the 
casemates, or we should have lost the best part of the garri- 
son. A shell, striking the parapet over one of the magazines, 
the wall of which was seven feet thick, penetrated five feet 
and failed to burst. If that shell had exploded, the work 
would have ended. 

" Another burst near the magazine door, opening the earth 

and burying the sentinel and another man five feet in the 

same grave. 

" The parapet and interior of the fort were completely 
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D«viil C FamKiit. Who Com- 
tnnnded Ibc Fivria at Ni-w Ot' 
Inna. No man ever nacmdnl 
]n iniprcuiing hi* own pmoDiilily 
nnil infuidiiit hi» <viifi<k'tin- hixI 
rnthliBiiuini u|>un llxiM' IltiiliT liis 
romnund bctlrT tluui did pAtid 
Gbuffow Pamiiul. In Jniwing 
tip tile plaiM and oiuumiiig tht 
KCponiitiilil}' of «hut iin.'nied ro 
be n dF.i]M.TuIv und hIitio)-1 TihiI- 
lurdy dfcil. F«rnigut ihuwnl hii. 
jtmitu nnd rauraiCF. lUs altiidt 
WB« nnt n Mind nwli. tniolinK ■■> 
duddrnnrw lur iUclT<<(.-U il »"- 
wcll-«tiuli«i. u'cU-thcniKlit-niii 
plan. Nolliine wns nr|iln:li-<1 
"which pruilt-niT coidd •iibic'I- 
furvniitlit pmviilp. or tkill niid 
M-imcp dpvi«." Fiirtiipit ««> 
veil awalv of Ihf rmulta that 



MouW follow. The control of the 
liiwcr MiHiMiippi. il complrlc. 
would have onnlilrd tlic Conlrd- 
prnteCovE-mmcnttodniw nlmntt 
iinlimilcil supplirn from the vast 
ciinnlry lu tin- kvmI of th^' riwr, 
naii undoubtoily would hove 
pnilDnanl llii- war. Thr failurr 
ol FumiKUt** plan and hi« <Mrnt 
would haw mciint u moit i-fmh- 
iiiK liliiiv tu the North, itiil In 
hia tnut in hia offircn and hin 
(iwn frarli^is nmmgc thm waj 
sriinll L-hniK-c uf fuiliirv. CaUn 
iind i-ol|prli'd he wPiit thiuiigli the 
onlra). nnd wlii^n u>fe abiiVF th« 
(oris h<- Miw Hill ley '« vewrls 
WHitiiig. nnil our' by one hi> other 
ships mminH up. he knew that 
bl* iitiip''niluiu< undertaking wna 



DAVID (ll.iIUIU«- r.^KHtULT 

THE MAN- WHO DARED 



The whole of the North mar in elation at llie nen* of the ntpture tit New Drlean*; liiil the mirrender of the eity at the mouth of the 
rivt-r ilid mil niciin complete iMNweiaitin, From \'ieki>l>urj; itijiilliuanl. the Uiaii lirir ■■( the river nnd the liilid »n eilher lide wan yet 
in the poMeiaiun of llie 4 'onfedenitei. Raldn RoiiKi- nnd Niitcliei iiirn-nderi-d oai ileninnd. On May ittlh, tranijiurts cnrryinic the 
ImupH of (ieni'ral VVilliuiiit emne iluwn the river aflrr a reeoiiiiM iraaure at \'ieknl>urft. Fnrrai^it Hn.H anehurerl i>IT tlii' lunn nf Baton 
ftouKe. He refKjrlf'i to Willinnis that a body of im-gulnr Confeilenite envalry bad fimi into one of hii Uiali. woiindinu an offiecr 
and twu men. mid lliul he hnil U'en iiini|»'l!i'<l I" 'iperi bin Imiterii'" upon the nliore. Willimni iil nnee oceiipieil the tn»n in force. 



A FLAGSHIP IN INKHIENULY WATEllS 
Tint JJarffM l.ying Clinc to the I^cvec at tbtlon Rouge 
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honeycombed, and the large number of sand bags with which 
we were supplied alone saved us from being blown to pieces 
a hundred times, our magazine doors being much exposed. 

" On the morning of the 24th, when the fleet passed, the 
terrible jirecision with which the formidable vessels hailed down 
their tons of bursting shell upon the devoted fort made it 
impossible for us to obtain either rapidity or accuracy of fire, 
and thus rendered the passage comparatively easy." 

Although all the foregoing proves the accuracy and value 
of the mortar fire, it alone could not reduce the forts. They 
had to be passed to lay the city at the mercy of the fleet. But 
there were the obstructions yet to deal with. 'Twas a brave 
deed that was done by the two gunboats, Itasca and Pinola, 
which, after great difficulties, broke the great link-chain that, 
buoyed by logs and hulks, closed up the channel. General 
M. L. Smith, the engineer of the department, in his report, 
in referring to the fall of New Orleans, wrote, " While the 
obstruction existed, the city was safe ; when it was swept away, 
as the defenses then existed, it was in the enemy's power." 

By 2 o'clock a.m. in the morning of the 24th, the intrepid 
Lieutenant Caldwell, who had suggested the expedition of 
the two gunboats that had broken up the obstruction, returned 
to the fleet after a daring survey of the channel, and the flag- 
ship hoisted the appointed signal. In two divisions, the fleet 
passed through the broken barriers and steamed into the zone 
of fire. It was an enfilading fire, as soon the guns of both 
forts were brought into play. There is not space here to go 
into the details of the naval battle that followed with the 
bravely fought Confederate gunboats and the ram Manassas. 
That belongs to naval history. There were deeds of prowess 
performed by vessels that flew either flag; there were small 
separate actions whose relating would make separate stories 
in themselves. Amid burning fire-rafts and a continuous roar 
from the opposing forts, the first division of the fleet under 

the command of Captain Theodorus Bailey held its course, 
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COALING 



FARRAGIT'S FLEET 



AI-TER 



NEW ORLE.VNS 



Coalintt Farmgut's Fleet al Baton Rouge, If "a ship willioiit a captain is tike a man without a soul," 
as runs an old niivnl ■MiyniK. a ve.iscl (Iqjcndcnt upon steam power with finpl.v ImnkerH is as a man rl^prtved 
of hairl-hlood. nerves, or muscles; and a few days afttr New Ork'ans, Farragul's xesfels faced B serious erisis. 
Captain A. T. Mahan hn.t .Mimmcd it up in the following words: "... The mnintenance of the coal supply 
for a large squadron, five hundred mile>> up a erooked river in a hostile counti^', was in itself no small tmxiety, 
involving as it did oarriagp of the coal ii>:ntnHl the rnrrcnt. the prnvwion of convoys to protect l)it' supply 
vessels against guerillas, and the employment of pilots, few of whom were to be found, as they naturally 
favored the enemy, and had gone awiiy. The river was ilriiwiiig near the lime of lowest water, and Ihe 
flag-^hip herself got aground under very eritieal circumstances, having had to take out her coal and shot, 
and had even begun on her gun.t, two of which were out when she flouted off." Many of the up-river gun- 
bottts could burn wood, and so, at a pinch and for a short time, could the smaller slonmers n-ith Farrngut, 
But the larger vessels ref|uired coat, and at first lliere was not much of it to \te had. although there were 
MRIC coHirrs wHth the fleet and more were dispatched later. In the two pictures of this page we arc shown 
scenes along the levee in Ififl*, al Baton Rouge, iiml out in the river, a part of the fleet. The vessel with 
.suits let down to dry is the sloop-of-war iti.ffii-ii.iipp!; aheiid of her and n liUle inshore. alMiut lo drop her 
anchor, is one of the smaller .steamers llmt compt»sed the third division of the fleet. Nearby lies a mortar 
.schtxincr and a vessel laden nHlh coal. Baton Roug^, where Farragiit had hoisted his fliijt over the arsimal, 
was poUred by a body of foreigners employed by the municipal aulhurity. The mayor had declared that 
the guerilla bands which had annoyed the fleet wcrt.^ ttcyond his jurisdiction, saying that tic was responsible 
onl.V for order within the cily limits. Tliere was some coal found in the city belonging to private owners, 
and the lower picture mIiowk the yard« of Mes.trs. Hill and Miirkliam, who, through the UK-diuni of Mr. 
Bryan, the Mayor, opened ncgotiation.s with Farraguf for its sate. 
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BATON ROl'CE 
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his ship, the Cayuga, leading the van. The second division, 
under the fleet's commander, followed. The powerful steam 
ram, Manassas, Had struck the Brooklyn, doing some slight 
damage. But when the Mississippi turned her wooden prow 
upon her, in order to avoid being turned over like a log, the 
ram took to the shore, where her crew escaped. Subsequently, 
having received two broadsides from the Mississippi, she slid 
off the bank and drifted in flames down with the current. 

By daybreak nine of the Confederate vessels that had 
fought so gallantly and dauntlessly were destroyed. The 
forts lay some five miles downstream. The little batteries 
that protected the outskirts of the city were silenced. On the 
25th, New Orleans lay jKJwerless under Farragut's guns. The 
dreaded Louisiana was set on fire and blew up with tremen- 
dous explosion. Another, and still more powerful ironclad, 
the Mississippi (not to he confused with the vessel in Farra- 
gut's fleet of the same name), suffered the same fate. She 
had been launched only six days before. On the 27th, Porter, 
who was down the river, demanded the surrender of the forts ; 
and General Duncan, the Confederate commander-in-chief, 
accepted the terms on the 28th. At 2.30 p.m. on that day, 
Fort St. Philip and Fort Jackson were formally delivered, and 
the United States flag was hoisted over them. On 5Iay 1st, 
General Butler arrived and the captured city was handed over 
to the army. The wedge having been driven home, the open- 
ing of the Mississippi from the south had begun. 
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THErONVKDRKATK HAM "CENKRAL PRICK" — ACCIDENT A 1,1 A STHUCK 
DV HER CONSORT "OF.NERAL BEAtTRROARD" AT THE BATTLE OF 
UKMI'iril^, RUN ASUOlti:, AND CAITL'ReO BY TlIK PKDEIIALS 






FORT PILLOW AND MEMPHIS 

There can be no denying the dash and spirit with which this attack 
was made. It was, however, the only service of value performed by this 
irregular and undisciplined force. At Memphis, a. month later, and at 
New Orleans, the fleet proved incajmble of meeting an attack and of 
mutual suppm-t. There were admirable materials in it, but the mistake 
of withdrawing them from strict military control and organization was 
fatal. On the other hand, although the gunboats engaged fought gal- 
lantly, the flotilla as an oi^nization had little cause for satisfaction in 
the day's work.— ^. T. Mahan, in "The Gu{f and Inland Watersr 

llie boats I have purchased are illy adapted for the work I shall 
require of them ; it is not their strength upon which I rely, but upon the 
audacity of our attack, for success. — Colonel Chaiies ElUt, Jr.^ m a letter 
to the Secretary of War. 

THE Western gunboat flotilla had done wonderful work 
in the space of two months, February to April, 1862. 
It had captured Fort Henry; it had made possible the taking 
of Fort Donelson, with its vast equipment and fourteen thou- 
sand men; it had secured to General Pope's army the sur- 
render of Island No. 10 — all within the eight weeks. But 
there were more strongholds to conquer and the heaviest battle 
was still in the future. Fort Pillow with its frowning cannon 
lay eighty miles or more below New Madrid, and eighty miles 
still farther down the great river was Memphis. Fort Pillow, 
and Fort Randolph, just below, must now be attacked in order 
to open the river to Vieksburg. 

A few days after the surrender of Island No. 10, the gun- 
boat fleet turned toward Fort Pillow. About this time General 
Pope was called with most of his army to Shiloh and Corinth, 
as Beauregard had been before, and the gunboats with a small 

portion of the land forces were left to fight their way down the 
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Frdcral Planting MorUr BAtUry nt 

Fort Pillow. Thrr* would have bf«i 

DO «nimi:mieDl bI Fort Pillow luitl it 

nnl bera for Ihc continued anno.vnrii'e 

iDBidivt u[iuD tbiit pwiliiin by llic 

eutfoiiii little crnft — oin- (i( whioli we 

IPC ti«l up to the wlinrf in the Iowt 

|ti('tiirc. Aniin- in tlir knowlrdfir 

I tin I Ik'nurrfiiirfl'i pn.'9rnt.<f with ii 

InrBc tiiii-r nt ('^rintli luul prwludn) 

the tVrJi'rnJ land utlAck. (Ji'iirriil 

VillopipK' awoke one morning to llif 

•ouiiii of liitntinn «li^ll« whii-li n Fcil- 

cml morlnr bunt wan rapidly dru|>|>inu 

over liik ranipnri*. Evi-ry dji,v thert- 

ntWT. Fliin-OfiinT Finite fontiniicil lu 

))iiy (Miii[iliiii^iil» ti> F'.irl I'iJI.iw 111 

■K-nctin^ down a niortar 1hui( tow^'il 

liy .1 tciinliiint »f tlir Ijih- Mvn in tli> 

picturr. TtiFfF waa nothing U-c tin' 

ronfmlrmlit* to do liiil tnki- In iln it 

buuib-prour.-i. so Ixnt: as Ilir Fiilrrnl 

giinncn cunliniird tin- homl>urdiii<.-nt. 

At but GcnCToI \'illfpi)[Ue, chuliiig 

under the dnmogp liane to hii worki. 

called iiric-'Citly ii|iiin tlir Confcilvruti* 

flotilla ti> comt up nncl put an end to tliP nuiKaC IhiqIs. Enrly 

on the niciniing of May 10. IMtlJ. Ilii' da,v ji(l>-r FliiK-OffinT 

Fuuti- wi-nt Nurth. luuvinji Captain Davis in charge uf thr 

Federal Hiitilla. the i'innnaati towiit rnorljir No. tO down lu 
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llie usual position for ihrlling tbe 
f<irt. and then tied Up to the edge of 
the atri^iiln lu prulrct licr. The 
mnrlar fiml her first shot at five 
ii'i'lwk. Oni- hour nnil a lialf Inttr 
the eight mnis of the Confrderute 
KiviT Di-fen« (iei-t nidiienly and nn- 
ei|>cotedly apix-arvd bearing down 
iiliiin the Cincinnali. The hitlcT 
i|iiir'kly iliiipi'd lier niuuriiim. and 
ii|ieni'il her bow gun.i Upon the up- 
pnmchiiiit i'i-n»(-I». Our of thcNP, the 
licarral Bragg, pnued qiiirkly above 
till' Fiili'ml irrini-litil, tiimi'd and 
slniok hrr n violent blow cm the nlnr- 
iM.iM.t r|iijiil..r. After that the' Bragg 
iii>i||i' :"■{ down the river, but the 
ti.iiii.il I'riti and the Sutnier am- 
linmil the uttHi'k. One rtruek the 
Cinriniiali Bgnin. hnl the other iv- 
Tived II ihi'l thri.ngh hrr Imilen fmm 
the Benton, and thu endnl her part of 
till' fight. Tlie wounded Ciiieionati 
wo.-! helped !■> the ahon.' mid xmlt. 
Till- other Fedend ironcUd had now 
cuiiie illHiri Ih'' ui-ni- ami the mflit 
b«nme general. The General Van Dnrn rumiueJ the Mound 
rily h) wvi'rply that whe wm (■onipelled to run on the 
Arkanwi iihorp. After that the Ctinleilenile nini« rctiinieii to 
Fort I'illnw iiikI the half lmur'» llirilhiip fight wwi over. 
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river alone. For two weeks the fleet bombarded Fort Pillow 
at long range. On May 9tli, Flag-Officer Foote, whose wound 
received at Fort Donelson had not healed, asked to be relieved, 
and Captain Charles H. Davis, a man of well-known skill and 
bravery, was appointed in his place. The day after the re- 
tirement of Foote a Confederate fleet, known as the " River 
Defense," under the command of Captain J. E. Montgomery, 
came up and offered battle. Among them was a powerful 
side-wheel steam ram, the General Bragg, which made for the 
Cincinnati. The latter opened fire, but the shots could not 
drive the antagonist off. Presently the onnishing vessel struck 
the Cincinnati on the starboard side and penetrated the shell- 
room, rendering the ironclad almost helpless. Before the 
wounded vessel could get away she was rammed by two other 
Confederate boats, the General Price and the Sumter. Mean- 
while the Carondelet had come to the rescue of the Cincin- 
nati, firing as fast as she could load. At last the Sumter was 
struck by a 50-pound Dahlgren shot from the Carondelet 
and completely disabled. Her steam-chest was penetrated 
and the steam instantly poured out Upon all parts of her case- 
mate. The men ran for life, some leaping into the water and 
some falling on the deck, victims of the scalding steam. The 
General Van Dorn, one of the most agile of the Confederate 
vessels, partially disabled the Mound City by ramming her 
amidships with fearful force. 

The smoke of battle had enveloped the whole scene in a 
dense cloud. There was a lull in the firing, and when the smoke 
cleared away the Confederate fleet was seen drifting slowly 
down the stream to Fort Pillow, and the battle was over. 

For two or three days after this battle long-range firing 
was kept up, the Union fleet lying a mile or more up the river, 
the Confederate vessels being huddled under the guns of Fort 
Pillow. 

On the 4th of June, great clouds of smoke were seen to 

arise from the fort, and terrific explosions accompanying 
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THK \ESSKL WlTil TUE .VRMEU l*llO\V. 

An ex«.'Henl esami>lc t>f tiM'stfaniraiiisascipvcIoped from ihoidfiisorCharlt'sEllt'l. Jr..«(Miii;{a tiewrhiipter 
lulhc liUtyry ofnuvnl wiirfiirx'. As riirhin'k jw lln-nK'tifiif S(-l>ji>l(i|nil. in ISSI, ('linrlc-s Ellcl^bcinj^ tlu-n in 
Europc^proposed a plan to the Russians to Fr|uip their blockaded fleet with rams. The plan was not 
ndupteil. iind in 1K:>5 he ])iil>li.-<lml ii pninphlel untliniiiK hi-'' i<Ieii iiiul Miid. in priiiHiKiii|i i1 ti> the United 
Htales Government, "I hold myself reiidy to carry it out in all its delnils whenever the day arrives thai the 
United Stales is about to be<H»me eugiigcil in n nav:d ennlesl." U was not unlit nfttr the appearanoe of the 
iffrrhiinc at Hampton Roads and the diui<;er to Koote's fleet on the MissLsHipp! from Cnnfederiite rams Ihiit 
Ellet was given the (ipjiorlnnily t<i try hi* vnriouji projects and romn.issioned to equip several rams al 
Cinoinimti. The project was fp;;»rdtHl as a perilous one. Had It not been for Kllel 's exlraordinnry |>er^onid 
influence he would never have l>een able lo iibtnin crews for his rams, as they were entirely unarmored with 
the exception uf the iiilnt-houM-. Inil Kllel had ri-iMoned eurrcetly thnt the dimmer fnnn eiilli-iion wns im- 
mensely against the vessel struck, while the datit^r from shot (wnelratinB a \'ital part of the approaching ram 
he proved was red need tuaniinappreiiable traction. He contented himself, therefore, with ,sIr«-nKlh»*niniilhe 
hulls of the river steamers which he purchased, fllling the hows with solid linit>ers ami surroundinj; the boijers 
with a double tier of oak twenty-four inches thiek. At Memphis the rams had their first trial and it resulted 
in complete vintlication of Kllel's theories. It was a vindication, however, which cost EUct liis life. lie 
was mortally wounded in the fight ut Memphis while in iHuumund of the Queen of the IVent. 
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told the story. The Confederates were evacuating the place 
and destroying their magazines before departing. The next 
morning the Federals clambered up the bluff to the site of the 
fort and found only smoking ruins. Even the earthen breast- 
works had been torn to pieces by the fearful powder explosions. 
Fort Randolph was likewise abandoned. The great river, while 
not yet rolling " unvexed to the sea," was now open as far as 
Jlemphis, whither the River Defense fleet had retreated, some 
eighty miles below Fort Pillow, and thither steered the Fed- 
eral gunboats in search of their recent antagonists. 

Down the glassy river the Union fleet glided on June 5th. 
The banners were waving. The men were as gay as if they 
were going to a picnic. In the evening they came within gun- 
shot of Memphis and anchored for the night, not far from the 
supposed spot where, more than three hundred years before, 
De Soto had first cast his eyes on the rolling tide of the 
Mississippi. 

The Federal flotilla on the Mississippi had, some days be- 
fore, been reenforced by four small steam rams under the com- 
mand of Colonel Charles Ellet, Jr. Ellet was not by profes- 
sion a military man, but a distinguished civil engineer. He had 
convinced the Government of the value of the steam ram as a 
weapon of war, and was given a colonel's commission and au- 
thority to fit out a fleet of rams. His vessels were not armed. 
He cooperated with, but was not under the direction of, Flag- 
Officer Davis. His "flag-ship" was the Queen of the West 
and the next in importance was the Monarch, commanded by 
his younger brother, Alfred W. Ellet. 

It was understood by all that a ferocious river-battle was 
necessary before the Federals could get control of the city on 
the hill. It is true that Memphis was not fortified, but it was 
defended by the fleet which the previous month had had its first 
taste of warfare at Fort Pillow and now lay at the foot of the 
bluffs ready to grapple with the coming foe. The vessels, eight 
in number, were not equal to those of the Union fleet. They 
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LoTik into thrw lax Vern ryes whirl) knew rviTj* •.■lliTPDt anil 

rddy, evrry mitg iumI san'll>nr oF llir M iwusniiipi. Tii Uir linndi 
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iiwhI the JUtfi- iiiiidiii-l III tlirir \'i'iMi-lt, No 

btnrts muri; fcarlrsa nor hands marc atoidy 
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for the KUiini'ra. <vli(i kiiFH' tliiit (u dintile the 
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full of holes. After the Inloiul Flurl poMcd 
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carried but two guns each, except one, which carried four. It 
was therefore a brave thing for Captain Montgomery to lay 
down the gage of battle to a fleet far stronger than his own. 
But he and his men did not falter. _They moved up the swift 
current and opened the battle of Memphis, one of the most 
hotly contested naval battles ever fought jn American waters. 

It was the 6th of June, 1862, and one of the most charming 
days that Nature ever gives. As the sun rose over the eastern 
hills the people of the city gathered along the bluff in thousands, 
standing in dark silhouette against the sky, to watch the contest, 
and one can imagine how their emotion rose and fell as the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed on the river below. 

It was at 5 :00 A.M. that Montgomery moved up the stream 
and fired the first gun. At this opening Colonel EUct sprang 
forward on the hurricane deck, waved his hat, and shouted to 
his brother: " Round out and follow me. Now is our chance." 

The Queen instantly moved toward the Confederate fleet; 
the Federal ironclads followed, but already both fleets were en- 
gaged in a brisk cannonade and the smoke was so dense that the 
Queen was soon lost to view. The daring little vessel plunged 
on through the waves. She was headed for the General Lovell, 
almost in the center of the Confederate line of battle. The 
Queen struck her antagonist squarely on the side and cut her 
almost in two. The wounded vessel groaned and lurched, and 
in a few minutes she sank, with many of her devoted crew, 
beneath the dark waters of the river. 

Soon after this the Queen was rammed by the General 
Beauregard and a little later when the Beauregard and the 
General Price were making for the Monarch, the Beauregard 
missed her aim and struck her comrade, the General Price, tear- 
ing off her wheel and putting her out of service. The Queen 
fought with desperation and in the melee Colonel Ellet, her 
commander, received a pistol shot in the knee. He fell on the 
deck and, unable to rise, continued to give orders to his men 

while lying prone on his ship. But the Queen was now dis- 
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abled, after her crash with the Beauregard, and EUet ordered 
that she be headed for the Arkansas shore. 

The next scene in this exciting drama came when the 
Beauregard, after disabling the ^ueen, made for the Monarch 
with hke design. But the Monarch was the more agile. She 
evaded the blow, and dexterously whirling about, struck the 
Beauregard on the bow with terrific force, tearing a great hole 
beneath the water line. The Beauregard, disabled also by the 
gunboats, began to sink and the men on her decks fluttered 
handkerchiefs or any white thing at hand in token of surrender. 

The Monarch, however, had determined to add one more 
to her list of trophies. There was the Little Rebel, the Confed- 
erate flag-ship, on .whose deck Captain Montgomery had stood 
with unfaltering courage in the midst of Federal gun-shots. 
The Monarch now turned her prow to the Little Rebel and put 
on full steam. The latter, conscious of her inability to stand 
before the little fighting monster, fled toward the Arkansas 
shore. The race was a hot one; the Monarch gained rapidly, 
but ere she could strike the Little Rebel, the latter ran aground 
in the shallow water. Her commander and her crew leaped 
into the water, and they swam to shore and escaped into the 
forest. 

The Monarch then, steamed back to the middle of the river 
and rounded out her day's work by doing a deed of mercy. The 
Beauregard was still above water, but was settling rapidly, and 
her faithful crew, knowing that they had done all they could for 
the cause for which they fought, were still waving their white 
flags. The Monarch rescued them' and towed the sinking 
Beauregard to shallow water, where she sank to her boiler 
deck. 

Four of the Confederate gunboats had now been destroyed 
and the remaining four turned down the river and made a des- 
perate effort to escape. But the Union fleet closed in on them 
and three of them turned to the Arkansas shore in the hope that 
the crews might make their escape. In the lead was the General 
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M. Jeff. Thompson. In a few minutes she had reached the goal 
and her officers and men leaped from the deck and ran for the 
protection of the woods. A moment later a shell exploded on 
her deck, set her on fire and she was burned to the water's edge. 
Closely following the Jeff. Thompson were the Bragg and the 
Sumter, and the crews of both escaped in like manner to the 
swamps and forests of Arkansas. Of all the eight Confederate 
gunboats the General Van Darn alone evaded her pursuers and 
made her escape down the river. 

The battle of Memphis, one of the fiercest of its kind on 
record, lasted but an hour and a quarter. The Confederate 
killed and wounded were never accurately reported. On the 
Union side there were four wounded, and with one the wound 
proved fatal — Colonel EUet. His shattered knee refused to 
heal, and two weeks later, in the arms of his wife and daughter, 
the famous engineer breathed his last. His body was carried to 
Philadelphia and laid to rest at Laurel Hill, after being given a 
state funeral at Independence Hall. 

The view of the battle of Slemphis from the bluffs, on 
which the whole population of the city had gathered, was one 
of indescribable grandeur. Every house in the city and for 
miles around quivered with the explosions of burning powder. 
At times the smoke of the battle was so dense that scarcely a 
vessel could be seen by the spectators on the hill; but a con- 
tinuous roar of artillery arose from the hidden surface of the 
river, while the impingement of the vessels crashing together 
sounded like a titanic battle of the elements. 

There were a few Union sympathisers among the on- 
Jookers, but the great majority of them were Confederates, and 
when they saw their ships go down fhey broke into wails and 
lamentations. Sorrowfully they witnessed, before noon of that 
day, the Stars and Bars lowered from the City Hall and re- 
placed by the Stars and Stripes, which floated over Memphis 
to the end of the war. 
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GENKnALC. C. WASIiniHX (ORGANIZER OF TUB SECX)ND WISCONSIN CAVALRY) AND STAFF 

Wbcoiuiii Knt ninrt^ tliuuiutiiil of facr ■ons inia the struggle vui txri itif«iitry and cavnlry vim Rconb " Kiul " nott abo in llic muiur. 
but by an mMiis in«lnrimu^ upvnlions wnt of lh« MiMiMippi. In Miwoiifi Bnil Arkannt Uit-y pnitn'tfvl tlir lalinlilUnl* (rum nutUw 
btnJi ami misled Hk midi ol tiie CoaMmt^, ht^lpinB ths L'nion (orMa on Ui« other ndr finally to gain pMumiaa u( tlic river. 
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On Jiiiy «4tli the fleet uiulrr h'arni|cul Mtd 

the iriKipM tliiit liml •K-'>ii|iiLi] llif piiiitioii 

on tlic river liiink uppomte \'iL'k>liuru iiDtlvr 

the mmrosiid uf (irni^nl ThoDuu Willianu 

wenl iloim Ibe rivvr. ('nrrsKUl pruL'rcidna 

to Nrw Orli-nns iiiul Willuinu iiacv inuri' 

tfl Botoa l{uu)(L-. Till- liitliT liiid Willi- 

dcBtm from liU work <J outtiiig tin- auinl 

in (renl of Vickuburg, »nil ad-wdnj-iultcr 

hii itrrival at Union RotiK>' llii'^'unfrikmlir 

Gni(-riU Xna Horn wnt GcnrriJ J. (.'. 

Br(vki[iriil)^ to Hi'lur tin? |iu»L On t^|' 

morning of Aiigiut S, ISOi. the Fi-dprul 

turvn wcnr itUnckvrl. Williniiut. wliv hiitl 

wilb him only nltnut twcnly-6\"» hundfitl 

men. «iuD louiid tlint n much Inr^tT It/in- 

WM n|ijMMiot1 to him. Brrrkinnilgr' luiviatt 

bttvnn Bve anil lix lliuusuml tik'ii. I'lur 

brunt of llip mrly riuimiuK nltiu'k fril iipun 

the Inclinnn nnti MiL'liipiu [ruuiii, wlioiluw- 

ly fi-ll lijK-k lM"fi>re tin- fifKr niihi'> of llii- 

bnvcly led nii'ii in iirny. At anrtr, ^Villutnia 

onirrcil I'^onmi'ticiil. M4i]<uii'liiwltii. ami 

Wiitconsiti rci,-iniFnti lo to to llii-ir ivlief. snidinK at Ibe snttMr 

tiuii' (w'« Hi'i'liiiiia »I urliUi-iy tu liii< ri|!)>t vi'»\g. Thr Fnlrral 

IfiLnlriiAt-S Kaiiitutirt iin4 Kiii/if upcneil firr nn lirrrkinri'lj^'* line* 
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at a ngtuii from Gmeral WilEanuk wtio 
inili''iktnl llipir pii*iti'>rt. Fiir oliniMt two 
houn tbr tiattk ra^nJ Borody, lliv firing b*^ 
infl at *hfirt mngu aiu] tV fiBhtlas *>> MMir 
cmacn hauil-ti^bailil. Tbe Twttily-fint 
liiiliann n'^inciit hHvinit Icml all its lii-lil 
offiiiTB. Giuii-ntl WtUuiiiu |ilanil Itiiim-lf at 
itA lirail. rijMikiiiic luiiuclf rpptntnlly. iui<l 
rvfuiing all plcuilinga to so t» tbr rrar. 
.\* hv wiM |jtHi(-ly Imilirit* bu mm. hr «aA 
killnl almoit iiwtiuilly by a biilli-t llinl 
{umnl throu^ hii chat -. uttd the I'lilnal 
fnrco. conn-ntmling. trll bni-k un lb«' oiit- 
iikirtnof tliotawiL Tbi> Cunfrdvrala. mbo 
bad ixlta iiiffi-n-i! Iii«vi1y. Irll buck aluci. 
rrlnnliiut tutli<dri3im|). Tlic ac4ioo aa< 
a ilrnvn Gtiht. but in llii- km 1-4 Ihc brnvc 
vi-tpran ut the Mtrdato War who Iind In) 
llH'm the bun] (onta itf llii- liiwrr Muiiu- 
(i)i|n iiMlaiitnl o arvi^rr blow, Gofirtnl 
Willianit' liuily namuTnl tu Ni-w '>rh'anji 
on nil artillrr>' Imiuparl vhirh Hn.i niliik 
in nilliiion with ihi- Oiu-tifn ofF Diinalilum- 
tillc. Luuiiiunn. a fnr cluyt iiftcr llii- tuKlr Union K'liiifc- 
unii olwiiiliin'-i) by ihi- Fivli-rolk iiii Augixl itth, BmkinriiV 
bn<l (•ri'viiiiisly ri'lirnt l<r I'orl Hudson. 
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THE Sl'I'KBFIJfOlS SIEGE 



The MorUr Biillery that Never Fired n Shot. Hy hix niiich hf ratdt-d IVriiiisiiIa raniimign. Mt-TWtan luid 
pIiintKil lit end the war m ii few d«ys. He lai)de<l with his Army of llie I'otoniiie itt Fortn-.-w Monroe, in 
April, 18fi<. iiiteiidinit to sweep up the peiiinMuUi l(elwecii the York niul JaineM rivers, seii!e Rk-hmond at 
one stroke, and scatter the routed ("otifwlerale aniiy into the Southwest. Al Vorktowii. he wiw opjroeed 
by a line of fort ifient inns lliat sheltered n fori-e mu<-)i inferii>r in .HlrcnRtli to hii* own. For o whole month 
MeCIellan ilevotcd idl Hie euergies of Iiis entirx" iiriiiy to a syslcmalie fiieBe. Its useless ela)>urHt>un is well 
illuNtrnled by Butterj" No. 4. one of Bftcen tMitteries planted to the south and xoutlieiiMt of Yorklown. The 
ten monster 13-ineIi siege mortars, the complemrnl of No. 4. had jint been placed in position and were almost 
ready for iiclion. It was [)lEUined to have them drop shells on the Confederate works, u mile uiid a half 
distant. Just a day before this could t>e done, Yorklown vna evaciinled, .May 4, 186*. 




THE RIABORATE DEFENSES 



AfJvftiK-rtt Sectwm. Thrw Mortars of Union Bnltcry. No. 4. I^mkirift <ine north iiml .'iliowiiift the sanio tlircc 
mortam pictured in the prccvJinK vhvr*. The t>hoto)piiph shows (I) ihe atockailp hnilt almw tlie cxouvn- 
tiiHis Bs n protwtion from attfick by ("onfcdpratc infmilrj-; (i) the n mini mil ion Hint wotihl Imvc been used 
the next day if the Confederatos had not i-vni-iiatwl, imil (S) the teniixirnrT,* bridpr crossing the riwrrow 
branch that runs into a northern iimi nf Wonnlcy'a Creek at this [mint. By this bridp- cumin iinii-at ion 
w«» held with the iMiltfriwi to llie west. The hic&vy stockndr was inlcndwl to fort'slall any nltempl of tlie 
Confetlerate infantry to rush the baHcr>". Th<* mortars .ihown in this photograph are 13-inch scH-cooKt 
morlari: and exci-cdod in wf-ight any Riins prexnously placed in siege batteries. The lirst uf llirse nmrtiirt 
wai landed at daybreak on April *7th nnd the whole Imttery wim ready to open bombardment in a week's time. 



THE PENINSULA CAMPAIGN 
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A SHATTERED and discomfited army were the hosts 
of McDowell wJieii they reached tiic hunks of tlie I'oto- 
niiic. after tliat ill-fated Jnly Sunday at Hull Knn. Disjiirited 
liy the sting of defeat, this motley and unorganized mass of 
men became rather a mob than an army. The transformation 
of this chaos of demorah/^tion into the trained, disciphned. 
and splendid troops of the Grand Army of the Potomac, was a 
problem to cliallcnge the military genius of tlie century. 

Fresh from his victories in the mountains of AVest Vir- 
ginia, imbued with the spirit of Carnot, that "military dis- 
cipline is the glory of the soldier and the strength of armies," 
General George llrinton McClellan began the task of trans- 
muting the raw and untutored regiments into fighting men 
who were to bear the brunt of the conflict, until the victory 
sliould he theirs at Appomattox. Never, since the days of 
liaron Steuben at Valley Forge, had the American " citizen 
soldier" received such tuition in the art of M*ar. It was a 
gigantic attempt; but nith the flower of the youth of the 
Xorth, the winning personality of a popular and efticient com- 
mander, in whom lived the enthusiasm of the creator and mas- 
ter whose soul was in his work — all deeply inibucd with patri- 
otism- — there sprang up as if by niagic, in the vacant fields 
about the capital city, battalions of infantry, batteries of artil- 
lery, and squadrons of cavalry. 

"Washington has become a camp. Day after day the trains 
bring from the shops and farms the inexperienced sons of the 
Northland. All during the summer and autumn months, the 
new recruits continue to march through the streets, with flags 
flying and bands playing. They come, two hundred thousand 
strong, that the " Voung Napoleon " may forge them into a 
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ivtapoii. M'liit'li liitcr in tlie hands of the " Ilaniniei-er " will 
beat down the veterans of Lee before Richmond. 

The autumn days ciinie and go. The frost;- nights have 
come. The increasing army continues its drill within the de- 
fenses. There are no indications of the forces moving. A.s if 
by instinct the men begin the construction of log huts for 
shelter from the cold of the coming winter. 

"All's quiet along the Potomac." The winter months 
wear on and Public Ojiinion is growing restless. " Why does 
not the army move?" Across the country, thirty miles away, 
at ^Manassas, is the Confederate army, fjushed with its July 
victory, under the command of General Joseph K. Jolmston. 

It was the 8th of Slarch, 1862. As the Union army looked 
toward Alanassas, down along the horizon line, clouil.s of 
smoke were seen ascending. It was from the burning huts. 
The Confedei'ates were abandoning ]Manassas. Johnston was 
evacuating his camp. The next day orders came for the Army 
of the Potomac to move. Through the morning mists ^^■as 
heard the bustle of activity. Across the Long Bridge the 
troops took up the line of march, the old structure shaking 
under the tread of the passing hosts. Filled with the spin't 
of action, the men were jubilant at the prospect. But this 
buoyancy was of short duration. There was the Virginia mud, 
yellow and sticky, into which the feet of man and horse sank 
till it was almost impossible to extricate them. Throughout 
the day the muddy march continued. At night the bivouac 
was made in the oozy slime, and not till the day after, near 
evening, were the deserted fortifications of Manassas reached. 
McClellan was putting his army to a test. 

Next morning the two days' return march to Washington 
began. The rain fell in sheets and it was a wet and bedraggled 
army that sought the defenses of the capital. 

The strategic eye of the commander had detected two 
routes to the coveted capital of tlie Confederacy. One lost 
many of its possibilities by the Confederate retreat from 
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A piotiiro Uitu?ii in the fall uf 1861, wlivii M(-('ti-ll«n was at the lica<l(|tinrl<T.t of General (itwrfte W. Mitn-ll 
(who standf at the extreme lefD.eommutidiniC n hriiwde in Filx John Porter's Division. Murell wn^ then 
ittntionrtl on the (|efeii.Hi^> uf >Vii>)iin);tiin ul .Minor';* Hill in Virciiitn. imtl <!e)ientl MeClcllnii wtLt mKaKM) 
ill Lrausfornitng the raw rtvniit* in the eumps near Lhe nattonnl capital into the tini>hod soldiers of the Army 
uf tlic Pntoninv. *'Litth' Mne," iis Ihvy tnlk-d hiin, was at this time at the height of his jtoptdarity. He 
appcBK in the center iH-twcen two of his favorite ai(]cK-<le-e»Rii) — Lieut. -CoU. A. V. C'olbun) and N. B. 
Swcitaer— whom he tt'iUaUy selected, he writes, "when hnrd riding; is re<(iiired," Farther to the rififit 
dlnnd two rlislin^aiiolied lUitiir^— the I'rinii- de .Toinville, win irf King I^mi* I1i!ni]ii>e uf Fr.inee, nnt\ his 
ni'|>ltew, the Count <le Piiri*. who weaRa the uniform of Me( 'U'lliinV .tlafT. on which he wim to MTve throiigli- 
(Mil the IVnitutijIa ('Minpnign (»ce page 115). lie afterwards wrote a valuable "Ilistof^' of the Cival War." 
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Manassas. The other was determined on. Soon the Poto- 
mac will swarm with every description of water craft. It is 
to be the prelude to another drama on the military stage. On 
the placid river there come canal-boats, fiat-bottoms, barges, 
three-decked steamers, and transatlantic packets. 

On shore, the cities of tents are being deserted. The army 
is massing toward the piers of Alexandria. It is a glorious 
day of awakening spring, this 17th of March, 1862. From the 
heights above Alexandria a beautiful spectacle is seen. Armed 
men cover the hillside and the plain ; columns of soldiers, with 
guns flashing in the sunlight, march and countermarch; thou- 
sands of horsemen with shining arms fill the meadows to the 
right ; to the left are many batteries ; beyond tliese, a iong line 
of marching men stretch from the hills to the streets of Alex- 
andria; regimental bands play familiar tunes, and flags and 
banners are waving over all. It is a magnificent pageant — a 
far diflFerent scene from that, three years hence, when many of 
these depleted, war-worn regiments, with tattered flags, will 
pass in grand review through the avenues of the capital. 

Here upon this assortment of transports, without confu- 
sion and with the precision of a well-oiled machine, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand men, with all the equipment for 
war, including fourteen thousand horses and mules, forty-four 
batteries, wagons, pontoon bridges, and boats are loaded. It 
comprises a fleet of four hundred vessels. On board men are 
swarming like ants ; they unmoor from the landings and lazily 
float down the river. The unfinished dome of the Capitol fades 
away in the distance. The men gather in little knots and can 
but conjecture as to their destination. 

Swinton tells us that it was an undertaking which " for 
economy and celerity of movement is without a parallel on 
record." This vast army with its entire equipage was trans- 
ferred in about two weeks a distance of two hundred miles 
without the loss of a man, from the scene of its preparation at 
Washington to the Flanders of the Civil W'ar. 
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The army had already been divided into four corps, 
commanded, respectively, by Generals jVIcDowell, Sumner, 
Heintzelman, and Keyes, but at the last moment McDowell 
had been detached by President Lincoln. The van was led by 
General Hamilton's division of the Third Corps. On the 
afternoon of the second day the first transports entered Chesa- 
peake Bay. In the shadowy distance, low against the sky-line, 
could be descried the faint outlines of the Virginia shore. The 
vessels passed toward Hampton Roads where a short time 
before had occurred the duel of the ironclads, the Monitor and 
Merrimac. To the right was Old Point Comfort, at whose 
apex stood the frowning walls of Fortress Monroe. 

The first troops landed in a terrible storm of thunder and 
lightning. The sea became rough; great billows were break- 
ing on the beach; cables broke, allowing vessels to grate 
against each other or drift helplessly from the docks. The 
landing was made in an unpitying storm. Shelter was unavail- 
able, and there was no abatement of the gale with the night. 

Then came the order to march. At the command the 
men gathered, and in the darkness, with the incessant rain 
beating in their faces, with but the lightning's flash to guide 
them, they crossed the bridge toward Hampton. Here, in an 
open field, with neither tents nor fire, with water standing in 
pools, preparations for the night were made. The following 
morning some pitched their tents under the guns of Fortress 
Monroe while others found tenting places amid the charred 
ruins of the once aristocratic village of Hampton. But the 
cold, dreary rains were unceasing. Transport after transport 
continued to unload its human freight. Day after day the men 
stood shivering about their tents. Wet and cheerless, but pa- 
tient, they awaited the coming of their magnetic chief. 

Gieneral McClellan reached Fortress Monroe on April 2d. 
The Confederate capital was yet seventy miles away, on the 
northern side of the James. The route of approach lay along 
the narrow neck of land between the James and the York. 
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This peninsula, marshy and thickly wooded, is from seven to 
fifteen miles in width, cut hy smaller streams into wliieh the 
tides roll. The task before the army was not an easy one. 

Again tlie splendidly equipjied and matchlessly trained 
Armv of tlie Potomac was ready to move. Out from tlie camp 
at Hampton, from under the gun-hristling fort, the advance 
was made in two divisions along the mud-filled roads of the 
Peninsula. Tlie troops marched with the precision of veterans. 
It was a bright April day, but the progress made was slow*. 
Under the weight of unaccustomed burdens in the toilsome 
march, the men soon fell out of line and began to straggle. 
The warm sun and the wearisome tramp prompted many to 
lighten their burdens by throwing away some nf their apparel. 
Soon the entire route was lined with an endless and reckless 
profusion of overcoats, blankets, parade-coats, and .shoes. 
" Contraband " negroes were reaping a rich harvest, gathering 
up the discarded articles. Less than five miles was covered this 
first day. That night the rain came again and the soldiers 
who had thrown away their clothing found it a night of suffer- 
ing. The morning march liegan in the rain. By the time Big 
Bethel was reached the water was coming down in torrents. 
The roads were cut till they were veritable rivers of mud. 
j\.long this wretched way stundded and plodded horse and man. 

Saturday afternoon, April 5th, the Federal advance 
guard on the right, consisting of Porter's division of Ileintzel- 
nian's Third Corps, suddenly came to a river. It was the 
Warwick, a sluggish stream, nearly cuttmg the Peninsula 
from Yorktown to the James, a distance of thirteen and a half 
miles. Beyond the river was a line of trenches and forts, de- 
fended by a Confederate army. General Magriider had been 
stationed on the Peninsula with about eight thousand men. 
At the approach of JMcClellan reenforcements were hastened 
to him. The Union right wing was in front of Yorktown, the 
left at Lee's Mills. Now for the first time in the campaign 
the Union army found its way disputed. A flash of fire blazed 
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from the rifle-pits. It was returned with equal force and here 
on the historic soil of Yorktown men of North and South stood 
opposed, where eighty-one years before their fathers had stood 
together in the making of the Nation. 

The defense confronting the Army of the Potomac was a 
strong one. Dams, protected by batteries and rifle-trenches, 
had been built in the river. Yorktown itself was fortified by a 
line of continuous earthworks, while across the York was 
Gloucester, also strongly fortified and garrisoned. The force 
defending the line comprised eleven thousand men, soon to be 
augmented by the army of General Johnston, who was as- 
signed to the chief command on the Peninsula. 

At Lee's Mills General Smith, of Keyes' corps, sent 
to make a reconnaissance by General McClellan, detected a 
seeming weak spot in the fortifications. Here would be 
the logical point to break the Confederate line. General 
Smith was ordered to send his men across the river. Accord- 
ingly four companies of " Green Mountain Boys," under 
cover of a heavy artillery fire from a battery of eighteen 
guns, plunged into the Warwick. The water reached above 
the waist-line, but they waded across the stream, emerging 
on the other side, and charged the Confederate rifle-pits. 
Eight additional companies came to their support. For one 
hour the Union troops held the trenches. The Confederates, 
after being driven to a redoubt, received reenforcements, re- 
formed, and made a counter-charge. The Vermont soldiers 
were driven back by a galling fire, many being killed or 
wounded in recrossing the stream. The attempt to force the 
hne could not succeed, since the condition of the roads and the 
low, boggy land rendered it impossible to use light artillery. 
It could not be brought close enough to do effective work. 

Preparation for a protracted siege was now begun. 
Streams were bridged ; corduroy roads constructed ; a depot of 
supplies established. Facing the Confederate works, a paral- 
lel line extending from before Yorktown to the Warwick, a 
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distance of four miles, was thrown up. Fourteen batteries and 
three redoubts^ armed with the heaviest ordnance — some of the 
guns throwing two hundred pounds — were put in place. 

Surrounding Yorktown were open fields. But the Federal 
troops could not remain there because of the shells from tlie 
batteries. The siege lasted less than thirty days and it rained 
on twenty of them. Violent thunderstorms rapidly succeeded 
one another. The Northern soldier, whether digging trenches, 
on the ]>icket line, or standing guard, had to endure the fury of 
these storms. At night his bed might be in a pool of water. 
Sickness became prevalent, thousands were in the hosj>itals 
and many gra^'es were dug in the marshy lowlands. 

At last all was in readiness for the attack. The weather 
had cleared. The bombardment of Yorktown was about to 
begin. The shells were in position. Batteries capable of 
throwing sixty shells a minute were ready to belch forth. 

Saturday morning. May 3d, Battery No. 1, opposite 
Yorktown, began its cannonading. The army waited in in- 
tense expectation of the grand spectacle. On Sunday, it was 
surmised, the great guns would play upon the works and ere 
the set of sun the victorious arms of the North would enter the 
historic town and unfurl the Stars and Stripes where the 
Father of his Country had placed them four-gcore years before. 

Early Sunday morning a bright light from behind the 
Confederate works was seen by the Union pickets. A desul- 
tory cannonading had continued during the night and toward 
morning the firing was at times intense. The Sabbath dawned 
fair and warm, but no Southerners were to be seen. The 
Union men in the rifie-pits crept up to the very lines where but 
yesterday glinted the Confederate guns. The works had been 
abandoned. Under the cover of night the defenses had been 
evacuated, with masterly skill, as at Manassas. The troops 
were even now in full retreat toward Williamsburg. 

Soon the Federals were in hot pursuit. General Stone- 
man with cavalry and horse artillerj' followed along the \\'il- 
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liamsburg road, which was littered with the debris of a re- 
treating army. Six miles from Williamsburg the pursuing 
cavalrymen came to a sudden halt. The rear guard of the 
Confederates had been overtaken. On the brow of the hill, in 
full view, was a Southern cavalry regiment, belonging to the 
famous brigade of J. £. B. Stuart. A quick passage of arms 
resulted. The advancing force pressed close but the re- 
sistance was stubborn. Stuart's men were covering the retreat 
of the main column toward the entrenchments of Williams- 
burg, which were reached by four o'clock. 

Night came upon the marching troops, who all the day 
had been trudging the flooded roads of the Peninsula. The 
rain had fallen in torrents during the greater part of March. 
The cavalry prepared to bivouac in the rain-soaked fields in 
front of the Confederate works. All during the evening and 
even into the night the forces of Sumner and Hooker, floun- 
dering in the mud, were arriving on the scene of the next day's 
battle. It was a drenched and bedraggled army that slept on 
its arms that night. 

Early in the morning the troops were again in motion. 
The approach to Williamsburg is along a narrow ridge, from 
either side of which flow the tributaries of the York and the 
James. At the junction of two roads stood the main defense 
of the fortified town. It was Fort Magruder with its bas- 
tioned front. To its right and left were a dozen redoubts for 
the placing of field artillery. In front of its half-mile of 
earthen wall ran a ditch full of water. In front of this and to 
the right was an open field, made so by the felling of trees, and 
beyond were the woods in which the army had bivouacked. 

It was scarcely day when the attacking Confederate force 
emerged into the edge of the timber-strewn field. At once 
there burst from the wooded cover a vigorous fire. It was 
answered by the Confederate infantry and every gun in 
reach. The Federal troops, creeping through the slashes, 
steadily advanced. Heavy shot crashed amid the fallen timber, 
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plowing tlie earth as it struck or, rebounding, tore through 
the brant'hes of tlie wood in the rear. Slowly the Federals 
made their way across the field, targets for the Confederate 
sliarpshooter. Two Union batteries, those of Webber and 
Rrarnhall, advanced to within seven hundred yards of the fort 
and began to play upon its walls. 

Meanwhile there was seen emerging from a little ravine 
on the Union left a swarm of Confederates who opened at 
once a terrific fire. Giving their characteristic yell, they 
charged upon the Federals, pushing them back until the edge 
of the wood was again reached. Tiiere the Xortherners halted, 
making a stand. Fresh troops came to their relief but they 
were insufficient. It seemed as if the Federals must give way. 
Both armies fought tenaciously. Neither would yield. The 
contest grew desperate. The Union brigades were being shat- 
tered. The last charges were made with ammunition taken 
from the cartridge boxes of fallen comrades. 

Meanwhile " Fighting Phil " Kearny was hastening with 
his regiments over the bottomless roads of the Peninsula. 
They came most opportunely, and took the places of Hooker's 
tired and hungry men, who retreated in good order, leaving 
on the tree-strewn field seventeen hundred of their comrades, 
who had gone down before the Confederate fire. 

On the York River side there had been no fighting during 
the early part of the day. But about noon, General Hancock, 
" the Superb," took his men near the river's bank and occu- 
pied two Confederate redoubts. Planting his batteries in 
these new positions, he began throwing shells into Fort Ma- 
gruder. This new move of the Federals at once attracted the 
attention of the Confederates, and General Jubal A. Early, 
with the Fifth and Twenty-third North Carolina and the 
Twenty- fourth and Thirty-eighth Virginia regiments, was 
sent to intercept Hancock's movements. At the bank of a 
small stream, the Carolina regiments under General D. H. 
Hill halted to form in line. The intrepid Early did not wait, 
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THE DOOR TO YORKTOWTJ 

S»Uyport in the Center ol the SouthHratcrn IJne of Kntrrnphmrnts. — This commanded Ihe road leading past Yurittown lo Williamj- 
burg, uixm whid) tb« ConhdfntM Ml Imi-k lu Md 'li-tl»u advanced aftrr Ihc fvacuatian. Thii view looks into tlip luwii null tvward 
the rivt-r, Tin* advandns FednaU mtrmi Ihi- i-ity tniui Iht othrr iiidf . Thr inhaliltiitilx. hIih lind first hidden in llirir lionm. Uuciced 
to thr atmrl comm lu rrpmenl iifter rrgimeni iwrpc iiil<i tlie town v-itli i-i)lun OyiiiK and liniidi |>]iiyiiig. Out through thii gate 
tht detochmmt nuirrhnl in piimiil ol tlii' rctnsiting L'onlcilFnitca. tihu nude a Strang atoad at Williaiusliuig. 
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THK TOWN Met l.KU..\N TIiriKiHT WOHTH A SIKGB 



Near the Center of Yorktovn. — Far from Ix-ing tlip almiwl impn-unnlili' forlifird cily whii'h Mi-Tlrllnn appeared to Ihinit It. York- 
town «»« hut ■ giinll villagi:. to wliiili the iKiriiiuitiun hy Curiiwalli* iii ITfll had )[iven aa caa^at'^niteil ■Iratedic importance. It con- 
■ialfd chicfijr of ■ siuule tlreet. wen in llir pictim:, lli-re ■ Eroup (it rrsdeoLt had gathered alter the evncunlioQ curioui for a nght 
ol tb* witning tiDioo troops. A moni reniarkahle thinit to be noticed ia llic uiiliarmni conditiiMi of meat of the bouae*. The eaa- 
nidtin unong nunconibatnnli wrir aliiiiut milhinu. Thi' fnHl tuppljr ■■ iIiih time was i>lentJlul, the South aa a whole h»(l BOt bepiu 
to fed Uw pinch ol liunrrr Ikit it rudiireil hi bravely and «o uadinchingljr durii^ the dan day* irf 'M. 
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but riding at the head of the Twenty-fourth Virginia, rushed 
into the attack. Up across the field the column swept. On 
the crest of the hill stood Hancock's men — sixteen hundred 
strong — waiting for the charge. In front of his soldiers, with 
drawn sword, stood the man who later would display a similar 
courage on the field of Gettysburg. On came the Southerners' 
rush. The sword of Hancock gleamed in the light. Quick 
and decisive came the order to charge, and the trained soldiers, 
with the coolness of veterans, hurled themselves upon the Con- 
federate column. Down by the stream, the gallant McRae of 
the Fifth North Carolina, seeing what was happening, dashed 
forward to take part in the fight. The Northern musketry 
fire sang in the afternoon air. So close did the opposing col- 
umns come to each other that the bayonets were used with 
deadly effect. The slaughter of the Fifth North Carolina regi- 
ment was appalling. The lines of the South began to waver, 
then broke and fled down the hill, leaving over five hundred 
men on the bloody field. 

Now the sound of battle began to grow fainter in front 
of Fort Magruder. The Confederates were falling back be- 
hind its protecting walls. The Federal troops, wet and weary 
and hungrj', slept on the field with their fallen comrades, and 
Hancock held undisputed sway during the starless night. 

But it was not too dark for Longstreet's command to 
retreat once more in the direction of Richmond. It was a per- 
ilous road through the flat, swampy lowlands, with rain falling 
at every step of the way as they hastened toward the Chicka- 
hominy. The Union troops, too, had reason to remember 
this night as one of greatest sufTering. 

The next morning dawned in all the beauty of early May. 
The dead lay half buried in the mud. Many of the wounded 
had not yet been taken to the hospitals. But Williamsburg, 
the ancient capital of the Old Dominion, soon echoed with the 
tread of the hostile army as it swept through its quaint streets 
to the sound of martial music. 









THE GINS THAT UIU NUT TAKE THK roWN 

F"!iTnI Orilnnnce Rrndy fur Tminpnrtjiliiin fnmi Yiirktuwn. — Tin- «rtilliT.v lliiis pnrhnl nt tlip rorof lliclcmer trliBrf WBsby no mnuit 
all timt Mrt 'Irlliiii •irt'iiii'i! niH'i-xiirv lo uvi-nxinio the n-siilanirr Bt Vorkliiwn, in llirr t-rnli'P nrr tin- PMrriilt gntiA. In thr IwdE* 
Crniinil. nl the ii|>|H'r wiinrr. nrv the trunsporti ready (or (ho i-mlMirluiliun of Lhc trcMp*. Thi' tittip tnurlnn in Mic [(iro^niitiid wnv 
knimn a* I'lH-lmrnii, Thi-y cinilil lio lilu-il liy IihK h liinwii nii-n iind trannHirtnl liy hniul t» iiny iiiirt nt Ihc eiitrrnchinonLi. Their 
langf wni uult' » ft-w liiiiuln^l .v'nrit;, liiil uitii snintl changes lliey cuulil (|uite UF<.'urnl«1,v ilniii rIipIU nt iiliniHiI u slunr'i throw. 
DurinK the rii-ge of IVtrrihurg tlicy vetr UHxl hy Imth Mrmie*. Hen we b« troops and nrtillery imwlj- for th* fi>rwBnl move. The 
Ixxiisinna Ti((iT* hjid Im-n •■m'nni|nil lir^n- liefi-rr' Sfi-TMliiri'" Briny tmih iMHUn-viiiin. 
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OjI>VfwW bt Palri<i FiA. Co. 



The Lower Wh&rf at Yorktuwii. — The uti-anirr Rnbrtt Morrit rrnily l« depart. WHltinit for the nnbarknlion of thnt portion of the Army 
oflhr Pcitomar whirli wnit up (he \'»rk Itivir !■> thr mouth of the i'ainiinkry from Yvrkliiwii, Ma}' Oth. after the rvu'iuitiuD. AIn-ady 
■he iliwiinatliiiit »f l»>th Ihi' Contnleralc and the FrdeTal forU liad bc|(uii. Uoc Ko gun-<!iUTiagnfc nortan^ and tona of ihot and 
■bell, rvDity to be Ukvn up the Hv«r for tlic opcnitiim* ai^nirLkt Richmond. 
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In May. IKW, the newa ^trcad 
throucliout RirKmcoil tb*t • FedeiMl 
Qi«1 of inmcluk, led by llw dread 
Monilor, aax advmadng npthtJvar* 
ItivDT. Panic at otm Miacd upon Uir 
Confniprnic rapduL Thr RovrrnmFBt 
■rduifs vtR ihijtpcd la ColutaUa, 
StMh CaruGna, and erny ptvpaia- 
tioD WM Diailr In rfacualr the city 

•boutd thp aprdiiion a^iiiui it ■ixv 
nrd in |ianDf np tbp Janw*. Moui- 
■ tiilf llnr ruiifiilprntc totcra trcfr 
itiirLicia ■' Drrwr}'* Itlult lo r»l*b- 
! -i.it liatlMjr UuilKuuliltawiaanilthr 
n\rr, Kar1h«i(i*i« wrv llinwa up 
soil rutn «rtT tuwifly (tottm into 
< -rVFi) DiBro l>rlc>* Rfdiiaacid. 
-...i:..^ vnarU «(tc Klllfc in tlir 
chiui*^: tPtpvAaa vm anrhond. 
•ml pvpr>- pdhIUf obabuciinn op- 
[UMi] U> ilip appmarhifv Irooriadft. 
nVn Oh- Uofifor and Uie fHOfliKi 
Bitivnl ibry diil not ■tlptupt ti> ran 
Uk pDlM. anil Rirhmaad bimtbrd 
frrcty agaa. Thm work* ulliiuatcty 
ftmrd Fflrt I>arii^ 
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TUK WttT THAT sTiOPi'KD A PANIC 



b lb* rortgraund ol tlw pirto" "^ 
we what a nuH of Miianbs «nr 
lunM Mto the fvtt. at Uw bmU of 
tlwdaaidtty drfrwlm at Richtnund. 
IV JTamitor. tbr CwbM*. Mid tbc con ■ 
btala— wbra Port Dariinc opmrd on 
tbtti to diipwtc tbr paaMp H tlr 
imr. May IJ. l O W i Mp wtJud «i(k 
a rain t' pmyivtBea 1b aa tfort ti' 
dWM tW Caofnktatc battny and 
malcv it poaa Mr to prormd up llir 
JaaoL TV fort «a« im4 Hkoccd. 
•od thr fuaboata. IbaMUfUj con- 
vinocd of tU drmftk did not ^m 
anfeMly attrapt b> ftm it. Fert 
DariaW Md tV watrr ap(>nia<4 to 
RMvoBd Mli tV (allof IVtcntHtfi 
H»dr it ntrrtmry lev tV VoaitArt- 
ata to n*e«atc thiir a|alaL Tliit 
pietuM «■> tnk*« in ApriL IMSl aftn 
tV krt Iwl beta abwdowd. and 
whBe it «K» oompM by tV Finl 
Ct^MctJml IImt; AttiDfVy. Tlic 
<kfain aFm ID liw pictMC «■• tbr ' , 
Ml«( tV rtsinraU] cbaplain. 
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FAIR OAKS OR SEVEN PINES 

The Confcdemtes, altliough decidedly successful on their riglit, had 
been, it is true, nidely checked on their left; hut, in the battle considt'red 
as a whole, they not only had not been beaten, but they had diiven tlioir 
antagonists from their entrenchments in one part of the field, and tliev 
had guns, small arms, and colors to show as the trophies of their victoi'v. 
The net result of the l»attle, in spite of the captured tnipldes, wa-s un- 
doubtedly favorable to the Fedei-al arms. ... It remained for 
General MtOlcIlan to utilize the forces at his disposal, to ]ea<l his large 
army of brave men, all of whom were devoted to him, to the achievement 
of the suti'ess which it would seem was really at this period of tlie cam- 
paign within his gra«p. — John C. Hopex, " The Story iifthe CivU iror," 
Part J I, The Campaigns of 18G2. 

WITH Yorktown and Williamsburg inscribed upon its 
victorious banners, the Army of the Potomac took up 
again its toilsome march from Cumberland Landing toward 
the Confederate capital on the James. Its route lay along the 
Pamunkey, a sluggish stream, whose junction with the Jlat- 
tapony forms the York. Not all the troops, however, were at 
Cumberland Ijanding and McClellan had first to bring up the 
remainder of his forces from Yorktown and Williamsburg. 
Some came by water up the York, some by land. The march 
was a picturesque one, through a magnificent country arrayed 
in all the gorgeousness of a Virginia spring, with its meadows 
of green set between the wooded hills. Dotted here and there 
could be seen the mansions of planters, with their slave quar- 
ters in the rear. The progress was necessarily slow, for the 
roads were next to impassable and the rains still continued at 
intervals. 

It was the 16th of May. 1862, when the advanced corps 
reached White House, the ancestral home of the Lees. On 
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TWO KEEPERS OF THE 
GOAI. 

Thn Nortli Mpcrtcit Gpncrul Me- 
CIpIIuh to jiowiFiu luliwrlf of thti 
fitiul(-l of Uii.-Ccinf«Ipr»cirmJiiiir. 
ISfli. niuj it n'ciiiiil likfly t!ir ex- 
pit-luliuu wuiilil br rcaiiieJ. In 
Ihr uppPT piclurc we i^t n luwr 
virw of Ihc SUlr IliiiiM' lil Rifb- 
niriiiij. pnrt of which wmiircupial 
ai Cspitiil by tlie t'tniteilCTuto 
ConiptH diiriiix III!" war. la thi* 
building iXTiv itun-'tl the ivcariLi 
aixi iirdiivra of ihr t\)iifiil<T»lp 
Gorcnimtuit, auny of irliidi aeir 
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THE GOAL—THE CONFEDEKATK (JAFITOL 



lost (luring the hiuLy retreat of 
I'miiivnt Unvij nnd liia cabitirt 
at Uic cviuriuiticui of RiiJunund, 
April, 18M. Below, ire »«■ the 
i-ity iif Rii-liiTiiiti<l tniiii nfnr. with 
ttu^Cnpitol italidiiig out boliilyon 
t]i« bill. McClrlUn wan iiot dn- 
lintd to ivncli tliis covi-tiil ko»I. 
iiml it woiiM not tiHvr ini'iint tlir 
fall of Ihci'iintwlcrucy huJ hr tln-n 
ilonp no. When Lincoln (-[itfrisl 
thi- buililinii in IStli. llit (.'oii- 
fpiiirncy hnd been bcalcn aj iiiiii:h 
by llio blockndE as by Ihc opiTU- 
lioni of (Irani and Sbcnuiin with 
t'astly mpeiiur forvoa. 
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THE SPIRES OF RICHMOND 

Here arc thr> portruits (if the two military 
If-.iili'M who Hrn- foimpicuuiw in the Confed- 
I .1, uttju-k M\ym We-CMhn't camp at Fair 
lilt.- Gi'Pii-ral I>. H. Hill did miwl <J lh<- fiprcc 
liulilin)) whi<'h ilrovi- liut-k Ihi? Fiilctuls un tin' 
flri(t liny, and only tliF timely nrrivul of Sum- 
nc-r't Lroo|iii ennblr'ii llii- Fiilcmli In hold their 
Uroiiuil, Had thpy fiuled thry wi>uhl have 
been drivrn inlii Hie lannuum of the Chlcka- 
hiiiTiiiiy, relrcnt m-roii irhich woiihl hii«' Im-cii 
difficult lu tJip briil|t<-K wcrr partly nubmcrKPiJ 
by llif-twolh<n atrcam. After Genrnil Joliniton 
inis wounilril. GeniTal G, W. ftmith wm in 
■iiinnianJ duriu^ Ihi; icmnd day's fifhUng. 



GENERAL G. Vi. SMITH. C. S. A. 



GENERAL U. IL lULL, C S. A. 
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every side were fields of wheal, and, were it not for the 
presence of one hundred thousand men, there was the promise 
of a full harvest. It was here that General McClellan took 
up his headquarters, a distance of twenty-four miles from 
Richmond. 

In the Confederate capital a panic had seized the people. 
As the retreating army of Johnston sought the environs of 
Richmond and news of the invading hosts was brought in, fear 
took possession of the inhabitants and many wild rumors were 
afloat as to the probable capture of the city. But it was not 
a fear that Johnston would not fight. The strategic policy of 
the Southern general had been to delay the advance of the 
Northern army. Fortunately for him, the rainy weather 
proved a powerful ally. The time had now come when he 
should change his position from the defensive to the oflFensive. 
The Army of Northern Virginia had been brought to bay, and 
it now turned to beat off the invaders and save its capital. 

On the historic Peninsula lay two of the greatest and 
most splendid armies that had ever confronted each other 
on the field of battle. The engagement, now imminent, was 
to be the first in that series of contests, between the Army of 
the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia, ending 
three years thereafter, at Appomattox, when the war-worn 
veterans of gray should lay down their arms, in honor, to the 
war-worn veterans of blue. 

The Union advance was retarded by the condition of 
the weather and the roads. Between McClellan's position at 
White House and the waiting Confederate army lay the 
Chickahominy, an erratic and sluggish stream, that spreads 
itself out in wooded swamps and flows around many islands, 
forming a valley from half a mile to a mile wide, bordered 
by low bluffs. In drj' weather it is but a mere brook, but a 
moderate shower will cause it to rise quickly and to offer 
formidable opposition to any army seeking its passage. The 
valley is covered with trees whose tops reach to the level of 
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John r. Tiillmli, Whci Wtm llii Spun on the Prniniula. 'thcrr i% lumtly a dnqmli-li tluit mnrrrnii Ilw Hiiing* nf tin- artllliTi' in ihp 
Ppniniuln ('iiiii[ini);n lliiil rliN-a ikjI iiu'riliun llimnini' ul tin- {[Hlliint ■ilKii-r wr u.i' tirtv Ii-hiiIiii; Hiciiinil hit iniiit'^imllrn-tl kuti. Tiitlintr« 
battrry Bas Ihe fini lo tr;* fur Ibe (HMitiotl uf bunoT >iii llir artilli^r)' firinu lini: bikI thi- liul (•> rvlirr. II? win n srniluulc vt Wril 
Point, rlitin uf 'is, miil like all WMt I'Dintrni. ivtii iiitliiiri] n-ith tin.' ilugnii hriI imiltn uf thai rrnill'' ■■( iiililtiTt. " Duly. Valnr. Pnlriot- 
iim." Ur wiu n|tp<iiiil('il oifitjiiti ill 'ill und iiWru <xiniiiinnii nt four riflmi Kl-pininJcr ParrulU nnit (wu li-iHniiKlcr siuooth- 
bom. Thmugli tlii- hmty mitil* In- k<-|>l hi* ([iiiu wi'll In the fare thniughmit >ll uf Ihi- Pi'niii<-rilii Cn lup.-iigii. Pur hit |>»rlicitinrKit) 
io the irkiniiifih at Ncu KmliiEf 1i<- hii.h tliriii' iiii-ntionnl ili (h'tpnichcs, Itiit (ircviuin to Lhiii he liuil bwu rr)i>irti:<l for Knllunliy al 
niBi'kfmnri FuiyI iii thp fin! bnl(|p uf Bull Rim. hii Run* lirin)! the Imt of Harry'* luitlrr.v tu liinl>rr up unil rrtin- in oMit. ll wo* 
oil Ihi^ *)(! iif M«y thiit Tiillmll'i jiiiiik smrjil Ihr ('inifniiTiitc ltvi>i» (mm New Uri'liP- mi thi- hiiiikn of Ihe Cliii'kiihiiiTiiuy, [lis lir- 
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the adjacent highlands, thus forming a screen from either 
side. The bridges crossing it had all been destroyed by the 
retreating army except the one at Mechanicsville, and it was 
not an easy task that awaited the forces of jSIcClellan as they 
made their way across tlw spongy soil. 

The van of the Union army reached the Chickahominy 
on May 20th. The bridge was gone but the men under Gen- 
eral Naglee forded the little river, reaching the plateau beyond, 
and made a bold recoimaissance before the Confederate lines. 
In the meantime, newly constructed bridges were beginning 
to span the Chickahominy, and the Federal army soon was 
crossing to the south bank of the river. 

General SIcClellan had been promised reenforcements 
from the north. General McDowell with forty thousand men 
had started from Fredericksburg to join him north of the 
Chickahominy. For this reason, General McClellan had 
thrown the right wing of his army on the north of the river 
while his left would rest on the soutli side of the stream. This 
position of his army did not escape the eagle eye of the Con- 
federate general, Joseph E. Johnston, who believed the time 
had now come to give battle, and perhaps destroy the small 
portion of the Union forces south of the river. 

Meanwhile, General " Stonewall " Jackson, in the Shen- 
andoah, was making threatening movements in the direction of 
Washington, and McDowell's orders to unite with McClellan 
were recalled. 

The roads in and about Richmond radiate from that city 
like the spokes of a wheel. One of these is the Williams- 
burg stage-road, crossing the Chickahominy at Bottom's 
Bridge, only eleven miles from Richmond. It was along this 
road that the Federal corps of Keyes and Heintzelman had 
made their way. Their orders were " to go prepared for bat- 
tle at a moment's notice " and " to bear in mind that the Army 
of the Potomac has never been checked." 

Parallel to this road, and about a mile to the northward. 
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runs the Richmond and York River Railroad. Seven miles 
from Richmond another highway intersects the one from Wil- 
liamsburg, known as the Nine Mile road. At the point of this 
intersection once grew a clump of seven pines, hence the name 
of " Seven Pines," often given to the battle fought on this spot. 
A thousand yards beyond the pines were two farmhouses in 
a grove of oaks. This was Fair Oaks Farm. Where the 
Nine Mile road crossed the railroad was Fair Oaks Station. 

Southeast of Seven Pines was White Oak Swamp. 
Casey's division of Keyes' corps was stationed at Fair Oaks 
Farm. A fifth of a mile in front lay his picket line, extend- 
ing crescent shape, from the swamp to the Chickahominy. 
Couch's division of the same corps was at Seven Pines, with 
his right wing extending along the Nine Mile road to Fair 
Oaks Station. Heintzelman's corps lay to the rear; Kearney's 
division guarded the railroad at Savage's Station and Hook- 
er's the approaches to the White Oak Swamp. This formed 
three lines of defense. It was a well-wooded region and at 
this time was in many places no more than a bog. No sooner 
had these positions been taken, than trees were cut to form 
abatis, rifle-pits were hastily dug, and redoubts for placing 
artillery were constructed. The picket line lay along a dense 
growth of woods. Through an opening in the trees, the Con- 
federate army could be seen in force on the other side of the 
clearing. 

The plans of the Confederate general were well matured. 
On Friday, May 80th, he gave orders that his army should 
be ready to move at daybreak. 

That night the " windows of heaven seemed to have been 
opened " and the " fountains of the deep broken up." The 
storm fell like a deluge. It was the most violent storm that 
had swept over that region for a generation. Throughout 
the night the tempest raged The thunderbolts rolled with- 
out cessation. The sky was white with the electric flashes. 

The earth was thoroughly drenched. The lowlands became a 
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morass. From mud-soaked beds the soldiers arose the next 
morning to battle. 

Owing to the storm the Confederates did not move so 
early as intended. However, some of the troops were in readi- 
ness by eight o'clock. Hour after hour the forces of Long- 
street and Hill awaited the sound of the signal-gun that would 
tell them General Huger was in his position to march. Still 
they waited. It was near noon before General Hill, weary of 
waiting, advanced to the front, preceded by a line of skir- 
mishers, along the Williamsburg road. The Union pickets 
were lying at the edge of the forest. The soldiers in the pits 
had been under arms for several hours awaiting the attack. 
Suddenly there burst through the woods the soldiers of the 
South. A shower of bullets fell beneath the trees and the 
Union pickets gave way. On an<l on came the lines of gray 
in close columns. In front of the abatis had been planted a 
batterj' of four guns. General Naglee with four regiments, 
the Fifty-sixth and One hundreclth New York and Eleventh 
Maine and One hundred and fourth Pennsylvania, had gone 
forward, and in the open field met the attacking army. The 
contest was a stubborn one. Naglee's men charged with their 
bayonets and pressed the gray lines back again to the edge 
of the woods. Here they were met by a furious fire of mus- 
ketry and quickly gave way, seeking the cover of the rifle- 
pits at Fair Oaks Farm. The Confederate infantrymen came 
rushing on. 

But again they were held in check. In this position, for 
nearly three hours the Federals waged an unequal combat 
against three times their number. Then, suddenly a galling 
fire plowed in on them from the left. It came from Rains' 
brigade, which had executed a flank movement. At the same 
lime the brigade of Rodes rushed toward them. The Federals 
saw the hopelessness of the situation. The oflicers at the bat- 
teries tried to spike their guns but were killed in tlie attcni|)t. 
Hastily falling back, five guns were left to be turned on them 
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in their retreat. This move was not too soon. In another 
minute they would have been entirely surrounded and cap- 
tured. The gray lines pressed on. The next stand would be 
made at Seven Pines, where Couch was stationed. The forces 
here had been weakened by sending relief to Casey. The situa- 
tion of the Federals was growing critical. At the same time 
General Longstreet sent reenforcements to General Hill. 
Couch was forced out of his position toward the right in the 
direction of Fair Oaks Station and was thus separated from 
the main body of the army, then in action. 

The Confederates pushed strongly against the Federal 
center. Heintzelman came to the rescue. The fight waged 
was a gallant one. For an hour and a half the lines of blue 
and gray surged back and forth. The Federals were gradu- 
ally giving way. The left wing, alone, next to the White Oak 
Swamp, was holding its own. 

At the same time over at Fair Oaks Station whither 
Couch had been forced, were new developments. He was 
about to strike the Confederate army on its left flank, but just 
when the guns were being trained, there burst across the road 
the troops of General G. W. Smith, who up to this lime had 
been inactive. These men were fresh for the fight, superior in 
number, and soon overpowered the Northerners. It looked 
for a time as if the whole Union army south of the Chickahom- 
iny was doomed. 

Over at Seven Pines the center of McClellan's army was 
about to be routed. Now it was that General Heintzelman 
personally collected about eighteen hundred men, the frag- 
ments of the broken regiments, and took a decided stand at 
the edge of the timber. He was determined not to give way. 
But this alone would not nor did not save the day. To the 
right of this new line of battk, there was a rise of ground. 
From here the woods abruptly sloped to the rear. If this ele- 
vation were once secured by the Confederates, all would be 
lost and rout would be inevitable. The quick eye of General 
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Keyes took in the situation. He was stationed on the left; to 
reach the hill Mould necessitate taking his men between the 
battle-lines. The distance was nearly eight hundred yards. 
Calling on a single regiment to follow he made a dash for 
the position. The Southern troops, divining his intention, 
poured a deadly volley into his ranks and likewise attempted 
to reacli this key to the situation. The Federals gained the 
spot just in time. The new line was formed as a heavy mass 
of Confederates came upon tliem. The tremendous L'nion (ire 
was ton much for the assaulting columns, which were checked. 
They had forced the Federal troops back from their entrencii- 
ments a distance of two miles, hut they never got farther than 
these woods. The river fog now came up as the evening fell 
and the Southern troops spent the night in tlie captured camps, 
sleeping on their arms. The Federals fell hack toward the 
river to an entrenched camp. 

Meanwhile at Fair Oaks Station the day was saved, 
too, in the nick of time, for the Federals, On the noi-th side 
of the Chickahominy were stationed the two divisions of 
Sedgwick and Richardson, under command of C^neral Sum- 
ner. Scarcely had the battle opened when McClellan at his 
headquarters, six miles away, heard the roar and rattle of 
artillery. He was sick at the time, but he ordered General 
Sumner to be in readiness. At this time there were four 
bridges across the river — two of them were Bottom's Bridge 
and the railroad bridge. To go by either of these wotdd con- 
sume tfH) much time in case of an emergency. General Sum- 
ner had himself constructed two more bridges, lying between 
the others. The heavy (IckhI of the preceding night, which was 
still rising, had swept one of these partially away. In order 
to save lime, he put his men under arms and marched them 
to the end of the upper bridge and there waited throughout 
the greater part of the afternoon for orders to cross. Before 
them rolled a muddy and swollen stream, above whose flood 
was built a nide and unstable structure. From the other side 
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could be distinctly heard the roar of battle. The fate of the 
day and of the Army of the Potomac rested upon these men 
at the end of the bridge. 

The possibihty of crossing was doubted Ity everyone, 
including the general himself. The liridge had been built of 
logs, held together and kept from drifting by the stumps of 
trees. Over the river projjer it was susjiended by ropes at- 
tached to trees, felled across the stream. 

At last the long-expected order to advance came. The 
men stepped upon the floating bridge. It swayed to and fro 
as the solid column passed over it. Beneath the men 
«'as the angry flood which would engidf all if the bridge 
should fall. Gradually the weight pressed it down between 
the solid stumps and it was made secure till the army had 
crossed. Had the passage been delayed another hour the flood 
would have rendered it impassable. 

Guided by the roar of battle the troops hurried on. The 
artillery was left behind in the mud of the Cliickahominv. 
The steady, rolling fire of musketry and the boom of cannon 
told of deadly work in front. It was nearly six o'clock before 
Sedgwick's column deployed into line in the rear of Fair Oaks 
Station. Tliey came not too soon. Just now there was a lull 
in the battle. The Confederates were gathering themselves 
for a vigorous assault on their opponents' flaming front. 
Their lines were re-forming. General Joseph E. Johnston 
himself had immediate command. President JeflFerson Davis 
had come out from his capital to witness the contest. Ra])- 
idly the Confederates moved forward. A heavy fusillade 
poured from their batteries and muskets. Great rents were 
made in the line of blue. It did not waver. The openings were 
quickly filled and a scorching fire was sent into the approacli- 
ing columns. Again and again the charge was repeated only 
to be repulsed. Then came the order to fix bayonets. Five 
regiments — Thirty-fourtli and P'jghty-second New York, Fif- 
teenth and Twentieth Massachusetts and Seventh Micliigan 
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— puslied to the front. Into the woods where the Confed- 
erates liiid falk'ii baek the charge was made. Driving the 
Soutliern lines back in confusion, these dashing columns saved 
the day for the Army of the Potomac. 

Niglit was now settling over the wooded fiehl. Here and 
there flashes of light could be seen among the oaks, indicat- 
ing a diligent searcli for the wounded, Cieneral Johnston 
ordered his troops to sleep on the field. A few niiniites later 
he was struck by a rifle-ball and almost immediately a shell 
hit him, throwing him from his horse, and he was borne off 
the field. The first day of the battle was over. 

The disability of the Southern commander made it possi- 
ble for the promotion of a new leader upon whom the fortunes 
of the Army of Northern Virginia would soon rest. This was 
General Robert E. Lee; although the immediate eonmiand for 
the next day's contest fell upon General G. W. Smith. Karly 
Sunday morning the battle was again in progress. The com- 
mand of Smith, near Fair Oaks Station, advanced down the 
railroad, attacking Richardson, whose lines were north of 
it and were using tiie embankment as a fortification. Long- 
street's men were south of tlie railroad. The firing was 
heavy ail along this line, the opposing forces being not more 
than fifty yards from each other. For an hour and a half the 
musketry fire was intensely heavy. It was, indeed, a continu- 
ous roar. Tlie fine of gray could not withstand the galling 
fire and for the first time tliat day fell back. But the l^nion 
line had been broken, too. A brief lull ensued. Both sides 
were gathering themselves for another onslaught. It was then 
that there were heard loud shouts from the east of the railroad. 

There, coming through the woods, was a large bixly of 
Federal troops. They Avere the men of Hooker. They formed 
a magnificent body of soldiers and seemed eager for the fray. 
Turning in on tlie Williamsburg road they rapidly deployed 
to the riglit and the left. In front of them was an open field, 
witli a tliick wood on the other side. The Confederates had 
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posted themselves in this forest and were waiting for their 
antagonists. The Federals marched upon the field in double- 
quick time; their movements became a run, and they began 
firing as they dashed forward. They were met by a withering 
fire of field artillery and a wide gap being opened in their 
ranks. It immediately filled. They reached the edge of the 
woods and as they entered its leafy shadows the tide of battle 
rolled in with them. The front line was lost to view in the 
forest, except for an occasional gleam of arms from among the 
trees. The din and the clash and roar of battle were heard for 
miles. Bayonets were brought into use. It was almost a 
hand-to-hand combat in the heavy forest and tangled slashings. 
The sound of battle gradually subsided, then ceased except for 
the intermittent reports of small arms, and the second day's 
fight was over. 

The Confederate forces withdrew toward Richmond. The 
Federal troops could now occupy without molestation the posi- 
tions they held the previous morning. The forest paths were 
strewn with the dead and the dying. Many of the wounded 
were compelled to lie under the scorching sun for hours before 
help reached them. Every farmhouse became an improvised 
hospital where the suffering soldiers lay. Many were placed 
upon cars and taken across the Chickahominy. The dead 
horses were burned. The dead soldiers, blue and gray, found 
sometimes lying within a few feet of each other, were buried 
on the field of battle. The two giants had met in their first 
great combat and were even now beginning to gird up their 
loins for a desperate struggle before the capital of the Con- 
federacy. 
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Always mystify, mislead, and surprise the enemy, if possible, and 
when you strike and oveiv-onie him, never let up in the pui-suit so long as 
your men have strength to follow. . . . The other rule is, never fight 
against heavy ixlds, if by any possible maneuveiing you can hurl your 
own force on only a part, and that the weakest part, of your enemy and 
crush it. Such tactics will win every time, and a small army may thus 
destroy a lai'ge one in detail. — ^* StonewaH" Jackson. 

THE main move of the Union army, for 1862, was to be 
McClellan's advance up the Peninsula toward Rich- 
mond. Everything had been most carefully planned by the 
brilliant strategist. With the assistance of JIcDowell's corps, 
he expected in all confidence to be in the Confederate capital 
before the spring had closed. But, comprehensively as he had 
worked the scheme out, he bad neglected a factor in the prob- 
lem whicli was destined in the end to bring the whole campaign 
to naught. This was the presence of " Stonewall " Jackson 
in the Valley of Virginia. 

The strategic value to the Confederacy of this broad, shel- 
tered avenue into Maryland and Pennsylvania was great. 
Along the northeasterly roads the gray legions could march 
in perfect safety upon the rear of Washington so long as the 
eastern gaps could be held. No wonder that the Federal au- 
thorities, however much concerned with other problems of the 
war, never removed a vigilant eye from the Valley. 

Jackson had taken possession of Winchester, near the 
foot of the Valley, in November, 1861. He then had about 
ten thousand men. The Confederate army dwindled greatly 
during the winter. At the beginning of March there were but 
forty-five hundred men. With Banks and his forty thousand 
now on Virginia soil at the foot of the Valley, and Fremont's 
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army approaching the head, why should the Federal com- 
mander even think about this insignificant fragment of his foe? 
But the records of war have shown that a small force, guided 
by a master mind, sometimes accomplishes more in effective 
results than ten times the number under a less active and able 
commander. 

The presence of Banks compelled Jackson to withdraw 
to Woodstock, fifty miles south of Winchester. If SIcClellan 
ever experienced any anxiety as to afl'airs in the Valley, it 
seems to have left him now, for he ordered Banks to Manassas 
on March 16th to cover Washington, leaving General Shields 
and his division of seven thousand men to hold the Valley. 
When Jackson heard of the withdrawal, he resolved that, cut 
off as he was from taking part in the defense of Richmond, he 
would do what he could to prevent any aggrandizement of 
McClellan's forces. 

Shields hastened to his station at Winchester, and Jack- 
son, on the 23d of March, massed his troops at Kernstown, 
about three miles south of the former place. Deceived as to the 
strength of his adversary, he led his weary men to an attack 
on Shields' right flank about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
He carried the ridge where the Federals were posted, but the 
energy of his troops was spent, and they had to give way to 
the reserves of the Union army after three hours of stubborn 
contest. The Federal ranks were diminished by six hundred ; 
the Confederate force by more than seven hundred. Kerns- 
town was a Union victory; yet never in history did victory 
bring such ultimate disaster upon the victors. 

At Washington the alarm was intense over Jackson's 
audacious attack. Williams' division of Banks' troops was 
halted on its way to Manassas and sent back to Winchester. 
Mr. Lincoln transferred Blenker's division, nine thousand 
strong, to Fremont. These things were done at once, but they 
were by no means the most momentous consequence of Kerns- 
town. The President began to fear that Jackson's goal was 
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Washington. After consulting six of his generals he became 
convinced that SIcClellan had not arranged proper protection 
for the city. Therefore, McDowell and his corps of thirty- 
seven thousand men were ordered to remain at JIanassas. 
The Valley grew to greater importance in the Fe<Ieral eyes. 
Banks was made entirely independent of McClellan and the 
defense of this region became his sole task. McClellan, to his 
great chagrin, saw his force depleted by forty-six thousand 
men. There were now four Union generals in the Kast oper- 
ating independently one of the other. 

General Ewell with eight thousand troops on the upper 
4^^ Rappahannock and General Johnson with two brigades were 
now ordered to cooperate with Jackson. These reenforce- 
ments were badly needed. Schenck and Milroy, of Fremont's 
corps, began to threaten Johnson. Banks, with twenty thou- 
sand, was near Harrisonburg. 

The Confederate leader left General Ewell to watcli 
Banks while he made a dash for Milroy and Schenck. He 
fought them at McDowell on ]May 8th and they fled precii)i- 
tately to rejoin Fremont. The swift-acting Jackson now darted 
at Banks, who had fortified himself at Strasburg. Jackson 
stopped long enough to be joined by Ewell. He did not attack 
Strasburg, but stole across the Massanutten Mountain un- 
known to Banks, and made for Front Royal, where a strong 
Union detachment was stationed under Colonel Kenly. Early 
on the afternoon of May 23d, Ewell rushed from the forest. 
Kenly and his men fled before them toward Winchester. A 
large number were captured by the cavalry before they had 
gotten more than four miles away. 

Banks at Strasburg realized that Jackson was approach- 
ing from the rear, the thing he had least expected and had 
made no provision for. His fortifications protected his front 
alone. There was nothing to be done but retreat to ^Vin- 
chester. Even that was prevented by the remarkable speed 
of Jackson's men, who could march as much as thirty-five 
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miles a day. On May 24th, the Confederates overtook and 
struck the receding Union flank near Newtown, inflicting 
hea^'v loss and taking many prisoners. Altogether, three thou- 
sand of Banks' men feU into Jackson's hands. 

This exploit was most opportune for the Southern arms. 
It caused the final ruin of SIcClellan's hopes. Banks received 
one more attack from Ewell's division the next day as .he 
passed through Winchester on his way to the shelter of the 
Potomac. He crossed at Williamsport late the same evening 
and wrote the President that his losses, though serious enough, 
might have been far worse " considering the very great dis- 
parity of forces engaged, and the long-matured plans of the 
enemy, which aimed at nothing less than entire capture of our 
force." Mr. Lincoln now rescinded his resolution to send Mc- 
Dowell to McClellan. Instead, he transferred twenty thou- 
sand of the former's men to Fremont and informed McClellan 
that he was not, after all, to have the aid of McDowell's forty 
thousand men. 

Fremont was coming from the west; Shields lay in the 
other direction, but Jackson was not the man to be trapped. 
He managed to hold Fremont while he marched his main 
force quickly up the Valley. At Port Republic he drove Car- 
roll's brigade of Shields' division away and took possession 
of a bridge which Colonel Carroll had neglected to burn. 
Fremont in pursuit was defeated by Ewell at Cross Keys. 
Jackson immediately put his force of twelve thousand over the 
Shenandoah at Port Republic and burned the bridge. Safe 
from the immediate attack by Fremont, he fell upon Tyler 
and Carroll, who had not more than three thousand men be- 
tween them. The Federals made a brave stand, but after 
many hours' fighting were compelled to retreat. Jackson 
emerged through Swift Run Gap on the 17th of June, to assist 
in turning the Union right on the Peninsula, and Banks and 
Shields, baffled and checkmated at every move, finally withdrew 
from the Valley. 
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MK'li-llnirH one hope, mie ptirjKK^, wan ti> niarcli hu army out of 
the swaiiipM and cscnjM.' frniii the (vii'ielc?w Confixk'i'ato a»uttilt>> to n pniiit 
on JmiiiTS K)v<T whcix- the ix»i»lUTsi fiiv of thi- giii]1>0Ht> mifjlit pioltxt hU 
mwi from further attack and give them a chance to i-est. To thnt end, 
he rt'trwitcil night and dny. Ntanding «t Iw,y now Hn<) then iw the limited 
atag doos. and (igliting dfsjK'rutcly for the poor pri\-ilepe of running Hwnv. 

And the >jili-mlid /iglitirifr of hix nii-n wru n tnhiili- to thtr >Li11 and 
geniuN with wliich he lind created aii eft'ective amiy out of what he had 
ik'wrilK'd fw "n>}{inicnts ciivrcrinft upon the banks of the l'olnninr, MJint 
perfectly raw, uthei-N dispiriteil liy lYvt-iit defi-nt, iilhws going home." 
Out of a dcinonihMil and disorpaiiincd mass i-eenfoix-cd hy utterly uii- 
truine^l civihiiiis, McClelliin hnd within r fvvr mnnths (-rented nn nnny 
c«]Hible of stiihljornly contesting every inch of groin)d even while cffcctinf; 
a i-eti-i^it the very Itiought of whidi niight well have diMirgiujinil an aniiy. 
— George Cary K^e«ton, in " The Jlutoiy of the Coi]fairmte H'rtr." 

GENEKAL LEE was detemiiiicti that the i>]»LTiitions in 
front of Richmond should not <legenerate into a siege, 
anil that the Army of Northt'Tn Virginia should no Ionj{cr he 
on the (K'fcii.sive. To this end. early in the .suniiner of t8G"i. 
he proceeded to increase liis (ijflitinj; force so as to make it more 
tiearly e(|ual in miinhcr to that of his antagonist. Every man 
who could l)e spared from other sections of tlie South was colled 
to Hiehniond. Numerous earthworks soon made their appear- 
ance along tl)c mads and in the Helds about the Confederate 
capital, gix'ing the city the appearance of a fortified camp. 
Tlie new conmiander in an address to the troops said that the 
army had made its last retreat. 

MeaTiwhile. with the spires of Richmond in view, the 
Army of the ]*otoniae was acclimating itself to a Virginia 

summer. The wliole face of tlic counti^ for weeks had been a 
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veritable bog. Now that the sweltering heat of June was com- 
ing on, the malarious swamps were fountains of disease. The 
polluted waters of the sluggish streams soon began to tell on 
the health of the men. Malaria and typhoid were prevalent; 
the hospitals were crowded, and the death rate was appalling. 

Such conditions were not inspiring to either general or 
army. McClellan was still hoping for substantial reenforce- 
ments. McDowell, with his forty thousand men, had been 
promised him, but he was doomed to disappointment from that 
source. Yet in the existing state of affairs he dared not be 
inactive. South of the Chickahominy, the army was almost 
secure from surprise, owing to well-protected rifle-pits flanked 
by marshy thickets or covered with felled trees. But the Fed- 
eral forces were still divided by the fickle stream, and this was 
a constant source of anxiety to the commander. He proceeded 
to transfer all of his men to the Richmond side of the river, 
excepting the corps of Franklin and Fitz John Porter. About 
the middle of June, General McCall with a force of eleven 
thousand men joined the Federal army north of the Chicka- 
hominy, bringing the entire fighting strength to about one 
hun<lred and five thousand. So long as tliere remained the 
slightest hope of additional soldiers, it was impossible to with- 
draw all of the army from the York side of the Peninsula, and 
it remained divided. 

That was a brilliant initial stroke of the Confederate gen- 
eral when he sent his famous cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, 
with about twelve hundred Virginia troopers, to encircle the 
army of McClellan. Veiling his intentions with the utmost 
secrecy, Stuart started June 12, 1862, in tlie direction of Fred- 
ericksburg as if to reenforce " Stonewall " Jackson. The first 
night he bivouacked in the pine woods of Hanover. Xo fires 
were kindled, and when the morning dawned, his men swung 
upon their mounts without the customarj- bugle-call of " Boots 
and Saddles." Turning to the east, he surprised and captured 
a Feileral picket; swinging around a corner of the road, he 
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suddenly came upon a squadron of Union cavalry. The Con- 
federate yell rent the air and a swift, bold charge by the South- 
ern trooijers swept the foe on. 

They had not traveled far when tliey came again to a 
force drawn up in columns of fours, ready to dispute the pas- 
sage of the road. This time the Federals were about to make 
the charge. A squadron of the Confederates moved forward 
to meet them. Some Union skirmishers in their eifort to get 
to the main body of their troops swept into the advancing 
Confederates and carried the front ranks of tlie squadron with 
them. Tliese isolated Confederates found themselves in an 
extremely perilous position, being gradually forced into the 
Federal main body. Before they could extricate themselves, 
nearly every one in the unfortunate front rank was shot or 
cut down. 

The Southern cavalrymen swept on and presently found 
themselves nearing the York River Railroad — McClellan's 
supply line. As they approached Tunstall's Station they 
charged down upon it, with their characteristic yell, completely 
surprising a company of Federal infantry stationed there. 
These at once surrendered. Telegraph wires were cut and a 
tree felled across the track to obstruct the road. This had 
hardly been done before the shriek of a locomotive was heard. 
A train bearing Union troops came thundering along, ap- 
proaching the station. The engineer, taking in the situation 
at a glance, put on a full head of steam and made a rush for 
the obstruction, which was easily brushed aside. As the train 
went through a cut the Confederates fired upon it, wounding 
and killing some of the Federal soldiers in the cars. 

Riding all through a moonlit night, the raiders reached 
Sycamore Ford of the Chickahominy at break of day. As 
usual this erratic stream was overflowing its banks. They 
started to ford it, but finding that it would be a long and 
wearisome task, a bridge was hastily improvised at another 
place where the passage was made with more celerity. Now, 
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on the south bank of the river, haste was made for the con- 
fines of Richmond, where, at dawn of the following day, the 
troopers dropped from their saddles, a weary but happy body 
of cavalry. 

Lee thus obtained exact and detailed information of the 
position of McCIellan's army, and he laid out his campaign 
accordingly. Meanwhile his own forces in and about Rich- 
mond were steadily increasing. He was planning for an army 
of nearly one hundred thousand and he now demonstrated his 
ability as a strategist. AVord had been despatched to Jackson 
in the Shenandoah to bring his troops to fall upon the right 
wing of JlcClellan's army. At the same time Lee sent Gen- 
eral Whiting north to make a feint of joining Jackson and 
moving upon Washington. Tlie ruse proved eminently suc- 
cessful. The authorities at Washinj;rton were frightened, and 
McClellan received no more reenforcements. Jackson now 
began a hide-and-seek game among the mountains, and man- 
aged to have nimors spread of his army being in several places 
at the same time, while skilfully veiling his actual movements. 

It was not until the 25th of June that ilcClellan had 
definite knowledge of Jackson's whereabouts. He was then 
located at Ashland, north of the Chickahominy, within strik- 
ing distance of the Army of the Potomac. McClellan was 
suri)rised but he was not luiprepared. Seven days before 
he had arranged for a new base of supplies on the James, 
*vhich would now prove useful if he were driven south of the 
Chickahominy. 

On the very day he heard of Jackson's arrival at Ashland, 
McClellan was pushing his men forward to begin his siege of 
Richmond — that variety of warfare which his engineering 
soul loved so well. His advance guard was within four miles 
of the Confederate capital. His strong fortifications were 
bristling upon every vantage point, and his fond hope was 
tiiat within a few days, at most, his efficient artillery, for 
which the Army of tlie Potomac was famous, would be 
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belciiing forth its sheets of (ire and lead into the beleagured 
city. In front of the Union encampment, near Fair Oaks, was 
a tliick entanglement of scrubby pines, vines, and ragged 
buslies. full of ponds and marshes. This strip of woodland 
was less than five hundred yards wide. Beyond it was an open 
fiekl half a mile in width. The Union soldiers pressed through 
the thicket to see what was on the other side and met the Con- 
federate pickets among the trees. The advancing column 
drove them back. Upon emerging into the open, the Federal 
triKips found it filled with riHe-pits. earthworks, and redoubts. 
At once they were met with a steady and incessant fire, which 
continued from eight in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
At times the contest almost reached the magnitude of a battle, 
and in tlie end the Union forces occupied the former position 
of their antagonists. This passage of arms, sometimes called 
the aHTair of Oak Grove or the Second Battle of Fair Oaks, 
was the prelude to the Seven Days' Battles. 

The following day, June 26th. had been set by General 
"' Stonewall " Jackson as the date on which he would join Lee, 
and t()gcther tliey would fall upon the right wing of the Army 
of the Potomac. The Federals north of the Chickahominy 
were under the direct command of General Fitz John Porter. 
Defensive preparations had been made on an extensive scale. 
Field works, heavily armed with artillery, and rifle-pits, well 
manned, covered the roads and open fields and were often con- 
cealed by timber from the eye of the opposing army. The 
extreme right of the Union line lay near Jlechanicsville on the 
upi>er Chickabominy. A tribiitarj* of this stream from the 
north was Heaver Dam Creek. uiMn whose left bank was a 
steep bhilT. conmiandtng the valley to the «est. This naturally 
strong position, now well defended, was almost impregnable 
to an attack fmm the front. 

Before sunrise of the appointed day the Confederate 
forces were at the Chickahominy bridges, awaiting the ar- 
rival of Jackson. To reach these some of the regiments had 
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nmrdiwl the /greater part of the nijjht. For once Jackson 
was behind time. The morning hours came and went. Xoon 
passed and Jackson had not arrived. At three o'clock, Gien- 
era! A. P. Iliil, growing impatient, decided to put his troops 
in motion. Crossing at Meadow Bridge, he marched his men 
along tlic north side of the Chickahominy, and at Mechanies- 
ville was joined hy the commands of I,ongstreet and I). H. 
Hill. Driving the Union outjiosts to cover, the Confederates 
swept across the low apjirouch to Itcaver Dam Creek. A mur- 
derous fire from tlic batteries on the cliif poured into their 
ranks. Gallantly the attacking columns withstood the deluge 
of leaden hail and drew near the creek. A few of the more 
aggressive reached the op[>osite bank hut their repulse was 
severe. 

I>ater in the afternoon relief was sent to Hill, who again 
attempted to force the I^nion j>osition at Ellerson's Mill, 
where the slope of the west hank came close to the borders of 
the little stream. From across the open tiehts, in full view of 
the defenders of the cliff, the Confederates moved down the 
slope. They were in range of the Fe<leral batteries, but the 
fire was reserved. FiVery artilleryman was at his post ready 
to fire at the word; the soldiers wcr- in the rifle-pits sighting 
along the glittering barrels iif their muskets with fingers on 
the triggers. ^Vs the ap]>roaching columns reached the stream 
they turned with tlie road that ran parallel to the bank. 

From every waiting field-piece the shells came screaming 
through tlie air. Volley after volley of musketry was poured 
into the flanks of the marching Southerners. The hillside was 
soon covered with the victims of the gallant charge. Twilight 
fell ujjon the warring tnmps and there were no signs of a ces- 
sation of the imetpial combat. Night fell, and still from the 
heights the lurid flames burst in a display of glorious pyro- 
technics. It was nine o'clock when Hill finally drew back his 
shattered regiments, to await the coming of the morning. The 
Forty-fourth (ieorgia regiment suffered most in the fight; 
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THE FIGHT TOR THE WAGON TRAINS 



Tvc times Gptieral MiiRnwler led ihe Confederates nftniast Uiis position on June iH, ISC'?, and was as 

niiiny tirm-w rvpiil.swl in hi.s ntU-iiipt tn sciz<' thv ^^mpidict which M<-(_'Iclhin wa.i i^hiflin^; to hit now jwsition. 

Here we see the peaceful morninK of that day. Allen's farmhouse in the toreurrtiind stands just buck 

from the Wilhamsburj; Hmwi. along which tlic Federal wagun trainn were attempting to nio\-c towanj 

Savage's Station. The corf)s of Sumner and HeinlKelman are ramped in the background. At dusk of the 

same day, after MnKruder'.'" ntliieks. the camp wiu-* hiintily bnikrn and the tmnpn, to avoid beinc cut off, 

were marching swiftly and silently toward Savage's Station, leaving behind large quantities of supplies 

■whi<'h fell into the hands of tin- eager ConfvdenitM. 
U-«ll 






three hundred and thirty-five being the dreadful toll, in dead 
and Mounded, paid for its efForts to break down the Union 
position. Dropping back to the rear this ill-fated regiment 
attempted to re-fomi its broken ranks, but its officers were all 
among those who had fallen. Both armies now prepared for 
another dav and a renewal of the conflict. 

Tlie action at Beaver Dam Creek convinced !McClellan 
that Jackson was really approaching with a large force, and 
he decided to begin his change of base from the Famunkey 
to the James, leaving Porter and the Fifth Corps still on the 
left bank of the Chickahominy, to prevent Jackson's fresh 
troops from interrupting this great movement. It was, indeed, 
a gigantic undertaking, for it involved mardiing an army of 
a hundred thousand men, including cavalry and artillery, 
across the marshy peninsula. A train of five thousand beavily 
loaded wagons and many siege-guns had to be transported; 
nearly tlirce thousand cattle on the hoof had to be driven. 
From AVhite House the supplies could be shipped by the York 
River Railroad as far as Savage's Station. Tboice to the 
James, a distance of seventeen miles, they had to be carried 
o\-erIand along a road intersected by many others frcsn which 
a watchful opponent might easily attack. General Casey's 
troofK. guarding the supplies at White House, were trans- 
ferred by way of the York and the James to Harrison's Land- 
hig wi the latter river. The transports were loaded with all 
the material they could carr>'. Tbe rest was burned, (V put 
in cars. These cars, with locomotives attached, were thai run 
into the rix^T. 

On the night of June S6th. McCall's Federal division, at 
Beaver Dam Creek, was directed to fall huA to tbe bridges 
amvs the Chickabitminy near Gaines' Mill and tbere make 
a stand, for the purpose of holding the Confednate army. 
During the night the wagon trains and heavy guns were 
q^iietly nwi-ed acwss the river. Just before daylight tbe oper- 
ati^Mi of rwiKwing the tnx>ps began. Tbe Confederates were 
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A VAIN niDB TO tiAKETY 

Duriof! the n^tfHit afWr GaicM' Mill. McClclkn's aimy wun sUaimng every nerve to mlricatc it»l/ iind prrjtrat » tlrtmg (ronl l« 
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bring rnllnmilpd UiKorA llin Q'M nf i^muer. n'hrrr they rnlixt oF nrTf^iity lie left liy their rrlrenting cnmpHnioDa. 
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TlIE STANI> AT SAVAUK'S STATION 

litre vr are part of the ennunpmmt to hold which tlw diviaiuiu uf RlchanJmn, Snlgrwidf. Siuitb. tad I^Viuiklin fought t^iantly when 
Magruder nnd the CimfnlerHl'-i fill ilpuo tliem. June *!». I98«. AInna the Richmond & York Ilivrr RBilroBd. seon in the picture 
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wjimlly alert, for alnnit the same time they opened a heavy fire 
»m the retreating eoliiiniis. This march of five miles was a 
etMitinuoiis skirmish: but the i'liion forces, ably and skilfully 
hiuiiiktl. siHtveded in reaching their new position on the Chicfc- 
ahominy heijihts. 

The morning of tlie new day was becoming hot and wjtn* 
as tlie men of the Fifth Corps made ready for action in tiieu* 
new jHisitioii. The selection of this ground had been well 
matic: it (xviipietl a series of Iieights fronted on the west by 
a sickle-sliaiKtl stream. The battle-lines follo«'ed the course 
of this creek, in the arc of a circle ciining outward in the 
direction of the approaching army. The land beyond the 
creek was an o|>en countr\'. through which Powhite Creek. 
meandereil sluggishly, and beyond this a wood densely tan- - 
gled with undergrowth, .\mund the I'nioii position were also 
many [batches of wotxietl land alTonling cover for the troops 
and screening the reser\'es fn^m view. 

Porter had learneil from deserters and others that Jack- 
sign's fon."es. united to those of l,ongstreet and the two Hills. 
were advancing with grim detennination to annihilate the 
Aniiy of the Potomac. He had less than eighteen thousand 
men to opjxise the fifty thousand Confeilerates. To protect 
tlie Ferlerals. trees had l«een felled along a small portion of 
tlK'ir fr^nt. out of which Itarriers prvitectetl with rails and 
knapsacks were erevHtxl. Porter had cimsiderable artillery, but 
only a small part of it could W used. It was two o'clock, on 
June "JTth. when General .\. P. Hill swiing his division into 
line for tlie .ittack. He was imsup)Htrteil by tlie other divisions, 
which h.id not yet arrival. Init his i.x)lunuis nnwed rapidly 
towarnl the l"niv>n irc-nt. The assaidt was terrilic. but twenty- 
six jTiins thrr-w a hail-storm of lead into his ranks. I'nder the 
iMMT of this niagniri«.vnt execution of artillerj-. the infantrv 
A.iit messagts of death to tlx- appn^ching lines of gray. 

T!:t Con:\\ieratf fr\->nt rewileti fr\''m the incessant out- 
lxM:r <■■:' »:raix. i-aiiisti-r. .ir.d shell. The heavy cloud of battle 
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A GKIM CAFI'URE 



The Second and >'ixlh Corps of tlie Kodcrul Army repelled a desjwralp attack of flencral \fatrnider nt Sav- 
ii(^ Slatioii on Jiiin; iSlli. The next day ihcy diHapp<7ared. pluii flint; uilo llic dt-ptli.t t)f Wliilt Oak S\vain|), 
leaving only the brave mt'dical officers behind, doinjt whnt they could to relieve the suPferiiigs of the men 
that had to be abandoned. Here we see them nl work upon the wounded, who have lw*n gathered from 
the field. Nothing; but the strict urrc§t of the stem serKeunt Death can save these men from capture, and 
when the Confederates occupied Savage's Stulion on the ninniinti of June SOth. twenly-fivf hundred sick 
and wounded men ami MicJr medical attendants became prisoners of war. The Confederate hospital faeil- 
itiea wen> alreaily taxed to their full ciipiic'ity in citrintf for Ih-c's t\ound(*f], and most of these men were 
confronted on that day with the prr)S|)cet of linp-ring for months in the military prisons of the South. The 
brave sfildiers lyinp helpW^s here were wounded at tiaiiies' Mill on June ■i7th and removed to the Rreat 
field -hospit id e«tal)liKhc<l at Savaj^e'i Station, The photograph was taken just before Sumner and Franklii) 
withdrew the rear-guard of their columns on the niorniiif; of June .10th. 
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smoke rose lazily through the air. twisting itself among the 
trees ami .st-tlling over llir rnrcst like a pall. Tlie trt'inemlmis 
mimieiitiiiii of the repulse threw the C"onfe<Ierales into great 
confusion. Men xvcrc separated frnni their coniiwtnies and 
for a time it stremetl as if a rout were inuiiiiient. The Federals, 
pushing out from under the protection of their great guns. 
now hecanic the assailants. The Soullierners were heing driven 
haek. Many had lel'l the (ifld in disorder. Othei-s threw 
themselves on the ground to escape the withering ftre. while 
some tenaciously held their places. This lasted for two hours. 
General Slrn-uni arrived willi his division of I-"ranklln's corps. 
and his arrival increased the ai-dor of the victorious Federals. 

It was then that Lee ordered a general attack upon Uie 
entire Union front. KeeTiforcements were brought to take llie 
place of the shattered regiments. The engagement began with 
a sharp artillery fire from the C'oid'ederate gims. Then the 
troops moved forward, once more to assault the Union posi- 
tion. In the faee of a heavy fire they rushed across the sedgj* 
lowland, pressed up the hillside at fearful sacrifice and puslied 
against the Union front. It was a death grapple for the 
mastery of tlie field. General I^ee. sitting on his horse otl 
an eminence where he eoid<i (ii>.sen'e the progress of the battle, 
saw, eoniiiig down the roail, (>eneral Hood, of .Jackson's corps, 
who was bringing his brigade into the fight. Hiding forward 
to meet hint. Lee direetal that he should try lo break the line. 
Hood, disposing his men for the attack, sent them forward, 
but. resen-ing the Fourth Texas for his immediate command, 
be niarehed it into an open fitld. halted, and addressed it. giv- 
ing instructions that no man should fire until ordered and that 
all sboulil keep together in litie. 

The forward march was sounded, and the intrepid Hoocl, 

leading his men, started for the Union breastworks eight hun- 

dreti yards away. They moved at a rapid pace across the open, 

under a continually increasing shower of shot ami shell. At 

every step the ranks grew thinner and thinner. As they 
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reached tlie crest of a small ridge, one hundred and fifty yards 
from the Union line, the batteries in front and on the flank 
sent a storm of shell and canister plowing into their already 
depleted files. They quickened their pnee as they passed down 
the slope and across tlie creek. Not a shot ha<i they fired and 
amid the sulphurous atmosphere of battle, with the wing of 
death hovering over all. they fixed bayonets and dashed up the 
hill into the Federal line. With a shout they plunged through 
the felled timber and over the breastworks. The Union line 
had been pierced and was giving way. It was falling back 
toward the Chickahominy bridges, and the retreat was threaten- 
ing to develop into a general rout. The twilight was closing 
in and the day was all but lost to the Army of the Potomac. 
Now a great shout was heard from the direction of the bridge; 
and, pushing through the stragglers at the river bank were seen 
the brigades of French and Meagher, detached from Sumner's 
corps, coming to the rescue. General Sleagher, in his shirt 
sleeves, was leading his men up tlie bluff and confronted the 
Confederate battle line. This put a stop to the pursuit and 
as night was at hand the Southern soldiers withdrew. The 
battle of Gaines' Jlill, or the Chickahiiminy. was over. 

When Lee came to the banks of the little river the next 
morning he found his opponent had crossed over and destroyed 
the bridges. The Army of the I'otomac was once more united. 
During the day the Federal wagon trains were safely passed 
over White Oak Swamp and then moved on toward the James 
River. Lee did not at first divine McCIellan's intention. He 
still believed that the Federal general would retreat down 
the Peninsula, and hesitated therefore to cross the Chicka- 
hominy and give up the command of the lower bridges. But 
now on the 29th the signs of the movement to the James wer« 
unmistakable. Early on that morning Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill were ordered to recross the Chickahominy by the New 
Bridge and Huger and Magruder were sent in hot pursuit of 
the Federal forces. It was the brave Sumner who covered the 
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march of the retreating army, and as he stood in the open field 
near Savage's Station he looked out over the plain and saw 
with satisfaction the last of the ambulances and wagons mak- 
ing their way toward the new haven on the James. 

In the morning of that same day he had already held at 
bay the forces of Magruder at Allen's Farm. On his way 
from Fair Oaks, which he left at daylight, he had halted his 
men at what is known as the " Peach Orchard," and from 
nine o'clock till eleven had resisted a spirited fire of musketry 
and artillery. And now as the grim warrior, on this Sunday 
afternoon in June, turned his eyes toward the Chiekahominy 
he saw a great cloud of dust rising on the horizon. It was 
raised by the troops of General Magruder who was pressing 
close behind the Army of the Potomac. The Southern field- 
guns were placed in position. A contrivance, consisting of a 
heavy gim mounted on a railroad ear and called the " Land 
Merrimac." was pushed into position and opened fire upon- the 
Union forces. The battle began with a fine play of artillery. 
For an hour not a musket was fired. The army of blue 
remained motionless. Then the mass of gray moved across 
the field and from the Union guns the long tongues of flame 
darted into the ranks I>efore them. The charge was met with 
vigor and soon the battle raged over the entire field. Both 
sides stood their gnmnd till darkness again closed the contest, 
and nearly eight hundred brave men had fallen in this Sabbath 
evening's battle. Before midnight Sumner had withdrawn his 
men and was following after the wagon trains. 

The Confederates were pursuing McClellan's army in two 
columns, Jackson closely following Sumner, while Longstreet 
was trying to cut oflF the Union forces by a flank movement. 
On the last day of June, at high noon, Jackson reached the 
White Oak Swamp, But the bridge was gone. He attempted 
to ford the passage, but the Union troops were there to prevent 
it. While Jackson ivas trj'ing to force his way across the 
stream, tliere came to him the sound of a desperate battle being 
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THE NAVY LENDS A HAND 



RcOT» of Ihc Mnnilm Ml Mnlvi-m Hill. GUil indwil "K'n- tin.- lurn of Ihp Army of the Potomac m llic)- pmcrgpd from Uirir perilous 
irch ■cpoM While Clnk Stramp In hmr Ihc firing ti tin- KiiiilHmbi tm Uii- Jonira. tl told Ihcm tlic Confcdcr»t(» liud n»l yet pre- 
Dptrd llip iH'<'upHlian nf MsUcm tlill. which Gencnt Rtn Jolui Purlir"* CiirpH wiw holding. Brfofe lie boltlc opened McC'lelloa 
!iit aboard Ihc Gattaa lo coniiitt with Conimiiiiorc John Rodffrr* abnul n »uil«blc bojc on the JamN. Thp guiiLxuil* of Uic fleet 
pportnl tho iUnlu «j the Bfmy during the battle and arv uiiil to have Mlvoix-d one of the Confedctmte batterica. 



fought not more than two miles away, but he was powerless 
to give aid. 

Longstreet and A. P. Hill had come upon the Federal 
regiments at Glendale, near the intersection of the Charles 
City road, guarding the right flank of the retreat. It was 
Longstreet who. about half -past two, made one of his charac- 
teristic onslaughts on that part of the T'nion army led hy Gen- 
eral ISIeCall. It was repulsed with heavy loss. Again and 
again attacks were made. £ach brigade seemed to act on its 
own behalf. They hammered here, there, and everywhere. Re- 
pulsed at one place they charged at another. The Eleventh 
Alabama, rushing out from behind a dense wood, charged 
across the open field in the face of the Union batteries. The 
men had to run a distance of six hundred yards. A heavy and 
destiTictive fire poured into their lines, but on they came, trail- 
ing their guns. The batteries let loose grape and canister, 
while volley after volley of nmsketry sent its death-dealing 
messages among the Southerners. But nothing except death 
itself fould clieck their impetuous charge. When two hundred 
yards away they raised the Confederate yell and rushed for 
Randol's battery. 

Pausing for an instant they deliver a volley and attempt 
to seize the guns. Bayonets are crossed and men engage 
in a hand-to-hand struggle. The contending masses rush to- 
gether, asking and giving no quarter and struggling like so 
many tigers. Darkness is closing on the fearful scene, yet the 
fighting continues with unabated ferocity. There are the 
shouts of conmiand, the clash and the fury of the battle, the 
sulphurous smoke, the flashes of fire streaking through the air, 
the yells of defiance, the thrust, the parry, the thud of the 
clubbed musket, the hiss of the bullet, the spouting blood, the 
death-cry, and beneath all lie the bodies of America's sons, 
some in blue and some in gray. 

While Lee and his army were held in check by the events 
of June 30th at White Oak Swamp and the other battle at 
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Glendale or Nelson's Farm, the last of the %vagon trains had 
arrivetl safely at Malvern Hill. The contest had hardly closed 
and the smoke had scarcely lifted from the blood-soaked field, 
when the Union forces were again in motion toward the James. 
By uoon on Jidy 1st the last division readied the position 
where McClellan decided to turn again upon his assailants. 
He had not long to wait, for the Confederate columns, led by 
Loiigstreet. were close on his trail, and a march of a few miles 
brought them to the I'nion outposts. They found the Army 
of tlie Potomac admirably situated to give defensive battle. 
Malvern Hill, a plateau, a mile and a half long and half as 
broad, with its lop almost bare of woods, commanded a view of 
the country over which the Confederate army must approach. 
Along the western face of this plateau there are deep ravines 
falling abruptly in the direction of the James River: on the 
north and east is a gentle slope to the plain beneath, bordered 
by a thick forest. Aroinid the simmiit of the hill. General Mc- 
Clellan had placed tier after tier of batteries, arranged like an 
snipliitheater. Surmounting these on the crest were massed 
seven of his heaviest siege-guns. His army surrounded this 
hill, its left flank Wing protected by the gunboats on the river. 

The morning and early afternoon were occupied with 
many Confeilerate attacks, sometimes formidable in their na- 
ture, but Lee planneil for no general move until he could 
bring up a force that he considered sutTicient to attack the 
stnmg Feileral position. The Confe<ierate orders were to 
advance when the signal, a yell, cheer, or shout from the men 
of Amiistead's brigade, was given. 

Late in the afternoon (^iwral D. H. Hill heard some 
siKHiting. followed by a roar of miisketni-. No other general 
seems to have heanl it, for Hill made his attack alone. It was 
gallantly done, but no army could have withstood the galling 
tire of the Itatteries of tlie Army of the Potomac as they were 
ma<ised ujKin Malveni Hill. All during the evening, brigade 
after brigade trieil to force tlie L'nion lines. The gunners 
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Lieut.-CnloiiH AHhtI V. roliinm. ii fitvorilc Ai(liv<le-Cnmp of (loiicriil McCMliiiiN.^Ht'rc is Ihc hold 
itoldicr of the Green Mouatain State nho borr deNpntclics aborit the Gcldi of Imttle <i<iriiig the Seven Days. 
It WHS he who wiw jient ^'nllopiiii; kctom the iiilTi<'ult and diinKemiu ooiintry lo makr. .■lure that Franklin's 
division was retreating from White Oak Swamp, and then to carry orders to Sumner to fall back on Mai- 
vern Hill. Such were the t<Lsk< that oinsluntly M\ lo the lot of the dcspalcli bearer. Necessarily a man 
of quick and accurate jud^mpnt. perilous chiinci'.)* confruntetl him in liis HTorts to keep th«- nuivcmcnts of 
widely wpiirnlnl iliviftionx in concert with tlie plans of the commander. The loss of his life might mean 
the loss of a battle; the faihin* to arrive in the niek of lime with deHpnIchcs miiihl mean di.'saster for the 
■imy. Only the coolest headed of the officers could he trusted with this vital work in the 6eld. 
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stood coolly and manfully by their batteries. The Confeder- 
ates were not alile to make concerted efforts, but the battle 
waxed hot nevertheless. They were forced to breast one of 
the njost devastating storms of lead and canister to which an 
assaulting army has ever l»een subjected. The nmud shot and 
grape cut throujili the branches of the trees and the battle-field 
was scHJii in a cloml of smoke. Column after column of South- 
ern soldiers rushed up to the death-dealing cannon, only to be 
mowed down. The thiuneil and ragged lines, with a valor born 
of desperation, rallied again and again to the charge, but to 
no avail. The batteries on the heights still hurled their missiles 
of death. The field below was covered with the dead and 
woundetl of tlie Southland. 

The gunboats in the river made the battle scene more awe- 
inspiring with their thunderous cannonading. Their heavj- 
shells shrieked through the forest, and great limbs were torn 
from the trees as they hurtled by in tlieir outburst of fur\-. 

Xight was falling. The combatants were no longer dis- 
tinguishable except by the sheets of flame. It was nine o'clock 
Ijefore the guns ceased their fire, and only an ixx-asional shot 
rang out over the bkxxly field of Malvern llill. 

The courageous though defeated Confederate, looking up 
the next day through the drenching rain to where Iiad stood 
the embrasured wall with its grim batteries and lines of blue, 
that spoke death to so many of bis compauions-in-arms. saw 
oidy deserted ramparts. The L'Tiion anny hail retreateil in 
the darkness of the iiiglit. But this time no fin? harassed 
its march. Unmolested. It sought its new camp at Harrison's 
Landing, where it remained until August 3d. when, as Presi- 
dent Lincoln bad been convinced of the impracticability of 
operating fn)ni the James Kivt-r as a base, orders were issued 
by tJeneral Ilalleek fur the withdrawal of the Army of the 
Potomac from the Peninsula. 

The net military result of the Seven Days was a tlisap- 
pointnient to the South. AlHiongh thankful that the siege of 
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Richmond had been raised, the Southern public believed that 
McClellan should not have been allowed to reach the James 
River with his army intact. 

" That army," Eggleston states, " splendidly organized, 
superbly equipped, and strengthened rather than weakened 
in morale, lay securely at rest on the James River, within easy 
striking distance of Richmond. There was no knowing at 
what moment ISIcClellati might hurl it again upon Richmond 
or upon that commanding key to Richmond — the Petersburg 
position. In the hands of a capable commander JMcClellan's 
army would at this time have been a more serious menace than 
ever to the Confederate capital, for it now had an absolutely 
secure and unassailable base of operations, while its fighting 
quality had been improved rather than impaired by its seven 
days of battling." 

General Lee's own official comment on the military prob- 
lem involved and the difficulties encountered was : " Under 
ordinary circumstances the Federal army should have been 
destroyeti. Its escape was due to the causes already stated. 
Prominent among these is the want of correct and timely in- 
formation. This fact, attributable chiefly to the character of 
the country, enabled General McClellan skilfully to conceal his 
retreat and to add much to the obstructions with which nature 
had beset the way of our pursuing columns; but regret that 
more was not accomplished gives way to gratitude to the Sov- 
ereign Ruler of the Universe for the results acliieved." 

Whatever the outcome of the Seven Days' Battle another 
year was to demonstrate beyond ({uestion that the wounding 
of General Johnston at Fair Oaks had left the Confederate 
army with an even abler conmiander. On such a field as Chan- 
cellorsville was to be shown the brilliancy of Lee as leader, and 
iiis skilful maneuvers leading to the invasion of the North. 
And the succeeding volume will tell, on the other hand, how 
strong and compact a fighting force had been forged from the 
raw militia and volunteers of the Xortli. 
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ENGAGEMENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

WITH LOSSES ON BOTH SIDES 

December, I860-— August, 18G2 

CHRONOLOGICAL summary and record of historical events, and of 
important engagements between the Union and the Confederate 
armies, in the Civil War in tlie United States, showing troops participating, 
losses and casualties, collated and compiled by George L. Kilmer from the 
official records of the Union and Confederate armies filed in the United 
States War Department. Minor engagements are omitted ; also some con- 
cerning which statistics, especially Confederate, are not available. 



PRELIMINARY EVENTS FROM THE SECESSION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
TO THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT SUMTER. 



DECEMBER, ISM. 

ZO.— Ordinance of Secession adopted by 
South Carolina. 



JANUARY, 1861. 

9.—XJ. S. Steamer 5(flr of the Weit fired 
upon in Charleston harbor by South 
Carolina troops. 
Klissiasippi seceded. 

10. — Florida seceded. 

11. — Ahibama seceded. 

19- — Georgia seceded. 

Zt. — Louisiana seceded. 



rEBBUART, IMl. 

1. — Texas seceded. 

4- — " Confedernte States of America " pro- 
visionally organized at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

•. — Jefferson Davis elected provisional Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. 
18- — Jefferson Davis inaugurated President 
of the Confederate States at Montgom- 
ery, Ala, 

MARCH. IMl. 

4. — Abraham Lincoln inaugurated President 
of the United States at Washington. 



APRIL, 1861. 

12 and 13. — Bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
S. C. Union 1st U. S. Art. Confed. 
S. C. Art. No casualties. 

14. — Evacuation of Fort Sumter, S. C, by 
U. S. Losses : Union 1 killed, 5 wounded 
by premature explosion of cannon in 
firing a salute to the United States flag. 

17.— Virginia adopted the ordinance of se- 
cession, subject to popular vote. 

1*. — Riots in Baltimore, Md. Union 6th 
Mass., 27th Pa. Baltimoreana, Citizens 
of Baltimore. Losses: Union 4 killed, 
S6 wounded. Citizens, 12 killed. 

183.— Co. A 8th U. S. Infantry captured at 
Snn Antonio, Tex., by a company of or- 
ganized citizen volunteers. 



HAT, 1861. 

6. — Arkansas seceded. 

I*. — Camp Jackson, Mo., occupied by Mo. 
militia, seized by Union 1st, 3d, and 4th 
Mo. Reser\e Corps, 3d Mo. Vols, 639 
militiamen taken prisoners. 

11.- St. Louis, Mo. Collision of Union 5th 
Mo., U. S. Reserves, with citisens of St. 
Louis. Losses: Union 4 killed. Citisetu 

27 killed. 

20. — Nortli Carolina seceded. 

84.- Col. E. Elmer Ellsworth, llth N, Y. 
Vols., killed by a civilian while removing 
a Southern flag from the roof of the 
Marshall House, Alexandria, Va. 
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Fort Pickens, guard- 
ing the entrance to 
Prnsocola Buy, 1861. 
Never was a pcriloiu 
jHisition more gallant- 
ly held than was Fort 
Pickens by Lieutenant 
A. J. Sleiumer and his 
little garrison from 
January to May, 18fll. 
A large force of Con- 
federates were con- 
stantly menacing the 
fort. Slemnier discov- 
ered 0. plot to bctraj- 
the fort into the handi> 
of a thousand uf theni 



on the night of 
11th. Attempts to 
M^ze Uie fort liy ("on- 
fcderatcs gathered in 
force for the purpose 
were held off only liy 
the liniety arrival of 
gunboats witli rcen- 
foreements from the 
North. All tlie efforts 
lo take Fort Pickens 
failed and it remained 
in the hands of Ute 
Fe<lernl» tlironghout 
the war. In the lower 
picture we sec one of 
the powerful Conft-d- 
crate batteries at Fort 
McRee. which fired on 
Pickens from itcross 
tlie channel. 
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«i;nk, itMi. 

I.- I-olrfn» <■. II., Vb. UnioTi. Co. B 2d U. . 
.S, Cm-, Confril., \'a. V'dIh. IjMRrii: 
Ihiinn I killnil, 1 woiiiicli'd. Confed. 1 
killed, I'V wotiiiilt'd. 
I.- I'hili|i|ii, W. V>i. t'moH, Int W. Vn., 
IMli iinil Ifitli Oliio, 7th mid !Hli Ind. 
f'mifril., Vn. Viiln. I.(Wni'n: I'nioii "i 
wiiiiiidi'il. Ciinfrii. I.'i killi-d, wound- 
-d ( - ). 

li. IliK lli'Mii'l, Vn. r»i"», l^t, tJil. ,'id. 
fllh. mid 7tli N. V.. Mli Mqm. Dctncli- 
ini-iil i.r 'Jd V. S. .\rtil. VonfriL, Jst \. 
('., ltiiiidiil)>h'H Itnllcry, V'li. Iiifnntry 
niid Ciivalry, I.iinncn: t'ninii l(i killed, 
H'^ woiillitrd. Cunfril. I killed, 7 
wiMiiidi-d. 

II. Itiiii y, VV. Vn. f'nriiH, 11th Iml. 

('(ih/('i/., Vii. VoIn. I.iiii!ii'm; f'nifiH I 
woiiiidi-d. Vitnfrd. 'i killrd. 1 wmiiidcd. 

n. \'iriiiiii, Vji. I'niiin, Ut Ohiii. ConffiL, 

iHl S. ('. I..IIIWI.: I'nion ,1 killed. 6 "'" 
wiiiiiiditl. ('oH(l^I^. <i killed. 

lloiiiii'iille, Mi>. f'liiiiH, '.*d Mo. (thn'i* 
iimnlliN*) Vtilunleern, Detm'timeiitN 1st, 
'r«Men\ ll.iHery Mo. I.idhl Artil. Con- 
frJ.. Mil, Mililii. l-imses: I'nioii rt 
kilUtl. » WHimded. t'i'iiffii. l">. '••" 

I'du.-irdH Ferry, Md. f'ttroN, Ixt Pa. 
('I'nfiil., Vn. ViiK, I.tiises; I'niim I 
kill.ll. i wounded. Cimfr,!. l.l killed. *'*" 

••. l'»llerM>i) t'rivk or Kelley'si iKl.iiid, V«. 
(itioit. I Mil liid. I'liHfVi/., V.-i. Vols. 
lit!tM->; Citdiii 1 killinl. I wimiidi-tl. 
('■mfr.i. 7 kilW. -i wouudeil, 

tJ. M.ilhins I'iMDt, \'.'». ("dtoM, (>imUi.->ts 

/'.(•rtue .-iitd frri-UtrH. CuiifVi/.. V.t. '*•" 
Volx. I >txse»: ('itiim 1 killed, 4 
wviundi^l, 

JV1.Y. IMl. 

». r»lliHS W*ler*. Md.. ..(W Mllrd 
H«j!ti-Miile »»T MirtiHibiirj;. \|d. /'ir.x, 

im"\\i>, u!h r.*. (■.-«•>.;,. V:,. VoU. «.- 

l.^SH^s: r»i.'« S kiil<\l. l,^ w<,<URdnl. 
i%-»'^j .<! K-.:ie.), .<0 «v>Kndt\i 
X v'trihi^.- .-r Pt> V.>rl.^. M.v Ti;.'^. 
.*,; «r-,-. «J>. v.- . .vx K»t:rry .^i Ma 
Art.! I'.-t .',:" . M.\ St.«i- I'U.'iJvv I .v-*** : 

.*." V"\v.. "■,'-• »-,•:■,",!.".!, *.' ■;-?■.!<-■-? r*. 

N > . ■ >:-,■■■-■- \- y-v'-. 

• N.- T-.o-i :.- 



killed, 6 
L'nion S 

W. Va. 

Confed.. 
kUlcd, 6 



Cav. Troop. Losses: Union 6 wounded. 
Confed. 2 killed, 1 wounded. 
Middle Creek Fork or Buekhannon, W. 
Va. Union, One Co. 3d Ohio. Confed., 
25th Vn. I.OSSC8 : f.'nioii 1 
wounded. Confed. 7 killed. 
Great Falls, Md. Losses: 
killed. Confed. 12 killed. 
Laurel Hill or Bealington, 
Union, 1 4th Ohio, 9th Ind. 
SOtlt Vn. Ijisses: C'nion 3 
wo united. 

Monroe Station, Mo. I.osses: l'nion S 
killed. Confed. 4 killed, SO wounded, 
75 prisoners. 

Rich Mountain, W. Vn. Union, 8th. 
Kith, nnd 13th Ind., IQth Ohio. Con- 
fed.. Gen. Jno. C. Pegram's comtnand. 
I,09srs: Union 11 killed, 35 wounded. 
Confed. tk) kilted, 140 wounded. lo'i 
prisoners. 

■t'nrriek's Ford, W. Va. Union, Gen. 
(ieo. B. McClellan's coroninnd. Con- 
fed., Gen. R. E. Lee's command. Ixisses : 
l'nion I.S killed. W wounded. Confed. 
"iO killed. 1 wounded. 50 prisoners. 
Confed. Gen. R. S. Gamett killed. 
Millsvdle or AVentxville. Mo. Losses : 
fnion 7 killed, 1 wounded. Confeei 7 
killed. 

Fulton. Mo. Losses: Union I killed, 15 
woundiil. 

— Se.irrV Creek. W. Va. Losses: Union 
!> killed. 88 wounded. 

— M.'irtinsburg. Mo. I.osses: Union I 
killed, 1 wounded. 

Blnekbum's Ford. Va. Union, 1st M^iss., 
id .■»nd .-y Mich.. 12th X, Y.. Detachment 
of id l". S. Cav.. Batterv E 3d f. S. 
.\rtil. CoptfeJ., 5th. Iltli'X. C. id. 3d, 
7th S. C. Ul. 7th, nth, 17th, 34th Va.' 
7th La.. \Mh Miw. Losses: Union 19 
killrtl. ?S wounded. Comfe'd, 13 killed, 
,'.■* wounded. 

Bull Run or Manataas. Va. Unior -'d 
Me.. 2d N. H,. 2d VL. Irt, 4tli. and 5th 
Mm*,, Irt and 2d B. I.. 1st. 5d, and .^ 
Conn.. >!li. 11th. 12th. l?th. l^ih -<-'- 
;:;h. :;;l!h. .^Irt. i2d. S.^-i. s«.ti_ '^i 
f^h N. v.. 2d. 5th. 14th, ftcith. 7:e» — i 
roth N. Y. MUiti*. 2rth Pa_. :*-, £j. 
sr.: S.i Mx-y... :rta»J 2i Mi==.. £i w:j . 
•.f, !.-! id 0:.\.\ IVlacL^Kn-j c: ii, .^i" 
.-.-.: >:>. I". > Kijniirs., Bat;-"--^ :' 
\:r.r.rts. B*ni.-.« I>. E. G. mas M. 2i 
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M;UOK ROBEUT ANDKRSON AND FAMILY 

Thi« Pocicral majorof artillcrj' was sunimont-d on April 11, !8fll. to surrender 
Fort Sumter iind llic proiK-rty of the govern im-iit wlmw unifunn lit- wore. 
At )i»l(-|>iL>(t four the following morning llie Ixiom of the firsl giiii from Fort 
Johnson in Charleston Ilarbor notified the breathless, waiting world that 
war was on. The flag had been fired on, and hundreds of thousand.-* of lives 
were ti» I)e sacTificed ere the eelioea of llip preal Runs died away at the end of 
four years into Uie sobs of a nation whose best and bravest. Norlh and South, 
hud ulrewn the many battleficldx. No wonder that the attention of the nvit- 
ized world was foeussed on the man who provoked the first blow in the great- 
est conflicl the world has ever known, lie was the mini who handWI the 
-■iitinition at the brt-Hking [mint. To him the North looked to pre8cr\'e the 
Federal property in Charleston Harbor, and the honor of the National flafC. 
The aetton of the South dcjK-nded upon his decision. He played the part of 
a true soldier, and two days after llie first shot was fired he led his little gar- 
rison of the First United StatesArtiUeryout of Sumter with (he honors of war. 



Enga^^nvnta of iift (Html Sar 



U. S. Artil., Battery E, Sd Artil., Battery 
I), atli Artil., id R. I. Battery, Detach- 
iHcnta iif iHt and £d Dragoons. Confeil., 
fith, 7th, 8tli I^., 7th, 8th Ga., lit Ark., 
«d, .Sd Tcnn., id, Sd, 4tb, Stli', 7th, 8th 
S. C, Hampton's Legion, dth, 6th, 11th 
N. C, iHt Md., ^d, I all, lath, 17th, I8th 
Mias.. 4tli. 3th, 6th Ala., Ut, 2d, 4th, 
9Ui, 7th, 8th, lOtI), nth, 18th, 17th, 18th, 
l()th, ii4th, S7t)i, !£8th, S3d, 49th Vn., 1st, 
SOth Va. Cnvniry, Hnrrison's Battalion. 
I.otiS('3: Union 481 killcj, 1,011 wound- 
ed, 1,^10 missing and enptured. Confed. 
S87 killed, 1,282 wounded, 13 missing. 
Conffd, Brig. -Gens. Bee and Bartow 
killed. 

>!.— Forsytli, Mo. I.os8es: I^^nion S wounded. 

Conffd. S killed, 10 wounded. 17.- 

M< — Blue Mills, Mo. I^osses: Union 1 killed, 
ID wounded. 

M. — line's I'rairie, near Rolls, Mo. Losses: It.- 
Union 3 wounded. Conffd. 1 killed, 3 
wounded. 

f7.— Fort Fillmore and Snn Augustine !•.- 
Springs. N. Mvx. 7th I'. S. Inft. and 
.Id r. S. Mounted Rifles, in all 4(K) roi-n. !•■- 
raptured hr Conf<'derates commanded 
hv Cut. .loh'n R. Barlar. 



Al'Gt'ST, IMI. 
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1. — Dug Springs, Mo. Union, Steele's Bat- 
tnliou, •it\ I'. S. Infantry. Stanley's Cav. 
Tnxiji. Totten's Battery. Conffd.. 
Rains' Mo. State Guard. I.osses; 
Union 4 killnl, S' wounded. Conffd. 
W killed. 41 wounded. **•- 

S>— .Mhcns. Miv Union. Home Guards, 
lilsl Mo. Vol. Conffd. ^'^. Ijwses: 
Union 3 kilted. 8 wounded. Conffd. 14 
kilted. 14 wounded. 

— IVinl of Rocks. Md. Union. 28th I-- 
N. Y. Conffd. (,•> Looses: Conffd. 3 
killed. 2 wounded. *•" 

>.— HamptMi. Va. Union. HMh X. Y. 
Ixoaaes: Conffd. 3 killed. 6 wounded. 

9 — Ijireitsville. V*. Union. \<ttii S. V- i*-~ 

l.UKSrS: Conffii. I killed. 5 wwunded- 
!#. — WUjion's Creek. Miv. .Jso called Spring- 
ticM and Vtsk Hill. Union. 6th and lOttt 
Mo. Cav.. 2d Kan. Mounted Vols., one 
C»v oi 1st I'. S, Cav., l*t la., l*t Kui.. 11-- 
l*t. 2d. ?J. .«J .»th M,v. IVtaohnKnts I'f 
1st and ;J r >. Rf^.-.;»rs. M.v Hon:? 
Gauds. 1st Ma l^^.t .\rtil.. Battery 

* Ni' Itvord :o 



F 2d U. S. Artil. Confed., 1st, Sd, 4th, 
iSth Mo. State Guard, Graves' Infantry, 
Bledsoe's Battery, Cawthom's Brigade, 
Kelly's Infantry, Brown's Cavalry, Bur- 
bridge's Infantry, 1st Cavalry, Hughes', 
Thornton's, Wingo'a, Foster's Infantry, 
Rives', Campbell's Cavalry, 3d, 4th, .5th 
Ark., Ist Cavalry, Woodruff's, Reid's 
Battery, lat, 2d Mounted Riflemen, 
South Kansas- Texas Mounted Regiment, 
3d La. Losses: Union 223 killed, 721 
wounded, 291 missing. Confed. 365 
killed, 800 wounded, SO missing. Union 
Brig.-Gen. Nathaniel Lyon killed. 
— Potosi, Mo. Union, Mo. Home 

Guards. Losses: Union I killed. Con- 
fed. 2 killed, 3 wounded. 
Brunswick, Slo. Union, 5th Mo. Re- 
serves. Lasses: Union 1 killed, 7 
wounded. 

Charlesbm or Bird's Point, Mo. 
Losses: L'nioii I killed, 6 wounded. 
Confed. 40 kUlcd. 

Hawk's Nest, W. Va. Losses: Union 3 
wotmded. Confed. 1 killed, 3 wounded. 
Cross Lanes or Summerville, W. Va. 
Losses: Union 5 killed, 40 wounded, 
200 captured. 

Ball's Cross Roads, Va. Losses: Union 
1 killed, 2 woonded. 

>.— Fort Hatteras, S. C. t'lttoii. 9th, 
20th, and 89th N. Y. and Naval force. 
Confed. North Carolina troops under 
CoL W. F. Martin. Lottses: Umion 1 
killed. 2 wounded. Confed, 5 killed, 51 
wounded, T15 prisoners. 
'Mmuoo's Hill, Va. Lcwses: CTmiob 2 
killed. S woonded. 

BenDett's Mills. Mo. I.a«ses: Vniom I 

kiUed. 8 woanded. 

Dallas. Mo, Locaes: Vmiom a IdDed. 

—Dry Wood or Ft Scott, Mo. Isaacs: 

Union 4 killed. 9 ■ mind e d . 

Camifes Fettr, W. Va. fami. gih, 

10th. 12th. l$th. 28tfa. and 47tli (Miio, 

Conffd.. Gen. J. B. Fiord's conunand. 

Losses: ('aiaa 17 UQed. 141 wo um led- 

Confrd. (•>, 

LewinsriUe. Va. Uniam. Iptli Ind„ 5d 

Vt.. :9th N. Y.. 1st U. S- Ckaanus. 

GriSn'f Battery. detachaoeBt of CaT- 

airy. Con^tJ.. IfXh Vs., Bniw I'l Batr 
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THE L.\ST LKITEK 



COLONEL El-mUIM KLMKH ELLtiWOKTU 



One cif Ibc Firnl to Fall. The shooting of this yoiinic gwlriiit tinifduadly ithookixl nntl slinrd llii- Pi^icnils iit Ihr iip«minB ul the 
war. roltjiiFl ElUworth hod orgnnjicd a Zoiinvc rretmr-nt in CfatrnKD. and in April. IHSl. he orgnniicd nnuthrr fnim tbc Fire Dr- 
partmcnl in Nvw VorkCily. Culond ElUwurlh. on Muj-**- ISOl. MhUFirpZi>uftV'fiito ,Mc«»m!ri«, VirpniM, ■K.-iwl thrcity.nnri with 
Iiin iJH-n hnnrit |)iitl«l down a Suulhprn flog lliNiling ovrr Ihi- Munhall IIdiiuf. Ucruoniling (Ke atnirs with thc^ flng in bis huoit. he 
criiil. " IV-h'iliI iiiv lr<i|ihy!" "IMiuM mine!" i-nnic thi- n-|ily fniiii the |>ni|krtrli)r of the buli'l. Jiiinr-i T. Javkvin. ».t lir ■■mptini 
B (hotgiin into Klln« nrtli's liraul. Ja<'kton mu itnrmilinlcly >hul drji<l by frivfitc tlron-npU. 




MAIt:^ILUX UULSE, ALKXANUHLV VIRU1NL\, ItMl 
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tcry, dctiic-linipnta of Cavnlry. Losses: 
Union I) killed, 8 wounded. 

12 and 13.— Chent .Moimtnin, W. Vn. Union, 
I»li, litl), IStli, nnd ITth Ind., .-id, 6tli, 
2itli, nnd 25th Ohio, 2d W. Vn. Confed.. 
Va. Vols, coinmnndcd by CJpn. W. \V. 
I.oring. I^)ss(-n: Union *) killed, 12 
wounded, GO missing. Confrd. (*). 

IX to M.— Lexington, Mo. Union, S3d 111., 
8th, S.5tli, »nd 27tli Mo., l.sth nnd llth 
Mo. Itonic Ounrds, Drrry's nnd Vnu 
Home's Mo. Cnv., ist 111. Cnv, Confed.. 
Pnrsons' nnd Rains' Divisions, I)lediio<-'s. 
Chureliill's, Guibor's, Kelh-'s. Kneisley's 
nnd Clark's batteries. losses: ['nion 4S 
killed, 1U8 wounded, l,(i21' missing 
nnd enpturcd. Confed. 35 killed, 7S 
woonded. 

13. — Booncvillc, Mo. Union, Mo. Home 
Gunrds. Confrd., Gen, Priee's Mo. 
Sta^e Gunrd. Ixisses: Union I killed, 
■\ wounded. Confrd. 12 killed, .10 
wounded. 

U, — Confedernte Privnteer Judali destroyed 
near Pensncola, Kin., by the L'. S. l-'lng- 
ahip Colorado. I..osses : Union $ killed, 
15 woiuided. 

1*.— Pritehnrd's Mills, Md., or Dnrnestown, 
Md. Union, detnehmenis 1.1th Mnsa.. 
28tli Pn., !»th N. Y. B.ittery. Confrd.* 
Los.ses: Union 1 killed, .'( wounded. 
Confrd. (estimate) IH killi-d.'J.I wounded. 

17.— Morristown, Mo. Union, .Ith. (ith, flth 
Kan. Cnv., 1st Kan, Buttery. Confed.* 
Losses: Union 2 killed, () woundi-d. 
Confrd. 7 killed. 

—Blue Mills, Mo. ['nion, ,'id In. Con- 
fed., Mo. Stnte Gunrd. Jjjsses: Union 
II killed, 39 wounded. Confed. 12 
killed, 63 wounded. 

1».— Bnrboursville, Kv, Union, Kv. Home 
Guards. Confed., Gen. F. K.'Zollieof- 
fcr's brigade. Losses; Union I killed, 
1 wounded. Confed. 3 killed, S 
wounded. 

23, — Horaney or Hanging Rock, W. Va. 
Union, ith and 8th Ohio. Confrd., 77th 
nnd 1 1 ith Vn,, 1 battery Art. losses : 
{'nion 3 killed, 50 wounded. Confed. 
Sr> killed. 

tS.— K.inawlin Gap. W. Va. t'niow, 1st Ky., 
3iH\ Ohio. Confrd.* Losses: Union i 
killed, 9 wounded. Confed. -20 killed, 
ofl wounded. 

• No T,r 



a and Z7.— AlnmosK, near Ft Craig, N. Mez. 
6'nian, C'apt. .Mink's Cavalry. Confed., 
Capt. Coopwood's Tex. Scouts. Loua: 
t'nton.* Confed. 2 killed, 8 wounded. 

OCTOBEB, IMl. 

3.— Greenbrier, \V. Va. I'ni'oa, 24th, 25th, 
and 32d Ohio, 7th, flth, ISth, 14th, 15th, 
and 17th Ind., Battery G, 4th U. S. 
Artil., Battcrr A 1st .Mich. Artil. Coii- 
fed., Va. Vols, of Gen. W. W. Loring*! 
command. Losses; Union 8 killed, SS 
wounded. Confed. 100 killed, 75 
wounded, 
•.— Snntn Rosa, Fla. Union, 6th N. Y., Ca 
A Ist r. S. Artil., Co. H ad V. S. Artil., 
<o.'s C nnd E 3d U. S. Inft. ComfoL. 
!tth and Ktth .Miss., Ist Ala., Irt Fla. mad 
5lli (ia. Losses: ['nion 14 killed, S9 
wounded. Confrd. 1 7 killed, 30 
wounded. .10 captured. 

13. — Wet Glnse, or Monday's Hollow, Ha. 
Union. 1.1th 111., Ist Mo. BatUlioD, Fre- 
mont Bnttnlion, Mo. Cav. Confed.* 
Losses: Confed. 67 killed (estimate). 

!*• — C'nderwood's Farm (IS miles fron 
Bird's Point), Mo. Union, 1st IlL 
Cav. Confed., Ist Miss. Cav. Losses: 
Union 2 killed, 5 wounded. Confed. 1 
killed. 2 wounded. 

W — Big River Bridge, near Potosi, Ma 
['nion, 40 men of the 38th 111. Confed.. 
2d, ,1d Miss. Cav. Losses: VnioH 1 
killed, 6 wounded, 33 captured. Coa- 
frd. a killed, 4 wounded. 

If — Bolivar Heights, Vn. Union, detach- 
ments of 28th Pa., Sd Wis. and 6th 
-Mo. Caralry. Confed., detachments 
commanded by Col. Turner Ashby. 
Losses: Union 4 killed, 7 wounded. 

I? to 31 — Frederidttown and Ironton. Mo. 
['nion. 21st, SSd, and S8th IlL, 8tli Wis.. 
1st Ind. Cav., Co. A lat Mo. Li^l 
Artil. Confed., Mo. State Guard. 
Ixisses: Union 7 killed, 41 wounded. 
Confed. 200 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing (estimate). 

31.— Ball's Bluff, also called Edwnrds Fer- 
ry, Harrison's Landing, I^eeshurg. Va. 
['nion. 15th, SOth Mass., 40th X Y Tlrt 
Pa., Battery I, Ist U. S., B, R. I. Aitil 
Confed.. 13th, 17th, 18th Miss., 8th Va.. 
;t eo.'s Va. Cavalry. Losses: Vnioi 
19 killed, 158 woanded.aDd 7l4niisMB{. 

(ird found. *.'.-., w (( o e\ 




A WKSTEKN LEADER— MAJOItGKNKItVI. FRANK l\ BLAIR. JR.. AND STAFF 

One i'f the most mteresling cliara^^tcrs in .MLtaotiri nt the outbreak of Ihe war was Frank P. Blair. Jr.. of St. 

Louis, a MciiihtT of (^ngnvM, Hlirn Governor Jackson refused to obey President Lincoln's proolaiiitttioii 

and rail out Ironps, Mr. Blair Innnodinlely mine*! u repmenl of threc-montlis men (the Vint Mi-tsoiiri Infnn- 

tr)') whieh I.iler became the First MiNsoiiri Li^ht Artillery. The Firtt Mi.Hsouri, under Colonel Blair, assisted 

fc, C aptttiii Lyon, U. S. A., in tlie mptun- of Oimp Jackson, May 10, ISfit. UNTien, throufih Bliiir'^ influence, 

B^,yon was made brijiadier- genera I and pliiceil in romninnil of Ihe F<hUthI forces in Mifisouri, Governor 

I Jackson and Gcnend Sterling Price nt onoe ordered the mititia to prepare itself for senlee on the Southern 

[ side, knowinK that Lyon and BInir would (jniekly attack them. The First Missonri re(t«ni<Mit ncenm|uinied 

General Lyon when ho went to Bonneville and fii-t|KTsed o\'er » Ihou.sand volunteers who had gathered 

Uicrc to cnliitt under the Confederacy. June 17th. This affair at Bt)onc\-ilIc practically made it impossible 

MUiKHiri to aerede from the I'nion. Colonel Bhiir was promoted to brigudi^r-gcnernl in August, 1864, 

VfOA made major-general the following Novemlwr. 

Iii* ptii>tci^*ph wns tnkcn wlira d-iuTitl Dlnir wiut at tlir brnil of tile Si^vmlivnth Army Cnrpt in INI1I-&'!. Tha oon^MMtion ol 
nS (t&i .-uiiitiunc«l Novimibcrft. 1804. from Smyrnii Camp Ground. Uror^u. In iIip pitlure (lie fieueral ii nentTd In tlir nmu^bair; 
rigbl li A«tiiiluil lMp(«toir-G<apnil A. Iliclfeiilnopn'; ou 1>u Irfl Auiftnnt Adjiitnat-Gmrral C. Cndli-, Jr. Stimdititf an tbr«e 
Jo^p^unp: fram tight to left, Logan Toimpldiu^ milinui llralry, and G. R. Stcete.) 



Enijmjrmrnts of ti|p Cdtml liar 



f'.iiif../. .i:< kill.'il. ii;> HiHji>iI<'<l, iiik) 1 
iiiN*lii)[, fhiiin Ai'tiiiK I)riK'-('<'N. K. 1). 
Il^ik.r killicl, 

M. «isl lil.,rl,v. Kv, liiiim. Uil Ohio, 
Kiiiiklr'o lltittcrr, l.niiKliI'"'" Cnviilry. 
I'<i»ti-il., ('ri|it. Mnv'M I'liiiiiiiniKl. l^mMfH: 
t Nt»H '.' nnuiiili'il. Ciinffil. Ml killcrl, 
.^ Mtillllilril 

W> S|irnintii'1i), Mn, " /.numiyi'n (')inr({i-," 
I'tii'n. Iri'iiiiinr!! Hoilv (iiiiinl niiil 
Whilr'i I'r.iirif Srimln. CoHfril.* 
I <iyv k . I 111,1)1 I H killi'ii, :i7 wiiiindi'il. 

r.'HrVi/. llXi klllrfl l<-!ittlli:iti')' 

n. lt,>iiMi.> ..r Mill (rr,k MilK, \V. An. 

t N lt)> :iii<l Mtli OUiii. Till \V. Vii.. 

\|il \ iiliititrt'r%, ■,'i) lii'nl. nf I'dIoiiiiii- 
lloiiH' iiii.'irils :iiiil ltillf:p:i>Iil O''!-) Cnv. 

(',iH'>,i. \ n. \iils, (■■iintii.inilci) liy dni. 
.1 H I'lxul. lo'iM-H; ('nti>n '.> ' kllli'il. 
I.^ w.<.ni.lV.l. Cmfrtl. W killiil. I.l 
n>>iiiiili'il, .'>it r.i]ituri'il. 

S.iriloij.1. Ky. Vninn, }Hli 111. ('(»«- 

'..t. ('.ijit, \\ itrii\"« (';n;ilTy. l.ossfs; 
I M.>>> I w>iiltiitril. t'tinft-J. K killril. 17 
« oiniili 1 1 



\0\KMttKR. tSCt. 

1l.tir.>iil. M.« (bi."!. ■••■.M, \':iIi. SOth, 
i>i,l >U( III. :ni l.>. ItnlUry II 1st III. 
\lhl , ■,' ,i>lii|'^iiiu» l.'-tli III. l':n. ("iiii 

... , i.^iti Vik . iiih 1 .1 . •:.!. i-;iii. i.-ftli. 

l.Mli, ■.1*1. ■.•■.M. 1>ltli ^S.m.^^'> IVim, 
\\ ■»1«.»» *, St. w ivt \ I ;i .Vrt ., Suiilli's 
\| i»\ It lit. It. 1 1 ii>iillt>ii's MfjH" H.il 
t.n l,«%'.x ; . ,•» .hi kill.,1. IT.-i 

«oiiii.l.»i, '.'■«> nswuii; >','n',\i. ".'til 
ki!!.\l «■■" n.'itii.l.sl. -.'"S iii!"iHt;. 

\> iS. •t.'ii H-tiU'v. v. \ I S I'riiiit.- 
.\ . ,■, ^■.!ln.^^ t!i,- .v.... 1 .:, \: 1 .>«.* 
; I .-• ; k-1'...). s w ■.i!ii.i.-.l »",-•.'.■.) s 

l\-!t l!,-x il S » ^ ii'tur-.- .'1 Vort 
I*. ■ ..■.\ s '■■'i *"'i ' ■*'■' H *'l„ 1 ,v .v.;!'.M 
,v.i. ~ : . ■.-. Oi; r.v.-! * ^.^!. ;- 

l.^i.v 1- .i * '.-1 li .>!, • ."! '■.-.! t.'riv * 

-, ■.;. ■ »--■■ r.- .•- x\ >-.^'v . . . 
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iHuin] of Britisli stenmer Trent, by C S. 
uti-nuif r San Jacinto, 
9.~ Fiki'town or Ivy Mountain, Kj. Unio», 
3:td Oliio And Col. Metcnlf's Kj. Voli. 
Conffd., Cul. J. S. Williams' command. 
I.oHSci: i'nion 6 killed, S4 woaniled. 
Confed. 18 killed, i5 wounded, 2O0 cap- 
turrd. 

10. -(iuynndottc. W. Vn. Vniom, 9th Va. 
Vols, i'onfrd., Jrnkins' Cnv, L.c)sscs: 
I'aion 7 killed, 20 wounded. Confed. S 
killi'd, 10 wounded. 

It.— Oci'iKiunn River nnd Pohick Church, Va. 
rnion. 2d, 3d, 3th Mich., 37th N. Y., 
Ith Mc, '> COS. 1st N. Y. Cav., Ran- 
dolfili's and Tliomp.tfin's B.-itteries L'. S. 
.Art. Conffd., outposts of Gen. Benure- 
ft-ird's eunim.iiid. I.osses : Union S 
killed, 1 wounded. 

13.— Ft. I'iekens, Pensncola, Fla. I'nioii, 
Cm. <■ and Y. 3d U. S. Inft., Cos. G and 
I (ith N. v.. Ilntteries A. F, and L 1st C. 
S. .\rlil.. nnd ('. H. and K -iA L'. S. Artil. 
t'onffd., (ion. Braxton STagg's comtnand 
in Flirt MeRre and numerous shore bat- 
tiriis, l.oKSix: I'ntoii 5 killed, 7 
wDuiidcd. Confed, 5 killed, 93 ivounded. 

W.— Dr.iiiiesiilU'. Vn. I'nion, 1st Pa. Cav. 
Con f I'd.. Stuart's Va. Cav, Losses: 
I'nion 1 wounded. Confed, 2 killed, 4 

i-:ljilurfd. 

DECEMBEB, IMl. 

3.- SiWir. Mo. I'miou. 1st Battalion Mo. 
CI*. ('liwV.),. Freeman's and Tamer's 
»s». ! .ISMS: t'nion .■* killed. 9 wounded. 
)'.>i'>.j. m killed. SO vounded. 

<. .Kiviii.l.ilf. Vv Inion. 45th X. Y. Con- 
■f\i.. V.-. Civ. Looses: t'nion 1 killed, 
'■ » !■.■:; i^-.r.i:. Cf^^'fd. S killed. 3 missing- 
IX, Cw.-s'- .W'.t i*tfnj at Buff.iJo Mountain. 
W V'. r'.:.^« "^th »nd l.^th Ind.. ^ath 
.•-:>.: >•: O: ■-. -:i W. V.^, Confrd.. l-2th 
«.;.». •:.':":. .*:*! .*.nd .".-fd Vs.. L«-"s and 
\:.";r> Ar;. l.--«.e*: Vnion 20 killed. 
: - ■■...r.^ic r.-^n-Vrf, so killed, PS 

It. :^ i> .;: - >:■.:■.■.-, s.".*.i-^ railed Mmnfords- 

- X\ .^.-i.ss.ir.i-.'.if . Kt. Vnion. SCJ 

■ ' ■" !■'.■•- TiTrr's Texas 

i"---^-^ - — :^ Tt-T^ : Lil'-ed. iJ 

- ■■■-■'■ - • '^ *..■";.£..--. woonded. 

■"■ ■■ — . ■..; S.-.-.-wae; M.>-jiid. u-r 

"■■ " '■ ,"i>.T.. j-th la., ?•-- 






HRST FOOTHOLD ON TIIK SOlTlfRRN COAST.-TIIK HKriETll PKNXSVLVANIA 

Althouith the K.AOO Irixipi iiiiiUr RriitH'tirr-GrnrralThcimika W. Shimtfln tuok riti piirt in tlu' IxniilNinlnii-nt of the fort* at PoKR«ywI 
in Novcinbrr, ISfll. Ihdr work wns cut out for them trhpn the nbandonn) work* hail lo Sr occupicl nnJ THidtfr«l aiJiK|UBto for tlie 
dffrnw o( (lir Fvileral nnMil Im*^ hvrr ntoblUhi'il iipon the SoiiIKtii com). Partirulnrly aotivp in thivw oprrittiaiiii vnt the brigudo 
of Gpncnil Strvi^ns. ^Vc tw hiiu with his ttaT Bt hi* hvadquarttrn, ao ulil Coloninl nunaion nmr Ilillon l[<:&d. The tHftirlh Pciuuyl- 
vtuiia in ^Iprpna Brimt'le Ton iU Snt burcb in thr ntmpniening nnd Rghtine which tollownl upon Ihr conqiint of Pnrt Royal. 
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GENERAL ISAAC I STE^'ENS AND STAFF 



lEngagrmrntB nf tl\t (Etml Wnr 



Mo., 23d Ind., 1st la. Cav., Detach. 4tb 
U. S. Cav., 1st Mo. Cav., 2 Batteries of 
1st Mo. I.t Artil. Confed., Rains' Dm- 
sion. Losses : Union 2 killed, 8 wounded. 
Confed. 1,300 captured. 

M.— Drainesville, Va. Union, 1st Rifles, 6th, 
9th, lOth nnd 12th Infty., 1st Artil., 1st 
Cav. Pn. Reserves. Confed., 1st Ky., 
10th Ala., 6th S. C, 11th Va., Cult's 
Art. Losses: Union 7 killed, 6l wound- 
ed. Confed. 43 killed, 143 wounded. 

28.— Sacramento, Ky. Union, 3d Ky. Cav. 
Confed., Forrest's Tenn. Cav. Losses : 
Union 8 killed, 8 captured. Confed. 2 
killed, 3 wounded. 

— Mt, Zion and Hallsville, Mo. Union, 
Birge's Sharpshooters, 3d Mo. Cav. 
Confed.* Losses: Union 5 killed, 63 
wounded. Confed. 25 killed, 1 50 
wonnde4. 



JANITART, 18««. 

4.— Bath, Va. Union. 39th 111. Confed., 
Col. Loring's command. Losses: Union 
S killed, 3 wounded, 8 captured. Confed. 
4 wounded. 
7.— Hanging Rock Pass, Va. Union, parts 
of the 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th Ohio, 14th Ind., 
detachments of cavalry. Baker's and 
Daum's batteries, Confed., Col. Mon- 
roe's Va, Vols. Losses: Confed. 13 
killed. 
8.— Charleston, Mo. Union, lOtli la., 20th 
111., detachment Tenn. Cav. Confed.* 
Losses: Union 8 killed, 1 6 wounded. 

14.— Sliddle Creek, near Paintsville, Ky. 
Union, 14th, 22d Ky., 2d Va. Cav., 1st 
Ky. Cav., Squadron Ohio Cav. Confed., 
5th Ky., 29th, 54th Va., Ky. Mounted 
Rifles, 2 cos. dismounted Cav. Losses: 
Union 2 killed, 23 wounded. Confed. 
11 killed, 13 wounded. 

If snd M.— Mill Springs, Ky., also called 
Logan's Cross Roads, Fishing Creek, 
Somerset nnd Beech Grove. Union, 9th 
Ohio, 2d Minn., 4th Ky., 10th Ind., 1st 
Ky. Cav. Confed., 17th, 19th, 20th, 
23th, 28th, 29th Tenn., 1 6th Ala., 15th 
Miss., Saunder's Cavalry, Bledsoe's Bat- 
tery. Losses : Union 38 killed, 1 94 
wounded. Confed. 190 killed, 160 
wounded. Confed. Gen, F. K. ZoUi- 
coSer killed. 



FEBBUABT, 1862. 

6. — Fort Henry, Tenn. Union, Gunboats 
Esiex, Carondelet, St. Loui», Cincinnati, 
Conetloga, Tyler, and Lexington. Con- 
fed., 10th, 48th, 51st Tenn., 13th Ark., 
4th Miss., 27th AJa., B. 1st Tenn. Art. 
Culbertson's and Crain's Art., Milner's 
and Milton's Cavalry. Losses : Union 
40 wounded. Confed. 5 killed, 11 
wounded. 
8.— Roanoke Island, N. C. Union. 21st, 
23d, 24th, 23th and 27th Mass., 10th 
Conn., 9th, 51st, and 5Sd N. Y., 9th N. 
J., 51st Pa., 4th and 5th R. I., U. S. 
Gunboats Southfield, Delaware, Start and 
Slripet, Louisiana, Iletzel, Commodore 
Perry, Underwriter, Valley City, Com- 
modore Barney, Hunchback, Cere*, 
Putnam, Morie, Loektvoad, Seymour, 
Granite, Brinker, Whitehead, Skateteen, 
Pickett, Pioneer, Hutiar, Videtle, Ckas- 
*eur. Confed., 2d, 7th, 8th, 17th, 19lh, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 31st, 33d, S5th, 37th, 
46th, 59U1 N. C, Brcm's, Latham's, 
Whitehurst's N. C. Art., Gunboats Sea- 
bird, Curleie, Ellit, Beaufort, Baleigh, 
Fanny, Forreit. Losses ; Union 35 
killed, 200 wounded. Confed. 16 killed, 
39 wounded, 2,32? taken prisoners. 

I».— Elizabeth City, or Cobb's Point, N. C. 
Union, Gunboats Delaware, Underwriter, 
Louisiana, Seymour, Iletzel, Shaweeen, 
Valley City, Putnam, Commodore Perry, 
Cere*, Morse, Whitehead, and Brinker. 
Confed., " Mosquito fleet " commanded 
by Commodore W. F. Lynch, and com- 
prising the vessels engaged at Roanoke 
Island on the 6th, except the Curlem. 
Losses: Union S killed. 

13.— Bloomery Gap, Va. Union, Gen. Lan- 
der's Brigade. Confed., 81st, 67th, 
89th Va. Losses: Union 11 killed, 5 
wounded, Confed. 13 killed, 65 miss- 
ing. 

14-19.— Fort Donelson, or Dover, Tenn. 
Union, Gunboats Carondelet, Pittthurgh, 
Louitville, Si. Louis, Tyler, and Canes- 
toga, I7th and 25th Ky., 11th, 35th, 
SIst, and 44th Ind., Sd, 7th, 12th and 
14th Iowa, 1st Neb., 38th and 76th Ohio, 
8th and 13th Mo., 8th Wis., 8th,9th, 1 1th. 
12th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
31st, 41st, 45th, 46th, 48th, 49th, 57th, 
and 58th 111., Batteries B and D 1st 111. 



* No record found. 
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THE 10-INCH COLUMBIAU AT TORT WALKKR, HILTON HEAD, SOUTH CAROLINA 



Tlip Captiin." of the Confwlcnitf furl* iil I'orl ItiiyHl. Siiiilh t'un>- 

lino. On the KOUi at (lcU>bcf. IBKl. th<'rr aiiilfd ffurn llninplcin 

RiiHil» Ihe ni'v-t (orrnldiibli- wiiinilran rviT Rlhil nut in Ainrrii-nn 

wntfrrs — mcrn-iif-WBr commnnrli'il \>y Kluti-Ofliei-r Soniiirl 1'. I>ii- 

Priiil ill tin- H'nlmah, ami nrmy Inini-iBjrl* with s Umv ril Iwi'lvc 

Ihoiunnd nicn iimipr (•pnrnil Thcinuui W. Sliermnii. tMiiini! for 

Port Ri>yal Hnrbor, twenty 

milpii north of tliu uioiitli iit 

tlio Snv&niuih Kivcr. Un No- 

vi-iiiIht Int. (.If Iliittrrw, 11 

uvpn- gale wan FncoirQttn.il and 

loT a titiif till- (l<Tl wad iniicli 

iH-iillrnil, but by Uur 4tli it 

wiut aHnin iiniUil nt tlii' lur 

outsitlF I'ort Riiynl Mnrlwir over 

wliii'h llic n'libafli U-c! till- wn.v. 

I'lip liiirbor fortifionlioni vlitcb 

hitd bcm Mvcircl t^ the 

ConWr-mlcS vere no .iniill 
»IInir>, Flirt WiilkiT un lliltnu 
Htnil Iiliind wiui two inilM anfl 
• hult ucniss the cntrnncc frtmi 
Fort Bo«iiregM<I. Eachliodal tEHKV A>.|H'-- I UL i.«_",>3A\S. ilJHT H'AAL 




k'asi twenty gunn uf iliffrrcnt ciilibcr. On Novi-in)«r "th the 
Pwlrml lli*l nttuckfil in diw ncliim. The miii on tiliiin" wt-rc 
tiuiiTrly hIiIi' to ri'ply tii Ili<- trrrifir bnui'lsiitcs uf tin.' inniii 
iHxly (J llie big 6trt na it po'snl lutrk and furtb thmnch 
the hnrbor I'tilninii'. whili- nthrr vfufIi uulndc rnliluiird 
the forts. At the third raund of lhi> nhiixi thi' Conttil- 

cnitrs cuuhl be mi'u lenvinE 
Fort WnUer and iK-fon- half- 
paal two in Ibe uflmiudn Colli- 
mandi-r RihIkits hail plonliil the 
Fiilrnil Ikiif un the r]iiii|Nirls. 
Itrfrin- miiiM-l Fort Bimimiinnl 
vua bkrwlsr dt-niTtcd, TIlU 
rii-lnry plnml in {joiiM'Mion ol 
tiie North one of llie finest 
lintlrar* ol tlir Sdiitlu'ni i-nnnl. 
In Lhc lower [lictUTi! nc nee Ibe 

tmy met Uu- Cdoiww Rlvi<r. 
niiir Pcirl Roynl. ihowinc on 
Ibe oppo^il*' shon; thi> Mir of 
tlie Cntifi-dcmlc batteries HUed 
and di-iiiiiliilKHl by Girnerwl I. I. 
St4-v<;u>, J«Duar7 1, IMt. 



Ettgagem^tttB af tljr Oltml Ifar 



Art., D and E 2d 111. Artil., four cos. 
111. Cav., Birge's Sharpshooters and six 
gunboats. Confed.. «d, 8th Ky., 1st, Sd, 
4th, 20th, 26th Miss., 27lh Ala., 3d, 
1 0th, 18th, 26th, 30th, 42d, 48th, 49th, 
iiOth, 53d Tenn., 7th Tex., J5th Ark., 
36th, 50th, 51st, 56th Va., Forrest's Cav- 
alry, 9th Tenn. Battalion Colm's Bat- 
talion. Losses: Union 500 killed, 2,108 
wounded, 224 missing. Confed. 231 
killed, 1,534 wounded, 13,829 prisoners 
(estimated). Union Maj.-Gen. John A. 
Logan wounded. 

IJ. — Sugar Creek, or Pea Ridge, Ark. Union, 
1st, 6th Mo., 3d 111. Cav. Confed., Bow- 
en's Mo. Battalion. Losses: l7nion 13 
killed, 15 wounded. 

21.— Ft. Craig, or Valverde, N. Mex. Union, 
1st N. Men. Cav., 2d Col. Cav., Detach- 
ments of 1st, 2d, and 5th N. Mex., and 
of 5th, 7th, and 10th U. S. Inft., Hill's 
and McRae's Batteries. Confed., 2d, 
*th, 5th, 7lh Tex. Cavalry, TeeFs Art. 
Losses: Union 62 killed, 140 wounded. 
Confed. 36 killed, 150 wounded. 

M.— Kcelsville, Mo. Union, 6th Mo. Cav. 
Confed., Ross' Texas Rangers. Losses: 
Union 2 killed, 1 wounded. Confed. S 
killed, ] missing. 



MARCH, 18«t. 

l.^Pittsbnrg Landing, Tenn. Union, 32d 
111. and U, S. Gunboats Lexington and 
T^Ut. Confed., Gen, Daniel Buggies' 
command. I.osses '. Union 5 killed, 5 
wounded. Confed. 20 killed, 200 
wounded. 

8, 1, uitf 8.— Pea Ridge, Ark., including 
engagements at Bentonville, Leetown, 
and Elkhom Tavern. Union, 25th, SSth, 
36th, 37th, 44th, and 59th 111., 2d, 3d, 
12th, 15th, 17th, 24th, and Phelps' Mo., 
8th, 18th, and 22d Ind., 4th and gth Iowa, 
3d Iowa Cav., 8d and 15th III. Cav., 1st, 
4th, 5th, and 6th Mo. Cav., Batteries B 
and F 2d Mo. Light Artil., 2d Ohio Bat- 
tery, 1st Ind. Battery, Battery A 2d III. 
Artil. Confed., 1st, 2d Mo. State Guard, 
Greene's Brigade, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th Mo., 4th, 14th, l6th, I7th, 19th, 21st, 
22d Ark., 1st, 2d Ark. Mounted Rifles, 
3d La., 3 Indian regiments. Wade's, Gui- 
bor's, Bledsoe's, Teel's, Clark's, MacDon- 
ald's. Hart's, Provence's, Gaines' and 
Good's batteries, 1st Mo. Cavalry, Shel- 



by's Cavalry, 3d, 4th, 6th, 11th Tex. 
Cavalry. Losses: Union 203 killed, 972 
wounded, 174 missing. Confed. 800 to 
1,000 killed and wounded, 200 to 300 
missing and captured (estimated). 
Union Brig. -Gen. Asboth and Actg. 
Brig. -Gen. Carr wounded. Confed. 
firig.'Gen. B. McCuUoch and Actg. 
Brig. -Gen. James Melntosh killed. 
8.— Near Nashville, Tenn. Union, 4th Ohio 
Cav. Confed., Morgan's Ky. Cav. 
Losses : Union 1 killed, 2 wounded. 
Confed. 4 killed, 2 wounded. 
— Hampton Roads, Va. Union, 20th 
Ind., 7th and 1 1th N. Y., Gunboats 
Minnesota, Congretf, Zouave, and Cum- 
berland. Confed., Ram Virginia {Merri- 
mac). Lasses ; Union 261 killed, 108 
. wounded. Confed. 7 killed, 17 wounded. 
Confed. Commodore Buchanan, wounded. 
t. — Hampton Roads, Va. First battle be- 
tween iron-clad warships. Union, The 
Monitor. Confed., Rara Virginia. Losses: 
Union Capt. J. L, Worden, wounded. 

U. — Jacksborough, Big Creek Gap, Tenn. 
Union, 2d E. Tenn. Confed., 1st E. 
Tenn. Cav. Losses: Union 2 wounded. 
Confed. 5 killed, 15 wounded, 15 miss- 
ing. 

11.— Paris, Tenn. Union, 1 Battalion 5tb 
la. Cav,, BuUiss' Mo. Art. Confed., 
King's Mounted Rifles. Losses: Union 
5 killed, 3 wounded. Confed. 10 
wounded. 

13-U. — New Madrid, Mo. Bombardment 
and capture by Gen. Jno. Pope's com- 
mand. Union, 10th and 16th 111., S7th, 
39th, 43d, and 63d Ohio, 3d Mich. 
Cav., 1st U. S. Inft, Bissell's Mo. En- 
gineers. Confed., 1st Ala., 40th C. S,, 
46th, 55th Tenn., Heavy Art. Corps. 
Losses: Union 51 wounded, Confed. 
100 wounded. 

«.— Newbeme, N. C. Union, 31st N. Y., 8th, 
10th, and 11th Conn., 2lBt, 23d, 24th, 
25th, and 27th Mass., 9th N. J., 51st 
Pa., 4th and 5th R. i. Confed.. 7th, 
26th, 3Sd, S5th N. C. Losses: Union 
91 killed, 466 wounded. Confed. 64 
killed, 106 wounded, 413 captured. 

16. — Pound Gap, Tenn. Union, Detachs. of 
22d Ky., 40th and 42d Ohio Vols., and 
1st Ohio Cav, Conf ed., ilst y a. Losses: 
Confed. 7 killed. 

18.— Salem, or Spring River, Ark. Union, 
Detachments 6th Mo., Sd la. Cav. 
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Confed.* Lasses: Union 4 killed, 18 
wounded. Confed. 100 killed, wounded, 
and missing (estimated). 

Zt' — Independence or Little Santa Fc, Mo. 
Union, 9d Kan. Cav. Confed., Quan- 
trell'a Irregulars. Losses : Union 1 
killed, a wounded. Confed. 7 killed. 

23. — Winchester or Kenrnstown, Va. Union, 
Ist W. Va., 8Mh and 1 lOtll Pa,, 5th, 7th, 
8th, 29th, 62d, and 67th Ohio, 7th, 1 3th, 
and 14th Ind., 39th III., 1st Ohio Cnv., 
Ist Mich. Cav., 1st W. Va. Artil., 1st 
Ohio Artil., Co. E 4th U. S. Artil. Con- 
fed., 2d, 4th, 5th, 21st, 23d, 27th, 33d, 
37th, 42d Va. 1st Va. (Irish) Battalion, 
Fleasant's, Chew's, Lanier's Va. bat- 
teries, 7th Va. Cavalry. Losses : Union 
103 killed, 440 wounded, 34 missing. 
Confed. 60 killed 342 wounded, 269 
prisoners. 

M. — Humansville, Mo. Union, Battalion Mo. 
Cav, Confed., Col. Frazier's command. 
Losses : Union 1 2 wounded. Confed. 
15 killed, 20 wounded. 

2C 97, uid 28.— Apache Caflon, or Glori- 
etta, near Santa Fe, N. Mex. Union, 
Ist and 2d Colo. Cav. Confed,, 2d, 4th, 
5th, and 7th Tex. Cavalry, Teel's Art. 
Losses: Union 32 killed, 75 wounded, 35 
missing. Confed. 36 killed, 60 wounded, 
93 missing. 

28. — Warrensburg, Mo. Union, 1st la. Cav. 
Confed., Col. Parker's command. Losses: 
Union 1 killed, 2 wounded, Confed. 15 
killed and wounded, 15 missing. 

APRIL, ISttZ. 

S. — Warwick and Yorktown Roads, Va. 
Union, Advance of 4th Corps, Army of 
Potomac, towards Yorktown. Confed. 
Gen. J. B. Magruder's command. 
Losses: Union S killed, 12 wounded. 
Confed. 1 killed, 10 wounded. 

MUmt 4.— Siege of Yorktown, Vo. Union, 
Army of Potomac, Gen. Geo. B. Mc- 
Clellan. Confed., Army commanded by 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnstoi 

8 and T.— Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, 
Tenn, Union, Army of Western Tennes- 
see, commanded by Maj.-Gen. U. S. 
Grant, as follows: 1st Div., Maj.-Gen. 
J. A. McClernand; 2d Div., Maj.-Gen. 
C. F. Smith; 3d Div., Brig. -Gen. Lew 
Wallace; 4th Div., Brig. -Gen. S. A. Hurl- 



burt; 5th Div., Brig.-Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man; 6th Div., Brig.-Gen. B. M. Pren- 
tiss. Army of the Ohio commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. D. C. Buell, as follows: 2d 
Div., Brig.-Gen. A. McD. Cook; +th 
Div., Brig.-Gen. W. Nelson; 5th Div., 
Brig.-Gen. T. L. Crittenden, 21st Brig- 
ade of the 6th Div., Gunboats Tgler and 
Lexington. Confed., Army of the Mis- 
sissippi, commanded by Gen. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, as follows: Ist Corps, 
Maj .-Gen. Leonidas Polk ; 2d Corps, 
Maj.-Gen. Braxton Bragg; 3d Corps, 
Maj .-Gen. Wm. J. Hardee ; Reserve 
Corps, Brig.-Gen. John C. Breckinridge; 
Forrest's, Wharton's and Clanton's Cav- 
alry. Losses: Union 1,754 killed, 8,408 
wounded, 2,885 captured. Confed. 1,728 
killed, 8,012 wounded, 959 captured. 
Union Brig.-Gen. W. T. Sherman and 
W, H. L. Wallace wounded and B. M. 
Prentiss captured. Confed. Gen. A. S. 
Johnston and Brig.-Gen. A. H. Gladden 
killed; Maj.-Gen. W. S. Cheatham and 
Brig.-Gens. C. Clark, B. R. Johnson, 
and J. S. Bowen wounded. 
I and 8 — Island No. 10, Tenn., captured. 
Union, Maj.-Gen. Pope's command and 
the Navy, under Flag-officer Foote. 
Confed., Brigade of Infantry and Bat- 
talion Art, commanded by Gen. J. P. 
McCown, 7 gunboats, under Flag-officer 
Hollins. Losses: Union 17 killed, 34 
wounded, 3 missing. Confed. 30 kilted 
and wounded. Captured, 2,000 to 5,000 
(Union and Confed. estimates). 

10 and II.— Ft. Pulaski, Ga., Siege and cap- 
ture. Union, 6th and 7th Conn., 8d R. 
L,'46th and 48th N. Y., 8th Maine, 15th 
U. S. Inft., Crew of U. S. S. Waba»k. 
Confed., 5 companies heavy art., com- 
manded by Col. C. H. Olmstead. Losses: 
Union 1 killed. Confed. 4 wounded, 360 
prisoners. 

It- — Montevnllo, Mo. Union, 2 cos. 1st 
Iowa Cav. Confed.' Losses : Union 2 
killed, 4 wounded. Confed. 22 captured. 

M.— Whiteroarali or Wilmington Island, Ga, 
Union, 8th Mich., Battery of R. I. Light 
Artil. Confed., 13th Ga. Losses: Union 
10 killed, 35 wounded. Confed. 4 killed, 
15 wounded. 

— Lee's Mills, Va. Union, 3d,- 4th, and 
6th Vt,, 3d N. Y. Battery and Battery of 
5th U. S. Artil. Confed.. Gen. J. B. Ma- 



* No record found. 
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gruder's division, Yorktown gBrrison. 
Losses: Union 35 killed, 129 wounded. 
Confed. 80 killed, 75 wounded, 50 cap- 
tured, 
IJ to It.— Falmouth and Fredericksburg, Va. 
Union, Gen. McDowell's Army, Con- 
fed., Gen. Field's Brigade, Losses: 
Union 7 killed, 16 wounded. Confed. 

5 killed, 6 captured, 
18 to S8.— Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and 

the capture of New Orleans, La. Union, 
Commodore Farragut's fleet of gun- 
boats, and mortar boats under Command- 
er D.D.Porter, Confed., Gen. Mansfield 
Lovell's army, fleet of gunboats. Losses : 
Union 36 killed, 193 wounded, Confed. 
185 killed, 197 wounded, 400 captured. 
1».— Camden, N. C, also called South Mills. 
Union. 9th and 89th N. Y., 21st Mass., 
31 St Pa., 6th N. H. Confed., 3d Ga., 
McComas' Art., 1 co. Cavalry. Losses: 
Union IS killed, 9S wounded, Confed. 

6 killed, 19 wounded. 
M.— Fort Macon, N. C. Union, U. S. Gun- 
boats Daylight, Slate of Georgia, Chip- 
pewa, the Bark Gemtbok, and Gen. 
Parke's division. Confed., Garrison 
commanded by Col. M. J, White, 
losses : Union 1 killed, 1 1 wounded. 
Confed. 7 killed, 18 wounded, 450 cap- 
tured, 

W. — Neosho, Mo. Union, 1st Mo. Cav. Con- 
fed., Stand Watie's Cherokee Regiment. 
Losses: Union 3 killed, 3 wounded. 
Confed. 3 killed, 5 wounded. 
— In front of Yorktown, Va. Union, 3 
companies 1st Moss. Confed.* Losses: 
Union 4 killed, 12 wounded. Confed. 
14 captured. 

ISt.~ Bridgeport, Ala. Union, 3d Div. Army 
of the Ohio. Confed. Leadbctter's Divi- 
sion. Losses: Confed. 72 killed and 
wounded, 350 captured. 

—to June 10.— Siege of Corinth, Miss. 
Union, Gen, Halleck's Army. Confed., 
Anay commanded by Gen. Beauregard. 

HAT, IMS. 

1.— Camp Creek, W. Va. Union, Co. C, 23d 
Ohio. Confed., Detachment 8th Va. Cav. 
Losses: Union 1 killed, 21 wounded. 
Confed. 1 killed, 13 wounded. 

4. — Evacuation of Yorktown, Va., by Con- 
federate Army under Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston. 



K.- Lebanon, Tenn. Union, 1st, 4th, and 
5th Ky. Cav., Detachment of 7th Pa. 
Confed., Col. J, H. Morgan's Ky. Cav- 
alry. Losses : Union 6 killed, 29 
wounded. Confed. 66 prisoners. 
— Lockridge Mills or Dresden, Ky. 
Union, 5th Iowa Cav. Confed., 6th 
Confederate Cav. Losses : Union 4 
killed, 16 wounded, 71 missing, 
— Williamsburg, Va. Union, Sd and 4th 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. Confed., 
Gen, James Longstreet's, Gen, D. Hill's 
Division of Gen, Joseph E. Johnston's 
array, J. E. B. Stuart's Cavalry Brigade. 
Losses: Union 456 killed, 1,400 wounded, 
372 missing. Confed. 1,000 killed, 
wounded, and captured. 

J'^West Point or Eltham's Landing, Va, 
Union. l6th, 27th, 31st, and 32d N. Y., 
95th and 96th Pa., 5th Maine, 1st Mass. 
ArtO., Battery D 2d U. S. Artil, Con- 
fed., Gen. Wade Hampton's Brigade, 
Gen. J. B. Hood's Texan Brigade. 
Losses: Union 49 killed, 104 wounded, 
41 missing. Confed. 8 killed, 40 wounded- 
— Somerville Heights, Va. Union, 13th 
Ind. Confed. Maj. Wheat's La, Bat- 
talion. Losses: Union 3 killed, 5 
wounded, 21 missing. 

8.— McDowell or Bull Pasture, Va. Union, 
25th, 32d, 75th, and 82d Ohio, Sd W. Va., 
1st W. Va. Cav., 1st Conn. Cav., 1st Ind. 
Battery. Confed., 12th Ga., 10th, 21st, 
23d, SSth, 31st, 37th, 42d, 44th, 48th, 
52d, 58th, Va., Ist Va. (Irish) Battalion. 
Losses: Union 28 killed, 225 wounded, 
3 missing. Confed. 75 killed, 424 
wounded and missing. 

t.— Elk River, Ala. Union. 1st Ky. Cav. 
Confed., Texas Rangers. Losses : 
Cnion 5 killed, 7 wounded. Confed. 
45 missing. 

— Norfolk, Va. Evacuated by the Con- 
federates. 

— Farmington, Miss. Union, Gen. Plum- 
mer's Brigade, Army of the Missis- 
sippi. Confed., Gen. Ruggles' Division. 
Losses; Union 16 killed, 148 wounded, 
192 missing. Confed. 8 killed, 189 
wounded, 110 missing. 
10.— Plum Point, near Fort Pillow, Tenn. 
Gunboat battle. Union, Gunboats Cin- 
cinnati, Carondelet, Benton. Pittsburg, 
St. Louii, and Mound City. Confed., 
eight rams of the River Defense Fleet. 

" No record found. 
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OHIO SOLDIF.IW WHO ttJl GHT t.VDKR fiARFIKl.H FOR KBNTlfKV 



Tlif Forly-fwCDnil Ohio Infontr?" win one uf llur ri'ifiiiiriiU llint lirl(«il I" nclUr llw piulliiin of K<-nTtii'k,v in tlic imiif bt-lwwrti tbc 
SUtrs. A larif Siiithi-m rlcini'iil wnx cuuluiiinl irilltin lis bordcti iilthuii|;li i[ lind nul joinnl tlic ('unfiMlcn>(-y, nnil in onliT In cili- 
taln Kcruita for llirir iiimj'. nnd to ronlml lli.- jcmit •nl) work*, Irml-minn. luid linm .if nulway. llie <'onfiilcnitp «ulliijrilH« nciil 
(impnil flijnit>lirc,t' MiimIiiiII witli u tiniiill lotrr- into eulcm KriitiH'liy in Ni'vciiiIkt. 1881 , Ccnrnil lliirll proinpll)' turiiHi! u hriKiiilc 
ttnin tLc Army al Uic Ohio, put it in iMnnniiiiil of Jnmi-M A, Gnrfli'ltl. (^ilonrl of Ihr Furlj-nttiii'l Olii'i, *ith ortjpr* tn driw (Inipml 
MimliHll fnirn the Slate. This ana miwroplitlic^ by tbr i-naiiKi-nii-nl hI Miildk- Cnfli. Jnniiarj- IV. l»Oi. ThU pliut'igrnph wm 
taken in 1S6( while tlir rceimrnl was ttittionvd al PUijucniinr. Ii^iiuiiina. 



G«'iu-ral Julia Cliarlra Frjiuaiit 
(18I3-I8UO}. Alrraily a fmiioiii 
cxplunr mid H-ii-iitist. the flnl 
pmidnitial canilidatc tA ihr 
Rtpublicnii ptuty (is 1800). 

Fr^in»nl. nl () iittttrok of llii- 

war. hutcard home (rom Ku- 
n>pr tu lake rammund of tlii- 
nrnlj' crmtcd WVtlmi Depart- 
mmt. He wna Imm in Suvnn- 
lull, Oniriiia, Hit FHtiicr wiit a 
Pmu'hmaa and hi> motlii'r » 
VifxiniAn, and hii t^mprni- 
Rirnt wnt chomdpnMil by all 
Ihr imppliiofrit}' at lurh ui 
oncnlir- Vpaa liU nrrind b 
St. Loab he IouqU IhinH* in 
KRst oonfuMsn. 1'lir Mii- 
Muriaiu were dividnl Id (Fnii- 
men! uii] Ihr hiiiiii' ifuarili wi-n- 
uiivillinR Id n^nlial. Tlie U. 
S. Trruurer at St. Loiii* hiul 



% V 



8aoo.noo in hii hondi. Kiid Vrt- 
mont (alli'd iiFnin him fur a 
piirtioii tif it to fiiabic liini to 
rnlint men in the Frdenil cntwe. 
The Trraaiurr refuied, but 
iifHiii Frfiinml'ii tlinwlening la 
iiilir gt<)O.OtN) nilhout lorlhrr 
■vreiniiuy, the funilt wm 
I limed over. ^Vith about four 
thoiiiiitultriJupn.Fr^iiiiml«-iied 
(.'uiru. anil hy t'nrioiiii demou- 
»lr«tiona checkn) tlie amtm- 
nivntlitudenf IheConfrderalM 
ijti Ihr KrntiH'kj and Ti-nlie«- 
«i* iKiritrn. uid of the Siuth- 
rni nympathiaert in Miisouri. 

Ili-fnrr lie was tmillfiTT^I out 
-if the West in NoveinU-r. 1»6I, 
Preinont had raiitnl no amiy of 
li(ty-BK thousand men. and wru 
Hlmiil] advaiK-inK upon an ex- 
pedition ilown the Mitaiasippi. 



GKNP.RAL »*H^:MO.vr (ON THR RIGHT) AND 
UitS. FR^.MONT 



lEnga^rmntta of % Cdftnl Mux 



Losses; Union 4 wounded. Con fed. 8 
killed, 1 wounded. 

— Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., occu- 
pied by Union forces under Grn. \^'ool. 

11. — Confcderntc Rnin I'irginia destroyed in 
Ham])ton Konds by licr conimnnder, to 
prevent capture. 

IS. — fort Dnrling, .lames River, Va. Union, 
Gunl>«)fit.s (liilriia. Port Ito^al, Sauga- 
luek. Monitor, nud Aroostook, Voitfed. 
Garrixon in Fort Dnrling. I.assL-3 : 
Union la killed, \i wounded, Conftd. 
7 killed, 8 wounded. 

— CLnlk Bluffs, ,\Io. Union. Ist Wis. 
C'av, Con fed.. Col. .1 off its' coinm.ind. 
Lasses: Union 2 killi'd, 5 wounded. 
Confetl. II killed, 17 wounded. 

U, IC, and 18.— Princeton, W. Vn. Union, 
Gen. J. I). Cox's Division. Conffd., 
Gen. lliimphrcy .MnrsIinH's commnud. 
I.osses: Union ."iS killed, (i9 wounded, 
27 niissinji;. Confed. 2 killed, H 
wounded. 

II. — In front of Corintli, Miss. Union, Gen. 
M. L. Smith's Brigade. Confer!., Out- 
])Osts of (ien. Bonuregnrd's nrniy. 
I.09ses: Unio7i 10 killed, ^1 wounded. 
Confed. 12 killed. 

19. — Senrcy L.inding, Ark. Union, 17th Mo., 
Hh Mo. Ciiv., 2 COS. 4th In. Cnv. Con- 
fed.* Losses: Union 7.1 killed, S2 
wounded. Confed. l.'iO killed, wounded, 
nnd niis.sing. 

33. — Lcwisburg, Va. Union, 36th, 4Hh Ohio, 
2d W. Vix. Cav. Confed. 22d, l.^th Vn., 
1 battalion 8th Vn. <'av., Tinney's Bat- 
talion. Losses: Union 11 killed, 60 
wounded. Confer!. Kl k i 1 1 e d, 66 
wounded, 100 cnptured. 
— Front Royal, Va. Union, 1st Md., 
Detnchments of 2}H!i Pa., Capt. Mbim-s' 
Pioneers, .-ith N. Y. Cav., and Ist I'a. 
Artil. Confed., Ist Md., Wheat's La. 
Battalion, fitli. 7th, 8th La. Losses: 
Union a^ killed, 122 wounded, 7''0 miss- 
ing. Confed.* 

23 and 24.— Ellirson'H Mill, Median iesville. 
nnd New Bridge, Vn. Union, 33d, 4!)tli, 
77th N. v.. 7th Mc, «h Mich.. Tid- 
hnWs Bnttery. Confed.. 8tli. flth. 10th 
Ga.. part of' 1st nnd 1th Va. Cav., .1th 
La., battery Ln. Art., squadron La. Cav. 
Losses; Union 7 killed, 30 wounded. 
Confed. 27 killed. ,'15 wounded, 13 cap- 
tured. 



M to U.— Retnut of Gen. N. P. Banks* 

command {Uttion) from Strasburg, Va., 
down the Shenandoah Valley, including 
Middlctown and Newtown the Sltli, 
VVinchi:ster the iSib, Charlestown the 
SBth, and Harper's Ferry the 34th to 
SOth. Confed.. Stonewall Jackson's 
command, including the troops engaged 
at Front Royal the 2.3d. Lowes: L'nion 
62 killed, 213 wounded, 174 missing. 
Confed. 68 killed, .329 wounded (in- 
cludes losses at Front Royal the 23d}. 

W.— Hanover C. H., Va. Union. 12th. l.-ith. 
14th, 17th. 23th, nnd 14th N. Y., 62d mid 
83d Pa., I6th .Mich.. 9th nnd 22d Mnss.. 
Sth Mass. Artil., 2d Maine Artil, Bnt- 
tery F 5th U. S. Artil., Ist U. S. 
Sharpshooters. Confed., Gen. L. O'B. 
Branch's \. C. Brigade. losses: L'tiion 
53 killed, 314 wounded. Confed. aoo 
killed and wounded, 730 prisoners. 

St. — Boonevillc, Miss. Union, 2d In., yd 
Mich. Cav. Confed.* I-osses: Confed. 
2.1100 prisoners. 

— Corinth, Miss. Evacuation by Coii- 
federiite army under (ien. Beauregnrd. 
Occupation by Union troops of Cien. 
Hnlli-ck's conininnd. F'nd of .siege begun 
April 29. Losses; (No detailed re])<(rt 
on file.) 

— Front Roynl, Va. ['nion. 1th, 8th 
Ohio, 11th ind., detnchnient 1st R. I. 
Cav. Confed., 8tli La., 12th Ga., Ash- 
hy's Va. Cav. Losses: Union 8 killed, 7 
wounded. Confed. l.lfi cnptured. 

31 and June 1.— Seven Pines and Fair 0;iks. 
Vn. Union, 2d Corps, 3d Corps, and 4th 
Corps, Army of the Potoinne. Confed., 
Army commanded by Gen. Joseph K. 
.lohnston, na follows: Gen. James Long- 
street's Division; Gen. 1>. H. Hills Divi- 
sion; Cien. Benjninin Huger's Division; 
Gen. G. W. Smith's Division. Losses: 
Union 790 killed. .■i,627 woinided. fit? 
missing. Confed. !IHO killed. 4,7 H( 
wounded, HW missing. Union Urig.- 
Gen'ls 0. O. Howard, N.igh'e. nnd Wps- 
sells wounded, Confed. Hrig.-Gen. Hat- 
toii killed. Gen. .1. K. Johnston nnd 
Brig. -Gen. Hodes wounded. Brig. -Gen. 
Pcttigrcw captured. 

JUNK, 1863. 

3.— Lcgnre's Point. S. C. U'lioti. 28th 
Mass., 8th Mieh,. lOdtli Pa. Confed., 



* No record found. 
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The Last Strugele for the River. 
The full of \'iokMhijrj{ wiw im- 
nUDcnt in July. 186.'(, jinii sei- 
Ing Ihix th<.- C'onfvdrnttAK de- 
termined to make one liwt 
he mil ran effort to retain ii 
hold upon tlie Misni-vipjii and 
prevent the Confe<ler«fy from 
beiiijttlivideil. (rentriil IIith)ii'-> 
collecled .1 foree of idioul nine 
thoiiMindt'onfi-dcriiti'-iiind ad- 
varicod throiif;li Arkan.«a.-i u|)nti 
Fort CurtU, the prineipal <ii.- 
f«n,««'<irHcli'n(i. Tlii-n- (iciii'nd 
Prentiss o|)pi).sed him with a 
gamsoii of hut 4,129. In llm 
early dawn of July 1, 18G3, 
Holmes hurled his fortres uptm 
Uie t>uttleiHenl-t of Korl <'urlis. 
He was met with a resistance 
entirely l)eyond lii^ cxix^eta- 
tioas. Not only were the 

Confederates mowed down Iiy the Cirv- fmm l!ie 
fort, hut the gmiimal Tyler lying in Uie river 
enfiladed the columns |>oiiring tlirouiih the ntviiies 
to KUpfKirt the attnek. It wn.s impnsisihlc to with- 
stand the deadly rnin of shell and »hra[mel, and 
the onlcr wil* (jivru to withdraw. On the field were 
left two thousand dead and wounded Confederates. 



GKNEttAL S,\MrEL HY.VN CLRTIS 



Most of the dead were buried 
l>y the victorious Federals, and 
more than a thousand wounded 
were tiiketi prisoners. 

Fort Curtis was named for 
(icneml Samuel llyan Curtis, 
will) assumed command of 
tlic Federal I>Lstri<-t of South- 
west ML<(sonri at the elose 
of 1H61. The battle at I'ea 
llidfte. or Elkhom, .Arkansas, 
tn-ar (he Missouri border. 
March, 180«, wa.-i a Coiiftd- 
erate revcrw and was followed 
by the tranjifer of tlie prin- 
'•iptil Confederate commands 
vs'hich fouKht there to other 
fields, leaving Curtis in con- 
tn>l. After a stubbornly 
conti-sted mun-h neniss .\r- 
kaiisiis Inr arrived on tlie Mis- 
sissippi. Jul,v IS. IHSi. and be- 
gan til fortify Helena. From 
tlint time it was held )>y the Fe<lerHl<' nndisimted 
until the attack of (ieneral Holmes. The day of 
Uie reimlse nt Fort Curtis. Vieksburg surrend«red 
to (irant; Port Hudson, Louisiana, on the east 
bank, yielded to Hanks five days later, after a siege 
of >ix wei'k.t, and the Mi.-witsippi jMLssed forever 
from tJie control of the Confederacy. 
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24th S. C, Charleston, S. C, Battalion. 
I.ouea: Union i woundpd. Confed. 17 
wound I'd. 

X to *.— Fort Pillow, Tmn, Evacuation 
by Con fi-dc rates and occupation by 
Union troops column ndcd by Col, G. A, 
Fitch. 

«.— 'I'ranhr'M Cnu-k, X. C. Union, iUh 
M'lNH., ("o. I .id N. Y, Cav. Avery's 
Battery .Marine Art. Confrd* Lossea: 
Union 7 killed, 1 1 wounded. 

••— Mi'inphiit, Tenn. Union, U. S. GunbonU 
Jirnton, iMuiiviltr, Carondelet, Cairo, 
and at. iMuii; and Hams Monarch and 
Uue^R of the fVe*L Confed., River De- 
fence Hei't of 8 gunboats. Losses : Con- 
fed. 80 killed and wounded, KK) cap- 
tured. 

—Harrisonburg, Va. Union, 1st X. J. 
Cav., lat Pn. Rifles, Gllth Ohio, 8th W. 
Va. Confed.. lat Md. and 58th Va. 
Ixwaea: Union ti.*) missing. Confed. 17 
killed, no wounded. Confed. Gen. 
Turner Asliliy killed. 

8.— CrosN Kevs or Union Church, Va. Union, 
8th. .S<Hh, Hat. (..nil. .'.Hh. and .iHth 
N. v.. 3d. .-id. Mi, and 8th W. Va., S.-itli, 
.Had, 35th, (JOth, 7«d, 75th, and Sad Ohio, 
Ist and !J7th Pa., 1st Ohio Battery. 
Confed,, Winder's, Trimble's, Camp- 
bell's, Taylor's brigades, \ Va. batteries 
of " Stonewall " Jackson's command. 
I.oa.sca: f'nion 12S killed, .WO wounded. 
Confed. -Vi killed, iSa wounded. Con- 
fed. Brig. -Gens. Stuart and Ekey 
wounded. 

9.— Port Republic, Vn. Union, 5th, 7tli, 
2!(th, and tifith Ohio, 8Hh and 1 loth Pa,. 
7th hid., 1st W. Vn., Batteries E ttli 
U. S. and A and I. 1st Ohio Artil. Con- 
fed., Winder's, Camphcirs. Fiilkerson's, 
Scott's, Hlwy's, Tayliir's lirig.'iilcs, (i Va. 
b.itteries. Losses: Union Gl killed, 36l 
wounded, .'i71' missing. Confed. 88 
killed, .'i;t.') wounded, AV missing. 
W. — J.'imes lal.'ind. S. C. Cnion, !)7th Pa., 
■i. COS. IJth I'a., i COS. tTth N. Y.. But- 
tery E :(d U. S. Art. Confed., 47th Gn. 
I.osses: Cntiifi A killed. If) wounded. 
Confed. 17 kijhd, .SO wounded. 
14. — ^'['uiistiill's Station. Vn. Stuart's Va. 
Cav. tire into railway tr.iin. Losses: 
I'liion i killed. 8 wounded. 

16.— Seci'ssionville or Fort Jcihn.son. .Tames 
Island. S. C. Union, 4(ith. t^Tth. and 



79th N. Y., 3d R. L, Sd N. H., 45th, 
97th, and 100th Pa., 6th and 7th Conn., 
8th Mich., 28th Haas., 1st N. Y. Engi- 
neers, lat Conn. Artil., Battery E Sd U. S. 
and I 3d R. L Artil., Co. H 1st Mtus. 
Cav. Confed., Garrison troops com- 
manded by Gen. K. G. Evans. Losses: 
Union 85 killed, i7^ wounded, 1 38 miss- 
ing. Confed. 51 killed, l-H wounded- 

17.— St. Charles, White River, Ark. L'niaw. 
4,Sd and I'tith Ind., U. S. Gunbonts I,e.x- 
ington. Mound Citg, Conetloga, and SI. 
liouit. Confed., Gunboats Maurepaa and 
I'onlcharlrain, 11* aoldiers and snilurs 
commanded by Lieut. .Io.<«e|>h Frr. 
Losscs: f'nion 105 killed, SO wounded. 
Confed. 155 killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured. 
— and 18. — Evacuation of Cumberland On]!, 
Tenn., by Confederates of CJtn. C. L. 
Stevenson's command, and m^'upntidti bv 
Gen. G. tt'. Morgan's Federal division. 

18.— Williamsburg Road, Va. Union, Kith 
.Ma.ss. Confed.* flosses : L 'tiion 1 7 
killed, 28 wounded, li capturrd. Uon- 
fed. 5 killed, 9 wounded. 

ISS. — Onk (irove, Vn., also called Kings 
School Houac and The Orchards, Union. 
Hooker's nnd Kearney's Division.s of the 
Third Corps, Palmer's Brigade »if t!ie 
I'ourlh Corps, and part of RicliardNon'i 
Division of the Second Corps. Confed., 
Aruiistend's brigade. Ixisses: L'nion fil 
killed. fOl wounded, 61- missing. Con- 
fed. 65 killed, ■I'tiS wounded, 11 niissinc^ 

M to ».-Viekshurg, Miss. U. S. Fleet, un- 
der eoiiimand of Commodore Fjirragiit, 
passed the Confederate Innd h.-itteries, 
Tinder the cover of liombnrdment hy ("Drn- 
mitdore Porter's fleet of mortar iKi.'its. 

M to July 1. -The .Seven Days' Battles, in 
front of Itielunoiid. Va., ineludin^ en- 
gagements known as .Mtvlianiesville or 
Ellerson's Mills ou the :2()tli. Ci.-iint-.s' 
.Mills or Colli Harbor on the 27lli. (i.ir- 
nett's anil (ioldiug's Farms on the ::iKtli, 
Peach Orchard and .Siivage Stntioii on 
the -ifMh, White O.ik Swamp, also e.-ilUd 
CImrles Cily Cross Itii.ids. Glendale or 
Nelson's Farm or l-'r.Lvst'r's Farm, Xi-iv 
-Market Ito.id on the :!(lth. .and Malvern 
Hill or Crew's Farm on ,luly 1st. 
Union — Army of llu- Potomac. Muj.- 
(len. Geo. It. .MeClill.iii eonniianding. 
Losses: First Ci)r))S. IJrig.-Cien. Geo. A. 



*■ No ri-eoril foinul. 
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mudo lirigiidifr-gviioriil, and 
Governor Jackson. cHlIing for 
fifty Iboiisnnd troops "to repel 
the iuvu.-iion of tlic StJilt^" li'ft 
the CHpital for Booiiuville. 
Jiim- mil. Lyon followed, 
dispersed the militia on Uie 
I7lh, Hiid other Confederate 
tKHijis. under Mc(.'tiUoi-li, «t 
Dug Springs, on August Sd. 
Mciinwhile ho hnd »cnt Sigel 
with twelve himdreil men into 
DOiithwefiLerti Mi^^uuri. and on 
July Jlh thiit intrepid lender 



These fearless lenders by their prompt and 
iluriii>; aetiiins at tJic outbreak of the war 
kept Missouri n-itliin the I'mon. Captain 
Nnthiinicl Lyuii. U. S. A., n veteran of the 
Mej(i<-an War, had been on duty in Kiin.'^a.t 
during the "free soil" riutK and knew what 
it wa.t to .see a State torn by di.twnnoii. At 
the outbreak of the war he was in eoRuimnd 
of the I'nitfd Stule.'* imeiial ut t^t. Louui. 
Fnuiz Sigd, a Prussian refuse**, hud settled 
in St. Louis in 1858, and in May, 186], raised 
the Uniiin Third .Mi.-<.<(oiiri Infantry and be- 
aune it.s eoh>rieI. l'ii<ler Lynn he helped 
to capture Camp Jack-'ion, St, Luui.s. where 
(.ieiK-riil Frost was drilling a stuidl bod^' of 
volunteer ntate militia. On June I, 1801, 
the command of the Federal Department of 
the West was given to Lj'on, who hud been 
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fought the battle of Carthage. 
Greatly uutnumliereiL he KnaJly 
retreated to Springfield, where 
he urrived on .Ftily i:ttli. and wius 
later joined by Lyon. McCuI- 
loch had Ikvm Join<'<l by Gen- 
eral Price, and altliough their 
fortx's now oiilnmnhereil his 
own live to one. Lyon ileler- 
luincd to risk a battle. IIo 
met unci atta<-ked the Con- 
federates at Wilson's Creek, 
August 10, I8tll. where he 
wiiA killed. 



While the Federals were striving lo keep the tcr- 
ritory west of the Mississippi in the Union, John 
Cal>ell HrtHkinridKe, who had been tin- yonn^ti'^t 
VicePresiiieiit of the I'nited .'itate:*. resiKiied from 
the national Senate in October, 18fil. lo join the 
Confederacy. He formed un em-aiupnient nt Haxcl 
Green, Kentucky, and his personality drew many re- 
cruil.s to the Southern army in that mueh-divlded 
State. President Davis gave him n eommi.-wion jls 
brigiidi<-r-g(.-neral in November. 1861, and he was 
apitointeft to the eommand of a brifiadc in the Se^-ond 
Kentucky diHsion under General Huekner. At the 
battle of Shiloli Hrcekinridgc euuimaudcd tlic reserve 



corps comiUliiig of thrts- hrigiidt'J*. two of which he led 
in the struggle on .Vpril 6, 18(14, General Johnston 
jiliicvd him soulh of the IVueh Oreliiinl, »nd he l>e- 
carne engaged alwut one o'clock in llie aftenioon. 
Wlien the C^rifederale army n-lired Urei'kinridftc 
formed the rear-guard, .\fler Shiloh Rreckinridge 
was made major-general and in the break-up of 
the vast Western jtrniy he went to l^>ui>iana, 
where he attempted, but f.oiled, to drive Genera] 
W'illianis from Raton Rouge on August 5th. 
RnH-kinridg>^ liH)k jintmiiu'ut jiarl nl.sit at Stone's 
River, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, in the Shenan- 
douli cuiii|>aign uf 1804, nnd nl Cold Ilarbur. 



Inga^pmmtB of t!|p Ciml Par 
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McCall's Div. 253 kiUed, 1,340 wound- 
ed, 1,58) aliasing. 

Second Corps, Maj.-Gen, E. V. Somner, 
187 killed, l,07f) wounded, 848 misiiing. 
Third Corps, Maj.-Gcn. S. P. Heiptzel- 
man, 180 killed, 1,051 wounded, 833 
missing. 

Fourth Corps, Maj.-Gen. E, D. Keyes, 
69 killed, 507 wounded, 201 missing. 
Fifth Corps, Ma j .-Gen, Fitz-John Porter, 
630 killed, 3,460 wounded, 1,198 missing. 
Sixth Corps, Maj.-Gen, W. B. Franklin, 
345 killed, 1,313 wounded, 1,179 missing. 
Cavalry, Brig. -Gen. George Stoneman, 19 
killed, 60 wuunded, 97 missing. 
Engineer Corps, 2 wounded, 21 missing. 
Total, 1,734 killed, 8,0(ia wounded, 
6,053 missing. 

Con fed. — Army of Northern Virginia, 
Gen. R. E. Lee commanding. Losses: 
Maj.-Gen. Huger's Division, 187 killed, 
80S wounded, 360 missing. 
Maj.-Gen. J. B. Magruder's command, 
256 killed, 1,495 wounded, 30 missing. 
Maj,-Gen. James Longstreet's Division, 
763 killed, 3,929 wounded, 239 missing, 
Moj.-Gen. A- P. Hill's Division, 619 
killed, 3,951 wounded. 
Maj.-Gen. T. J. Jackson's command, 966 
killed, 4,417 wuunded, 63 missing. 
Maj.-Gen, T. H. Holmes' Division, 2 
killed, 52 wounded. 

Maj.-Gcn. J. E. B. Stuart's Cavalry, 13 
killed, 30 wounded, 60 missing. 
Artillery, Brig.-Gen. W. N. Pendleton, 
10 killed, 34 wounded. 
Total, 2,820 killed, 14,011 wounded, 752 
missing. 

JULY, 186». 

1. — Bonneville, Miss. Union, 2d la., 2d 
Mich. Cav. Con/crf., Gen. Chalmers' Cav. 
Losses: Union 45 killed and wounded. 
Confed. 17 killed, 65 wounded. 

4 to 28. — Gen. Morgan's raid in Kentucky, 

B.— Grand Prairie, near Aberdeen, Ark. 
Union, detaehraent of the 24th Ind. 
Confed* Losses: Union 1 killed, 21 
wounded. Confed. 84 killed, wounded, 
and missing (estimate). 

7.— Bayou Cache, also called ("otton Plant. 
Round Hilt, Hill's Plantation, and Bavou 
de View. Union, 11th Wis., 33d 111., 
8th Ind., 1st Mo. Light Arti]., 1st Ind. 
Cav,, 3th and 13th III. Cav. Confed., 



Gen, A. Rust's command. Lasses: Union 
7 killed, 57 wounded. Confed. 110 
killed, 200 wounded. 
••— Tompkinsville, Ky. Union, 9th Pa, Cav. 
Confed., Morgan's Cav, Losses: Union 
4 killed, 6 wounded. Confed. 10 killed 
and wounded. 
!».— Lebanon, Ky. Union, 28th Ky,, Le- 
banon Home Guards, Confed., Col. 
John H. Morgan's Kentucky Cav. 
Losses: Union 2 killed, 65 prisoners, 
13.— Murfreesboro', Tenn. Union, 9th Mich., 
3d Minn., 4th Kv. Cav., 7th Pa. Cav., Jst 
Ky, Battery. Confed., Gen. N. B. For- 
rest's Cav. Losses: Union SS killed, 62 
wounded, 800 missing. Confed. 50 
killed, 100 wounded. 

M. — Near Vicksburg, Miss, Union, Gunboats 
Carondelet, Queen of the ffetl, Tyler, 
and Ettex. Confed., Ram Arkantat. 
Losses: Union 13 killed, 36 wounded. 
Confed. 5 killed, 9 wounded, 
— F'ayctteville, Ark. Union, detach- 
ments of 2d Wis., 3d Mo., 10th III., 
and Davidson's Battery, Confed., Gen, 
Rains' command. Losses: Confed. 150 
cn]»tured. 

IJ.— Cynthiana, Ky. Union, 18th Ky., 7th 
Ky. Cav., Cynthiana, Newport, Cincin- 
nati, and Bracken Co, Home Gnnrd.s 
(Morgan's Raid). Confed., Morgan's 
Cuv. Losses: Union 17 killed, 34 
wounded. Confed. 8 killed, 29 wounded, 

18.— Memphis, Mo. Union, 2d Mo., 11th 
Mo. Cav. OpponentM, Porter's inde- 
pendent forces. Losses: Union 83 killed 
and wounded. Porter's loss, 2S killed. 

81.— Harts vi lie Road, near Gallatin, Tenn, 
Union, detachments 2d Ind., 4th, 5tli 
Ky., 7th Pa. Cav, Confed., Morgan's 
Cav. Losses r Union 30 killed, 50 
wounded, 73 captured. Confed.* 
^Nashville Bridge, Tenn, Union, 2d 
Ky. Confed., Forrest's Cav. Losses; 
Union 3 killed, 97 captured. Confed.* 

25.— Courtland Bridge and Trinity, Aln, 
Union, 10th Ky., 10th Ind., 31st Oliio. 
Con/c(/., Armstrong's Cnv. Losses: Union 
2 killed, I6 wounded, 138 captured. 
Confed. 3 killed. 5 wounded. 

88.- Moore's Mills, Mo. Union, 9th Mo., ."id 
la. Cav., 2d Mo. Cav., Sd Ind. Battery. 
Opponents, Porter's independent forces. 
Losses: Union 13 killed, 55 wounded. 
Porter's loss, 30 killed, 100 wounded. 



* No record found. 
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